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(WE promised in our last a paper which should examine our political relations with the island of Cuba, 
but are prevented from giving it by the length of the present article, by a gentleman of New-Orleans, 
which is full of valuable information, and which it would not have been well to divide. 

We may say in brief, however, that the administration and laws of the island of Cuba are matters with 
which we have no more concern than with those of France or Hindostan, except as subjects of history, 
and that in this regard only we make any reference tothem. We do not believe in “ manifest destiny,” 
in *“*foreible intervention,” in propagandism of political more than religious tenets, and have quite as 
little faith in what is called the ‘“‘ Monroe doctrine,” but which has come to be a very different thing from 
what was intended in the sentiments of that cabinet. 

In regard to Cuba, it will only be necessary for us to quote the opinion which we ventured three years 
ago in the Review, Vol. IX. 173, and which we have seen nothing yet to change—“ No‘one can doubt at 
this moment, there is a well fixed and almost universal conviction upon the minds of our people that the 
possession of Cuba is indispensable to the proper development and security of the country. We state 
the fact without entering into the reason, or justifying it, that such a conviction exists. Call it the lust 
of dominion—the restiessness of democracy—the passion for land or gold—or the desire to render our 
interior impregnable, by commanding the keys of the gulf—the possession of Cuba is still an American 
sentiment, not to be sure a late, but a growing and strengthening one. * * * * There are honorable 
means of achieving the purpose, and if these the purpose itself becomes dishonorable. * * Let us 
negotiate with the cabinet of Madrid, as we did with that of Versailles. Perhaps * * * * Should these 
negotiations fail, honor and the preservation of national faith demand that we give no countenance to any 
movements hostile to the cause of Spain in the island.”)}—Ep1tT93. 


No portion of the insular world has, 
of late years, attracted more attention 
than Cuba, the Queen of the Antilles,* 
the largest, richest, and most beautiful 
of the West India islands. It is now 


* “ Antile Americe dicuntur quasi ante insulas 
Americe,” says an old historian. The idea was 
that America was only a large cluster of islands, 
instead of a continent, before which, that is, east of 


just 360 years since the eyes of the great 
Genoese navigator first beheld its bright 
shores glowing with all the beauty and 
luxuriance of Flora’s fairest tropical 
creations. Cuba was then a brilliant 
gem set in the bosom of the ocean, fair 
- the — thy. of = i 
res welcom e wandering 
and whose sylvan beauties biomed 








which, lay the Antilles. Some derive the term 
from the words Ante Ilos, (Forward Islands ;) 
whilst others assert that in maps drawn before the 
existence of a new continent was known, the name 
Antilla was assigned to the sup d country west 
of the Azores, and that when umbus first saw 
the Antilles, he gave them that name in conse- 
quence. Peter Martyr, who wrote in Latin only 
eight months after the return of Columbus from 
his first expedition, says: “‘ He gives it out that he 
has discovered the island Ophir, but after carefully 
considering the as laid down by 

phers, those must be the islands called Antille. 
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even the dwellers of Olympus. We 
may well question whether indeed the 
genius of the author of the ee 
even in fancy, invested the med 
Ogyzgian isle with half the scenic beau- 
ties that find reality, even now, along 
the shores of the Queen of the Antilles. 
When Columbus, wafted by breezes 


from its enchanting groves, first glided 
1 
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along its peaceful shores, Cuba was a 
terrestrial paradise, fairer than aught 
that Mohammed or heathen mythology 
had ever conceived. Its inhabitants 
too, as is admitted by all of the earliest 
Spanish writers, were innocent and un- 
suspecting, docile and disinterested, gen- 
tle and generous. They received reir 
destroyers with every mark of attention 
and courtesy, and with ali the ingenuous- 
ness of their native innocence and sim- 
plicity. 

The island, when first discovered, was 
divided into nine divisions, each having 
its own cacique, and all independent of 
one another. The st. tranquillity 
everywhere prevailed, such was the 
peso disposition of the inhabitants. 


ars and persecutions, the fruits of: 


boasted civilization, had never devasta- 
ted their shores, and filled their groves 
and vales with lamentations. Simple 
and happy as they were created, they 
lived and died in _e their religion 
being limited to a belief in the immor- 
tality of the soul, and to the existence 
of a great and beneficent Bein 
Dios remunerador, as ‘one of the Spanish 
writers expresses it—who held in wait 
for them the unfading rewards of a glo- 
rious immortality. 8, for ought that 
we know, had rolled away in the peace- 
ful enjoyment of what we are ft samen 
to calla “savage existence.” 

Cuba, Spain’s most valuable American 

session, and the largest of the West 
fndia islands, was first called by the 
Spaniards Juana, in honor of Prince 
John, son of Ferdinand and Isabella. 
It afterwards was called Ferdinandina, 
after Ferdinand’s death. Sometime 
afterwards it received the name of San- 
tiago, from the patron saint of Spain, as 
a mark of reverence for the saint. To 
show their piety still farther, the inhabi- 
tants of the isiand gave it the name of 
Ave Maria, in honor of the Holy Virgin. 
The original name of the idand, and the 
only one by which it was known to the 
aborigines when it was discovered by 
Columbus, was Cuba. Some of the old 
Spanish geographers called it La Len- 
gua de Pajaro, the Bird Tongue, from 


* In the famous bull of Pope Alexander VI., in 
1492, he thus speaks of the natives: “ Certas insu- 
= 9 aoe as ai etiam terras firmas Selince cma? 

uamplurime gentes, viventes, 

nade Jooploie, tec coribon ere, iaha 
ani ut ve t ntes 
ips» credunt unum Deum creatorem cutie cous.” 


their fancying its shape to be that of the 
tongue of a bird. 

The form of the island is long and 
narrow, and somewhat that of an irregu- 
lar crescent, with the convex side turned 
towards the north, the most northern 
portion of the curvature being nearly 
south of the southern extremity of Flo- 
rida, the nearest distance between the 
two being about 124 miles, that is, from 
Point Hicacos, the most northern point 
of the island, to Cape Sable, the southern 
extremity of Florida. The western half 
of the island lies almost directly between 
Florida on the northeast, and the penin- 
sula of Yucatan on the southwest, the 
western extremity of the island, Cape 
San Antonio, being 125 miles from 
Yucatan. The most western point of 
Cuba is in latitude 21° 54’ North; lon- 
gitude 84° 57’ 15” West. The most 
eastern extremity, Point Maysi, is in 
latitude 20° 16’ 40” North; longitude 
74° 7’ 53” West; and 49 miles North- 
east by East from Cape San Nicolas 
Mole, in Hayti; and Cape de Cruz, the 
most southern point of the island, in 
latitude 19° 20’ North, is about 95 from 
the most northern point of Jamaica. 
The length of the island, following a 
curved line through its centre from its 
two extremities, is 790 miles. In its 
broadest part, that is, from Cape Mater- 
nillos on the north, to Mota Cove on the 
south, is 117 miles wide. The width of 
the narrowest part of the island, from 
the mouth of ia del Mariel on the 
north, to Mayana Cove on the south, is 
22 miles. straight north and south 
line across the island from Havana mea- 
sures 28 miles. Near the centre of the 
island the width is about 75 miles. Its 
coasts are very much indented, and it is 
surrounded by many islands, islets, 
reefs, &c. The periphery of the island, 
following a line cutting all the bays, 
ports, and coves at their mouth, is 1719 
miles, the northern coast having an ex- 
tent of 816 miles, and the southern 903. 
The great irregularity of the coasts has 
led to considerable differences in the 
estimated areas. Humboldt adopts the 
calculation of Don Felipe Bauza, who 
fixes the area at about —_ uare 
leagues, or 43,380 re Englis es.* 
Mr. Turnbul perm the area at only 
32,8¢7 square miles; others at 31,500, 


years are Essai sur V’Isle de Cuba, vol. i. 
p. 42. 
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and others at 55,000 square miles, and 
including the adjacent islands belonging 
to it, at 64,000. Its area is probably 
about 50,000 square miles, or about that 
of the State of Alabama. A writer in 
the Havana Diario de la Mariza, of 
January 1, 1852, fixes the area, includ- 
ing bays, ports, and roads, at 34,233 
square miles. 

No island on the globe, in proportion 
to its size, has a greater Bras xe of ex- 
cellent harbors. On the northern coast 
there are 37, of which Bahia Honda, 
Havana, Matanzas, Nuevitas, Naranjo, 
Nipe, Seviza, and Panamo, are spacious 
bs hagas an anchorage to ships of 
the line. On the south shore, Puerto 
Escondido, Guantanamo, Santiago de 
Cuba, Masio, and Jagua, are harbors of 
the same capacity. A great many of 
these fine harbors, where magnificent 
cities would long since have sprung up 
under a good government, are to this day 

laces as desert as when the isle was first 

iscovered—340 years ago. There is 
now not even a fisherman’s hut on their 
shores. 

The land along the sea-shore, almost 
all around the island, is so low and flat 
as to be scarcely raised above the level 
of the sea, which greatly increases the 
difficulty, especially in the rainy season, 
of communicating with the interior. 
There are many large lagunes near the 
shore, especially on the north side, 
which, at high tide, are filled with salt 
water, and from which vast quantities 
of salt would be procured, were it not 
for the enormous tax imposed by the 
enlightened government of the island. 

Of the 37 harbors on the north coast, 
and the 28 on the south, there are none 
that are not accessible to the largest 
schooners. From Cape de Maysi to Cape 
de Cruz on the south coast, and from 
Bahia Honda to Point Icacos on the 
north coast, the island is easy of access, 
and the coast navigation excellent. The 
rest, of its coasts is guarded by reefs and 
islands, within which steamboat naviga- 
tion is safe at all times of the year. 

Rivers anp Laxes.—The rivers are 
generally short, as they must necessaril 
be, and flow towards the north and sou 
coasts. Some of them, from the moun- 
tainous nature of the country, are con- 
tinuous torrents, while others are sud- 
denly lost in chasms, or disappear in the 
swamps, without reaching the sea. 
Some of the small rivers are very pictu- 
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resque, leaping from rock to non and 
forming at short intervals beautiful cas- 
cades, filling the mountains with their 
roarings and gurglings as they hasten 
onward to the sea. thers glide deep 
and silent between the lofty mountain 
ranges, reflecting in their limpid bosoms 
the enchanting tropical scenery that no 
pencil can imitate. 

The largest river of Cuba is the Cauto, 
flowing from the Sierra del Cobre, and 
after a course of fifty leagues, emptying 
into the sea on the south side of the 
island, into the Bay of Buena Esperanza. 
It is navigable 20 leagues from its mouth, 
which, however, at low water, is ob- 
structed by bars. The Sagua le Grande 
is also a beautiful river, rising in the 
Sierra del Escambray, flowing oy Santo 
Domingo, and emptying into the sea in 
front of the Boca de Maravillas. It is 
navigable five leagues. The Sagua le 
Chica rises east of the Santa Clara, and 
forms a good road for vessels at its mouth. 
The north and south [atibonica, rising in 
the Sierra de Matadambre, from a la- 

ne, traverses that ridge, running a 

ague under ground, and forms at its out- 
let a short but noisy cascade. 

At the city of San Antonio, a few 
miles southwest of Havana, is a subter- 
ranean river, which can be seen through 
two openings in the earth, half a aap 
apart. Its course is extremely rapid, 
and the sound of its waters is distinetly 
heard. Pieces of wood thrown into the 
stream, through the openings at San An- 
tonio, ay 2A again on the coast several 
leagues distant. The island abounds in 
caverns, which often form the beds of 
subterranean streams. A well dug at 
San Antonio, some years ago, opened 
into one of these subterranean streams, 
the water of which now constantly 
gushes into it, never filling it, however, 
above a certain height. 

In the Vuelta-abajo is a large stream 
called the Cuyaguateje, rising at the 
foot of the Cerro de ee and travers- 
ing the valley of Luiz Laza, surrounded 
by inaccessible mountains. Under these 
mountains the river continues its course 
through a natural tunnel, called El Rosal- 
lero, which has been explored, and can 
be passed with the aid of torches. It 
receives many tributaries, and empties 
into the Bay of Cortes. It is navigable, 
and abounds with fish and alligators. 

The river Sasa rises in Los Remedios, 
flows by Algodonal, and is deep and 
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navigable. It empties into the sea on 
the south side of the island. Near Tri- 
nidad also is the mouth of the Agobama. 
The Hanabana is another large river on 
the south side of the island, which loses 
itself in the Laguna del Tesoro. 

The whole number of permanent 
rivers in the island is seventy-five, but 
there is a large number of streams which 


toises, or 7,200 feet. The island is 
crossed from £.8. Ez. to w.N. wW., by a 
chain of hills which approach the south- 
ern coast between the meridians of 
Puerto Principe and Villa Clara; while 
more to the west, towards Alvarez and 
Matanzas, they stretch towards the 
northern coast. The mountains called 
Lomas de San Juan, in lat. 21° 58’, and 


become dry during the dry months of Jon. 82° 40, shoot up into needles or 


winter. Some of the rivers form beauti- 
ful cascades. The Moa, which rises in 
the Cuchillas de Toa, after dashing over 
many precipices, becomes submerged 
at the Kierra de Moa; but on its rea 

rance it forms a majestic cascade 
300 feet high. It is in the extreme eas- 
tern part of the island. 

There are several miniature lakes or 

es in Cuba, generally communicat- 
ing with the rivers or the bays. The 
Laguna de Ariguanabo, north of San 
pf ms has an area of two square 
leagues, and a depth of eight yards. 
There are also the Laguna de Maya, 
east of the bay of Matanzas ; the Laguna 
Grande, south of Guagnutos; the Laguna 
Guanaroca, formed by an arm of the 
river Arimas; and about seven others, 
all small, and with little depth of water.* 
Movuntains—Geo.oey.—Humboldt, 
we believe, is the only traveler who 
has attempted to give a scientific de- 
scription of the isle of Cuba; so that 
little is known of the geology of the 
island beyond what is to be found in his 
Essai sur (Isle de Cuba, written about 
half a century ago. His descriptions, 
however, so far as they extend, may be 
relied on, for the physical aspects and 
character of the island, as - are for 
the most part unchangeable. It is to be 
regretted that there are so few scientific 
men among our travelers. 

A cordillera extends from one end of 
the island to the other, dividing it into 
two unequal sections ; the northern be- 
ing, for the most part, the narrower. 
The mountainous portion of the surface 
of the island is to the other portions, con- 
sisting of low lands, as 1 to 5. The 
highest mountains lie at the southeast 
extremity of the island, between Cobo 
Cruz, Punta Maysi and the Holguin. 
They are called Las Montafias del Cobre, 
and are situated northwest of San- 
tiago de Cuba, and having an elevation, 
according to Humboldt, of about 1,200 


* Notes on Cuba, 1844. Humboldt : Essai sur I'lsle 
de Cuba. Turnbull's Travels in Cuba, 1840, 


horns 1,800 feet high. 


The entire extent of the Cuban cor- 
dillera is one at calcareous mass, 
resting on a schistose formation. The 
summits present a naked ridge of barren 
rocks, occasionally a oy pate by more 

entle undulations. The Lomas de San 
uan presents a majestic t. West 
of Matanzas there is no hill more than 
1,200 feet high, with the exception of 
the Pan de Guaixabon, north of the bay 
of Mulata, which has an elevation of 
about 2,100 feet. It has two peaks, of 
which the western is the greater, and is 
accessible only on the north side, the 
southern being precipitous.* 

The land in the interior of the island 
is gently undulated, rising generally 
only from 270 to 300 feet above the level 
of the sea. The objects most visible at 
a distance, and most celebrated by na- 
vigators, are the Pan de Matanzas, (lat. 
23° 2’ N., long. 84° 3’ 36” W..,) having 
an elevation of 1,182 feet. The Arcos 
de Canasi, 1,380 feet, rising like a small 
segment of a circle between Puerto 
Escondido and Jaruca ; the Mesa de Ma- 
nel, the Tetas de Managua, and the Pan 
de Guaixabon. The exact astronomical 

sition of the two elevations called the 

etas de Managua is important, as mark- 
ing the position of the harbor of Havana. 
They are, according to the most accu- 
rate calculations, in lat. 22° 58’ 19” N., 
and long. 84° 40’ 19” W. 

The decreasing level of the limestone 
formations of the island of Cuba towards 
the north and west, indicates the sub- 
marine connection of those rocks with 
the lands equally low of the Bahama 
Islands, of Florida and Yucatan. The 
central and western parts of the island 
contain two formations of compact lime- 


* The highest mountains in Cuba are mica 
slate, and t oa henge 4 ee we 
the lower poe gneiss, gran 
syenite. Veins of gold, silver and copper also oc- 
cur here, and coal exists in a Mor which is a very 


rare occurrence —Hitchcock’s Geology, 
edition, p. 338. 
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stone, one of clayey sandstone, and another 
of m. The limestone formations 
abound in caverns. The Sierra del An- 
con is remarkable for its profound ca- 
verns, in which are found numerous 
bones of an unknown race. Great 
caverns abound near Matanzas and 
Jaruca. 

The secondary formations, east of 
Havana, are pierced by syenitic and 
euphotide rocks, united in groups. The 
syenite strata are intercolated with 
serpentine, and incline to the northwest. 
Near Regla and Guanabacoa the syenite 
disappears, and the whole surface is 
ys gra me rising into hills from thirty to 
forty toises high, and running from east 
to west. This serpentine, (a specimen 
of which we have now before us,) is of 
an asparagus green, filled with veins of 
asbestos. In some places petroleum 
runs out of rents in the serpentine. 
Abundant springs of petroleum are also 
found in the eastern part of the island, 
between Holguin and Mayari, and on 
the coast of Santiago de Cuba. The 
islet called Siguassa, near Punta 
Ieacos, is composed entirely of solid 
earthy bitumen. Springs of water are 
frequent, containing sulphuretted hy- 
drogen, and depositing oxide of iron.* 

Cumate, Heatta.—The climate of 
the western half of the island presents 
many inequalities, attributed to that 
portion of the island being situated 
along the northern limit of the torrid 
zone, and to the near neighborhood of 
the continent. It will be observed that 
the tropic of Cancer just touches the 
most northern point of the island a little 
to the east of Havana. The seasons are 
divided into the rainy and the dry, a 
division given generally to the seasons 
of the torrid zone by travelers, but in 
Cuba and elsewhere the line of demarca- 
tion is not very clearly defined. The 
warmest months are July and August, 
when the mean temperature is from 82° 
to 84° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. 
December and January are the coldest 
months, when the mean temperature is 
nearly 10° Fah. Jess than at the equator, 
or about 78° Fah. During the rainy 
season the heat would be insupportable 
but for the regular alternation of the 
land and sea breezes. The mean 
annual temperature of Havana is about 
73.5° Fah. 


* Humboldt : Essai sur |’Isle de Cuba—pp. 43-60. 


There is no climate in the world more 
delightful, in winter and spring, or the 
dry season, as it is called, than that of 
Cuba. The summer rains cease about 
the first of November, and the regular 
trade-winds from the east set in. The 
sun during the dry season is warm 
enough to admit of summer clothing ; 
but the nights are so cooi that a woolen 
coverlet is necessary. A fresh breeze 
blews daily from 8 a. m., till sunset. 
Hail and frost are not uncommon in the 
winter season ; and, at an elevation of 
300 or 400 feet above the sea, ice is often 
seen several lines in thickness during 
the prevalence of north winds. The 
northers are violent and chilling, but 
seldom attended with rain after January. 
During the -_ season the trees dro 
their leaves, and the herbage is mel on | 
affording a scanty supply to cattle, which 
now require to be fed on the guinea-grass 
and sugar-canes that remain verdant all 
the year. The soil becomes dried to a 

reat depth, but the dews are very 

eavy, and prevent the entire destruction 
of vegetation, which otherwise would 
follow from the burning heat of an 
almost vertical sun. 

Hurricanes are not so frequent in 
Cuba as in Hayti and the other West 
India islands, and seldom do much 
damage on shore, They occur during 
the summer, from August to October. 

Many fruits ripen towards the close of 
the dry season. The orange is in its 
— rfection about the end of 

pril. The gardens thrive best during 
the early part of winter, and many 
flowers open in that season, the sa- 
vannas being then allin bloom. The 
dry season continues until about the end 
of May, when the hot sun, aided by 
heavy showers, brings forth new vegeta- 
tion with remarkable suddenness. The 

Ims rapidly unfold their long fringed 
feaflets : the plantain unrolls its light 

reen scrolls, and exposes its broad ten- 

er leaves to the strong winds; the 
coffee, the orange, and other trees put 
forth luxuriant growths of new = 
and the portreros now afford ample f 
for the half-famished cattle. 

Summer being thus commenced, the 
trade-winds are less frequent, and the 
southwest winds are refreshing. The 
mornings until ten o’clock are sultry, 
but the mid-day and evenings are cool. 
The sun generally rises in a clear sky ; but 
about nine o’clock clouds form in every- 
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quarter of the horizon, and unite into 
large dark masses, some of which are 
stationary, while others rise against the 
breeze that now blows daily from dif- 
ferent points. About two o’clock the 
rain descends in torrents, the thunder 
rolls and lightnings flash fearfully. 
The wind, in a single squall, often 
changes to all points of the compass. 
The rain sometimes falls perpendicular- 
ly, unaccompanied by wind or thunder. 
No idea can be formed of the quantity 
that falls in a very short time, from the 
amount that, descends in our latitude. 
Between four and five o’clock the rain 
ceases, the sky becomes clear, a delight- 
ful freshness is given to the air, and the 
evening is ushered in with a gorgeous 
sunset. 

The summer nights are often so cool 
that it isnecessary to close the windows. 
During the summer the dry beds of the 
rivers become full to overflowing, and 
the highways are here and there con- 
verted into deep and impassable quag- 
mires. 

In connection with this account of the 
climate of Cuba, it may be proper to 
make some observations on the health of 
the island. All the maritime towns are 
subject to the yellow or other malignant 
fevers from June till November. The 
interior of the island is as healthy as any 
part of the United States ; fevers, chiefly 
intermittent, prevailing only along the 
streams and swamps. The red lands 
are the most healthy, sickness being 
there produced only by careless expo- 


sure. 
as the dry season cattle frequent- 
ly die of gangrene, the pustule maligne 
of the French; and the negroes are 
often attacked with it from handling the 
dead bodies of the animals.* 
Anmat Krnepom.—The oaly indi- 
ee quadruped known in the isle of 
uba is the jutia, or hutia, an animal 
shaped like a rat, and from 12 to 18 
mehes in length, exclusive of the tail. 
It is of a clear black color, inhabits the 
hollows and clefts of trees, and feeds on 
leaves and fruits. Its flesh is insipid, 
but is sometimes eaten. A few deer 
are found about the swamps; but as 
» they are not mentioned by the earlier 
writers on Cuba, they are supposed to 
“ Notes on 


* Humboldt : Essai, ete., 63-86 


pp. q 
Cuba, by a Physician,’ 1844, pp. 293-301. 
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have been introduced from the conti- 


nent. They are the same as those of 
Florida. The woods are full of wild 
dogs and cats, derived from those which 
bebaaed to the French settlers who 
were suddenly expelled from the island. 
Although these animals have continued 
wild for many years, they differ from 
the domestic only in habits and size. 
These wild cats are very destructive to 
poultry, and prowl about the thickets 
on the borders of woods, They are de- 
scribed as beautiful animals. e wild 
dog resembles the wolf in form, having 
the peculiar drawn-up belly of the latter, 
a deep, narrow chest, and a light, agile 
form. They are also very destructive to 
ultry and cattle, even when they are 
omesticated. ey are generally of a 
dark liver color, with black patches. 
They are short-lived, very remarkable 
for their scent, and are always chased 
by the domestic dog. 

There are no venomous animals in 
Cuba, if we except the scorpion and a 
large spider ebeabtinn the tarantula, of 
neither of which is the sting at all dan- 

rous. The snakes of the isfand, though 
arge, are all harmless. Alligators are 
found mostly in extensive lagunes ; and 
not a single ferocious animal is found in 
the forests. There are also but few 
troublesome insects. The musquitoes 
are chiefly confined to the low grounds; 
and the geegex, an insect about the 
size and shape of the flea, that burrows 
beneath the outer skin, and there forms 
a nest, seldom attacks the feet when 
protected by shoes and stockings. 

The Cuban horse and ox are said to be 
valuable to those enga in raising 
stock. The oxen are employed in draw- 
ing heavy wagons. They are managed 
by a rope passed through the septum of 
their nostrils. Their yokes are fastened 
to the horns. They are extremely well 
broken. The Cuban blood-hound is a 
peculiar breed of dogs, and somewhat 
of the build of the mastiff. He is used 
for tracing runaway slaves, for which he 
is trained. Besides the above animals, 
the Cubans have cows, hogs, sheep, 
goats and asses. 

The ornithology of Cuba is exceed- 
ingly rich. The subject is quite too ex- 
tensive for our pages, and we can onl 
= eursorily over it. The latest orni- 
hologists enumerate more than 200 
species of birds common in Cuba. The 
most complete work on the subject is 











Animal and Vegetable Kingdoms—Uses of the Cocuyo. 


that of Don Felipe 8. Poey, of Havana. 
Without giving names, it is sufficient to 
say there are in Cuba all the birds 
known in this country, and others quite 
too numerous to mention. Many of the 
birds of Cuba are remarkable for the 
brilliancy of their plumage, though not 
for their song. Wild pigeons are very 
numerous.* 

The rivers, bays and inlets of Cuba 
are well supplied with fish. sters 
and other shell-fish are abundant, but of 
inferior — The honey-bee is very 
common, and honey and wax are articles 
of export. The insects of Cuba, of the 
phosphorescent tribes, are very remark- 
able. Humboldt observes that nowhere 
between the tropics had he seen such 
an innumerable quantity of phosphores- 
cent insects (Cocuyo, elater noctilueus) 
asin Cuba. The grass that covers the 
ee and the branches and foliage of 

e trees, often are seen shining with 
their reddish movable light of varying 
intensity, according to the will of the 
animal. “It seemed,” says Humboldt, 
describing them, “as if the starry firma- 
ment reposed on the savanna !”’ 

In the huts of the poorest inhabitants 
of the country, fifteen or twenty of these 
fire-flies, confined in a calabash, pierced 
with holes, serve as a lantern for search- 
ing objects during the night. To cause 
them to give out a more intense fight, 
and to prevent them from withholding 
their luminosity, which they have the 
power of doing, a slight shaking of the 
ealabash is all that is necessary. While 
confined in the calabash, the insects are 
fed with sugar-cane. It is a sayin 
among the common people, that “ cala- 
bashes filled with cocuyos are lanterns 
always lighted.” Humboldt relates, that 
on his voyage from Cuba to the Orinoco, 
the captain of the vessel would allow no 
other lights on board, these being suffi- 
cient! Scasinene for all ordinary purpo- 
ses about the ship, and yet not suf- 
ficiently so to be visible to the pirates at 
a distance, who then infested the seas.t 


* See a | ~ aaa of Cubar birds, in “ Notes on 
p. 301. 

+ The author of “ Notes on Cuba” thus describes 
the cocuyos of Cuba: “I passed one dark night 
h fields, where my path for a mile was ina 

sheet of tremulous phosphoric fire, spread over the 
ground more than a hundred yards wide. The air 
was also alive with them, darting in all directions 
like so many meteors; and the trees filled with 
thom glowed as with ten thousand gems in perpe- 
tual motion, and emitting a lurid halo; while on 
the ground about me there swept by | patches 
of light from the bellies of the insects, that in the 
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Large droves of crabs on their way 
across the island are often witnessed in 
Cuba. They migrate over the land 
every spring, when the rains commence, 
from the sea on the north to the Caribbe- 
an sea on the south of the island, and 
are then taken in great numbers by the 
Creoles, who feed them for a week or 
two on hominy, = by lose the 
poisonous properties which they are sup- 
— to have imbibed from feeding on 

e manzanillo. They resemble our 
common stone erabs, and have one 
large and one small claw, and a body 
about nine inches in circumference. 
They are of various hues, the dun color- 
ed being preferred for food. Vast ar- 
mies of these crabs traverse the island 
from north to south, but never from south 
to north. The author of “ Notes on Cuba,” 
1844, relates that on his way from Car- 
denas on the rail-road, he found the 
track literally covered with them; and 
that “so many had been crushed by the 
wheels of the engine the previous da 
that the iron rail become coated wi 
their fat, and the cars made only a slow 
progress.” He adds, that “they formed 
a close line for several miles in the 
ditches alongside the road, all moving 
in one direction, with distended open 
claws.”’.* 

Veceraste Krncpom.—The forests of 
Cuba are of vast extent, and rich in all 
the vegetable {ymin ae of the tropics. 
Mahogany and other hard woods are in- 
digenous, and several sorts are well 
adapted to ship-building. The trees of 
the palm species are as remarkable for 
their beauty as for their utility. “Wine, 
oil, flax, flour, sugar and salt,” says 


dark were themselves invisible, and mysteriously 
illuminated the surface for a full square yard. No 
idea can be formed of the brilliancy of their light 
from the sickly specimens brought to our country. 
The chief bright spot is on the under ae of their 
bodies, about a quarter of an inch long, and an 
eighth of an inch wide. This, while they fly, re- 
sembles a burning taper, of the color of inflamed 
as ; and with the two large globes near their eyes, 
n their rapid movements produce a bright streak of 
light. The country ladies pin them to their bosoms 
through a natural hook near their heads, which 
oe them no pain; and also put them in the 
neces of their dresses when dancing, where, ex- 
cited by the motion, the insects resemble so many 
large diamonds. P ramidal cages of split rushes 
are also filled with them, and hung in the piazzas as 
ornaments. They are a species of beetle trans- 
formed from a grab. They are about an inch and a 
half long and a quarter of an inch broad.— Notes on 


) pp. 288-9. 
* Humboldt: Essai, ete., pp. 332-3, “Notes on 
Ouba,” by a Physician, pp. 278, 301 and 312, The 
author of this work was the late Dr. Wurdman, of 
Charleston. 
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Humboldt, “are the product of this spe- 
cies of tree:” to which Von Martius 
adds utensils, food, weapons and 
habitations. The most common species 
is the cocoa-nut. is a product of 
nearly all of them. Linneus calls the 
Im the prince of the vegetable king- 
om, from its noble and stately ap- 
rance. It is the queen of the Cuban 
rests and the most valuable tree on the 
island. It is from fifty to eighty feet 
high, with a straight smooth trunk from 
one to two feet in diameter. The top is 
six feet long, and composed of the 
foot-stalks of the leaves, and inclosing 
the embryo foliage. Each tree has 
twenty leaves, one of which is shed about 
every three weeks, leaving a circle of 
gum on the trunk, which remains indeli- 
le, and by the number of which the 
age of the tree can be calculated. It 
bears fruit when eighteen years old, 
and lives about two hundred years. The 
leaf stems are about fourteen feet long. 
The species here described is the Palma 
real, (oreodoxia regia,) and is the most 
common species of Cuba. 

There are several other varieties of 
palm indigenous to the island. The co- 
coa tree and the African palm are found 
in all parts. 

The granadillo (brya abenus) grows to 
the height of twelve feet, and is remarka- 
ble for the hardness and beautiful color 
of its wood. The manzanillo grows on 
the sea-coast to the height of twenty 
feet. Its fruit is used to poison dogs, 
“ poisoned sausages” being unknown to 
the Cubans. The jucaro bravo prieto is 
a favorite wood for building, on account 
of its hardness and durability. It re- 
sembles our live oak, and attains the 
height of forty feet and a diameter of 
three feet. The flowers are very fra- 
grant. The quiebra hacha is the cele- 
brated break-axe tree, noted for its dura- 
bility. It grows in the low grounds and 
flowers in May. The ebano real (dyos 
piros) is found in all parts of the island, 

aving a diameter of one foot and a 
height of sixteen. It is a blacker 
wood than the ebano carbonero and more 
desirable. The lignum vita is also com- 
mon. The majagua (hibiscus tiliaceus) 
is a fine wide-spreading tree, thirty-five 
feet high, with dull red flowers. It is 
remarkable for the strength of its bark, 
it being stronger than hemp. It is strip- 
ped from the tree, and without prepara- 
tion, twisted into ropes. The caoba tree 
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has a height of thirty feet anda diameter 
of five. The cedro (cedrela odorata) is 
fitty feet high, and six in diameter. It is 
very common, and much used in building. 
e jaguey macho (ficus indica) is the 
most remarkable tree in Cuba. The 
author of “ Notes on Cuba” says, “it is a 
= at first, and frequently sends 
m the topmost branches of the giant 
ceyba, or cotton tree, a small string Sewn 
to the soil, which, as it approaches the 
earth, divides into numerous threads, 
each taking root. When about the 
thickness of a man’s arm, al h some- 
times 20 feet from the trunk of the ceyba, 
it sends off a great many horizontal side 


suckers or roots, nearly fifty feet from 
the ground, all pointing towards the 
trunk of its foster parent. They at 


length reach it, encircle it on all sides, 
and increasing in strength and size, 
destroy it in their close embrace. The 
—- decays, and not a vestige of it is 
lett; while the jaguey macho, with its 
multiplied arms and roots, soldered at 
every point into a curiously wrought 
trunk, and its irregular branches high in 
air, forms the most hideously sha 
tree of the forest. When once it takes 
root no tree can resist its destructive 
grasp.” It bears a fruit in May. 

e forests of Cuba are so dense as to 


be almost impenetrable. Our s will 
not admit of a description of the half of 
its valuable and curious trees. Cuba 


abounds in medicinal plants. The trees 
of Cuba, as everywhere in the torrid 
zone, are of very rapid growth. The fruits 
of Cuba are those common to the tropics. 
The pine-apple and orange are the most 
esteemed. bf the alimentary plants, the 

, or plantain, is by far the most 
important. Next in order comes the 
sweet and bitter yuca; the sweet root 
being eaten as a vegetable, and the bit- 
ter converted into bread after its poison- 
ous juice has been extracted. The 
sweet potato, and other farinaceous 
fruits, are also common. We may also 
mention the yam, with its mammoth 
root, the mangroves, mameys, caimitos 
and rose apples. Cuba is the very par- 
adise for a lazy farmer. The plaintain, 
which alone yields him food all the year, 
requires to be planted only once. The 
stem bears at the end of eight months. 
Sweet potatoes, when once planted, re- 
quire care — prevent their tog great 
luxuriance ; this is done by destroying 
the surplus vines with a plow. Indian 
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corn is indigenous. Rice is extensively 
cultivated.* 

Miyerat Kixepom.—The pursuit of 
the _— metals was the a 
of the Spaniards who first visited Cuba; 
but if gold was found at all, it was prob- 
1 eg washings of the sands of some 
of rivers, as no traces of the sup- 
ae mining operations are now to be 
ound. The western part of the island 
is granitic, and “it is probable,” says 
Humboldt, “that the alluvial deposits of 
auriferous sand, which were explored 
with so much ardor at the beginning of 
the conquest, to the great misfortune of 
the natives, came from those granitic 
formations. Traces of that sand are 
still to be found in the rivers Holgui 
and Escawbray, known in nent ta 
the vicinity of Villa Clara, Santo Es- 
pirit erto de Princi e Bayamo, 
and the Bahia de Nisse. + 

At the time of the conquest aurifer- 
ous sands were worked at Cubanacan, 
in the interior of the island, near Jagua 
and Trinidad. Martyn d’Anghiera, the 
most intelligent writer on the “3 wer 
says: “ Cuba is richer in gold 
Hayti; and at the moment I am writing 
1533) 180,000 castellanos of ore have 

m collected at Cuba.” Humboldt is 
of the opinion that Cuba formerly yield- 
ed fold in considerable quantities. 

e copper mines, near Santi in 
the eastern part of the island, were 
wrought with some success during the 
17th century ; but were abandoned about 
100 years ago from a want of a proper 
knowledge of the art of extracting the 
metal from the ore. When the mines 
were abandoned a great ee of the 
mineral, amounting to several hundred 
tons, was left on the spot as worthless ; 
but having been subjected to analysis a 
few years ago, says Mr. McCulloch, b 
the lish, it was found to be so ric 
in metal as amply to repay the expense 
of sending it to England for smelting. 
The copper mines of Cuba are acknow- 
ledged to be among the richest in the 
world. The most extensive works are 
in the neighborhood of Santiago de 
Cuba. They were far richer formerly 
than now.t Near Villa Clara several 


* Humboldt: Essai sur [Isle de Cuba, p. 47. 

t “Notes on Cuba,” pp. 312-316. Humboldt: 
Essai, p. 11. 

¢t Oviedo y Valdes, in his Los Indias, islas y 
tierra del mar oceano, 1547, says that Alonzo 
de Castillo extracted three quintals of copper from 
five quintals of the ore. 
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copper mines, formerly abandoned, have 
been tncoverad: ‘ 

In consequence of the above-men- 
tioned ores being discovered by the 
English to be so rich in copper, they 
have explored the old mines near San- 
tiago, and formed three distinct com- 
panies for working them. One of these, 
called the ish Company, has been 
highly suce employing 900 miners 
and laborers; some o m slav 
some emigrants from the Canaries, an 
some “articled” servants, from Corn- 
wall. They employ two steam engines 
in preparing the ore for exportation, and 
500 horses, mules, and camels, in trans- 
porting it to the port of Santiago. 

In neighborhood of Santa Clara 
another copper mine has been opened 
by an American Company; but its 
pret: distance from the and the 
ess rich character of the ore, have ren- 
dered it less successful. The ore of the 
Santa Clara mines is shipped to Eng- 
land, and smelted in the great poe | 
houses of Wales. The mineral wealt. 
of Cuba is not yet fully developed, nor 
will it be until a more enlightened gov- 
ernment rules its soil. It is probably 
much richer in minerals than is gene- 


rally supposed. ‘ 
e foho teal the Diario de la Ma- 
rina, for Jan. 1, 1852, the following state- 


ment of the exportation of copper ore 
from Cuba since 1841 : 


Quintals. Quintals. 
1841... .693,060 1846 .......... 635,654 
 eeppeeney 783,971 1847.......... 565,495 
MUR cise aed 768,650 1848.......... 656,491 
BS ccobatcilead 003,587 1849.......... 583,310 
1845... 860,922 1850 .......... 552,288 


From this it will be seen that copper 
mining in Cuba is declining. 

Coal is also abundant in Cuba. It is 
highly bituminous, and in some places 
degenerates into a form resembling the 

Itum which is found in the pitch 
lake of Trinidad, and in various parts of 
Europe. The ships of the Spanish dis- 
coverers of Cuba were careened with 
this bitumen, which is often found near 
the coast in a semi-liquid state, like pe- 
troleum or naphtha.* 

Marbles and jaspers of various colors, 
and susceptible as high polish,’ are 
found in many parts of Cuba, and in its 
chief dependency, the Isle of Pines. 
Mineral waters also abound. Those of 


* Humboldt : Essai, &c., p. 57. 
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San Diego, Madringa and Guanabacao 
are the best known. The latter, a few 
miles from Havana, is the most fre- 
quented ; the others being difficult of 
access. Madruga, about 25 miles from 
Matanzas, is also much frequented. The 
temperature of the springs of San Diego 
is about 95° F. The water is clear and 
transparent, nauseating the stomach, and 
emitting sulphuretted ydrogen. ese 
baths are found to be efficacious in cu- 
taneous diseases, congestion of the lym- 
tic glands. pers obstinate syphi- 
amenorrhea, chronic diarrheas, 
strictures of the abdominal viscera, mus- 
cular contractions, etc.* 


It is not at all improbable, that if the 
isle of Cuba were subjected to a thorough 
eological survey, it would be found to 
immensely rich in silver, iron, gold, 
and other metals. The alluvial deposits 
of the island have always been found 
auriferous. Those parts of the island 
affording the granitic auriferous sands 
are the mouth of the rivers Damusi and 
Cannado, which fall into the bay of 
Jagua; and in those parts of the rivers 
Sagua la Grande and Agabama which 
are nearest to Escambray ; also, at the 
point where the Saramaguacan falls in- 
tothe bay of Nuevitas, and the rivers 
Holguin, Bayamo and Nipe, in the pro- 
vince of Santiago, as before mentioned. 
Some specimens of the finest gold have 
been obtained from the mines of Aga- 
bama and Sagua la Grande. 


In 1827, Don José Escalante an- 
nounced the discovery of silver and 
copper in the lands of Manicar in 
the jurisdiction of VillaClara. The first 
ores gave no less than seven ounces of 

re silver to the quintal of ore; but 

ey have become less productive, per- 
haps, because they have not been pro- 
perly worked. 

It is very generally believed in Cuba, 
that iron exists in various parts of the 
island. The Sierra Maestra gives ample 
indications of it. No attempts have ever 
been made to work the iron ores of Cuba, 
owing to the scarcity of fuel, the diffi- 
culty of access to the mines, and many 
other causes. The mountains of Santa 
Espiritu, Villa Clara, San Juan and Tri- 
ni stale contain not only the precious 
m but a great deal of iron.t 
* Turnbull 


» p. 256-7. 
* + Turnbull’s Travels in Cuba, 1840, pp. 253-54. 
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Native loadstone has been found in 
the mountain Juaraqua, not far from 


Santi and near the of Tanamo 
and Naranjo. Chalk is found in the 
western part of the island. A beautiful 


variegated marble exists at Regla and 
Guanabacoa, and in other parts. Chal- 
cedony has also been found at Guana- 
bacoa, superior to that of Hecla. It has 
also been found in the eastern part of the 
island. Mines of alum and copperas 
were formerly worked in the Juragua 
mountains. Many varieties of the most 
beautiful and useful slates are found. 
Poputation.—Notwithstanding that 
the early Spanish writers on Cuba are 
numerous, still their works afford us but 
little information regarding the actual 
number of the aborigines of the island 
when it was discovered by Columbus. 
This defect may be traced to the fact, 
that an edict, promulgated by the crown 
of Spain, in 1556, required all works 
written on the affairs of America to be 
submitted to the censorship of the Coun- 
cil of the Indies. This censorship studi- 
ously concealed, as much as possible, all 
knowledge of the real value of the Span- 
ish possessions in America, and deprived 
the world of much valuable informa- 
tion. Writers differ very much in re- 
rd to the population of the aborigines. 
There is a denosition manifested bs all 
of them, (or perhaps we should blame 
the censorship,) to diminish the number, 
in order to conceal the atrocities com- 
mitted by the Spaniards. Arrate de- 
clares that they could not have exceeded 
300,000; but this would seem hardly 
credible, when we consider the size of 
the island, and its natural capabilities of 
sustaining a large population. Some 
writers* state that the isle of Cuba, at 
the time of its conquest in 1511, had 
1,000,000 of inhabitants, and that there 
remained of that one million, in 1517, 
only 14,000! But this appears to be in- 
consistent with the statement of Fray 
Inys Bertran, a priest who, on cot. 
the island, in 1569, in consequence o 
the persecutions he suffered from the 
European settlers, predicted that “the 
200,000 Indians which Cuba contained, 
would perish the victims of the cruelty 
of the Euro ans.” So that the Indians 
were far from being extinct in 1569. 
Gomara, however, in his Hist. de las 


* Albert Hiine : Hist. Philos., 1820; vol. i., p. 137. 











Indias, states that, in 1553, the Indians 
had entirely disappeared. The accounts 
of the bishop of Chiopa, on the popu- 
lation of Cuba, are equally contradie- 
tory. Humboldt, who weighs all the 
authorities, inclines to the opinion that 
the original population of Cuba was 
very small—say 300 or 400,000.* He 
thinks that although the island, from 
the great fertility of its a might 
nourish several millions of Indians; 
re that if such a large population 

existed, it would have exhibit- 
ed a more advanced civilization. Be- 
sides, if the population had been as great 
as is asse by some, he finds difficulty 
in believing that it could have disap- 
Sa from any of the alleged causes— 

e tyranny of the conquerors, the faults 
of governors, the severity of the slavery 
imposed, the small-pox, and the fre- 
quency of suicides—in the short space of 
30 or 40 years, as is admitted. 

All the Spanish historians admit that 
the aborigines of Cuba were enslaved ; 
but most of them endeavored to evade 
the imputation of cruelty on the part of 
their Banish masters. Herrera and 
Oviedo attribute their rapid extermina- 
tion to their despair on finding them- 
selves subjected to the dominion of 
Spain, and on being forced to labor.t 

Garcilasso relates that the effect of 
the despair of the natives was such, 
that the rage of hanging themselves in 
huts and caverns, by whole families, 

revailed, suicide being preferred to 
labor. Spanish writers have attempted to 
exculpate the conquestadores, by attribut- 
ing the disappearance of the natives to 
their taste be suicide! All cruelty is 
denied. 

The oppression of the natives began 
with the arrival of the “ cruel Hernando 
de Soto,’ as Humboldt calls him, to- 
wards 1539; and to reconcile the state- 
ment of Gomara, that in 1553 all the 
Indians had disappeared, he says, “we 
must necessarily admit that there were 
considerable remains of that people 
which saved themselves on canoes, in 


* Essai sur I Isle de Cuba, p. 130-132. 

+ The persecution of Bertram, for reproving the 
European masters, proves that they cruelly treated 
the enslaved natives. 

+ The Abbe Don Juan Nuix wrote a work enti- 
tled Reflexiones imparciales sobre la humanidad de 
los les, contra los pretendidas y 

liticos, in which he congratulates the American 

ndians “on having fallen into the hands of the 
Spaniards, whose conduct has been at all times 
the most humane, and the government the wisest.” 


Population of the Island, and of its Principal Towns. 
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Florida, believing, according to ancient 


traditions, that they were returning to 
the country of their ancestors.* 

The first census of Cuba was taken in 
1775. That and the subsequent census 
are as follows: 





ED ni ds aA hee. cges ce o+.0¢00 08 Rae 70,862 
NEUE: ics thasmesnntedescescesesekenand 272,140 
1811—Whites. : . .274,000 
* Free blacks oe . -» 140,000 
“ GRUOM. .. dnsopemmesven: cased >i 212,000 
-—— 600,000 
1817—Whites..............00.-.. 021 
” Free blacks................ 115,691 
oe UN aban a> nobbanech 268 
630,989 
1825—Whites....................+ 325,000 
- Free blacks.........:..«s- 130,000 
“ See 260, 
-——._ 715,000 
1827—Whites. ..............2.-05- 311,051 
my Free blacks... .........++. 106,484 
“ MUU: Amaecce: seasktes 942 
-———._ 704,487 
1841— Whites. . 418,291 
i | SREP RS \ 
veld te oN SAS 436,495 
-———_ 1,007,624 
1846— Whites. ...... 425,769 
ey SE 149, 
« ‘Slaves... . wi 323,759 
—-— 898,752 
1849+— Whites****... 26.6... cee 487,133 
“ Free blacks................ 164,410. 
« Slaves. ..... bis scewe.. +05. s888,807 
—-— 945,440 


The last two censuses we take from 
the Havana Diario de la Marina, for Jan. 
1, 1852. Neither of them includes sol- 
diers in garrison, crews of vessels, or the 
floating population. The census of 1846 
adding 40,000 for the omission could be 
increased to 938,752. And adding 54,- 
560 for the omission of 1849, the census 
of that year becomes 1,000,000. The 
above censuses, from 1775, show the fol- 
lowing progress of the white popula- 
tion : 


1775 to 1791, increase per annnum....2.14 per cent. 
1791 to i817, wel - - 3.18 on 
1817 to 1827, “ - “ 2.97 % 
1827 to 1846, “ 3 200 
1846 to 1849,  “ <sfhaibes 245 “ 


The censuses of 1841 and 1846 give 
the following as the population of the 
principal cities and towns of Cuba: 


1841, 1846. 
Havana... ...siecccocsecsés 137,498...... 106,968 
Puerto Prince... .....«..0.«<. 24,034.....6 19,168 
Santiago de Cuba............. 24,753...... 005 
Ge scat eeneceditees ccsee 2,515...... 2,612 
MBtOR E08 ..n 6. ce snice tec cscnss 18,991...... 16,986 
GS daincic 006. Viesteasccrs 1,828...... 3,103 
* Essai, p. 133. 


+ For a dissertation upon the population of Cuba, 
see an able article in De Bow’s Review, vol. viii., 
. 313, by T. C. Reynolds, Secretary of Legation at 
Niadria. We recommend every reader to peruse 
that article with care in connection with the pres- 
ent. 
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1841. 1846, 
San Juan de los Remedios..... 4,313...... 4,106 
Ce ere 2,437...... 4,324 
CULAR, 0 scl aie satedens.e 12,718...... 13,222 
cin cab os bias eee ee 5,837 
Santo Spiritus................ 9,484...... 7,424 
Nuevitas..... 1,368...... 1,222 
— sneer anabaane = Pr re--4 
PD evdibena cscviessceuies 480...... ‘ 

Holguin ss hidaid hth od solilahawes 4,199..... 3,065 
Baracoa*. ® 2,605...... 1,853 


We have no later statements of the 
population of the principal cities and 
towns, except of the city ofHavana. In 
the Diario de la Marina for January 1, 
1852, it is stated that the population of 
Havana in 1849, was 142,002; and in 
1850, 150,561 souls. 

The population of Cuba is divided into 
four classes, of which the first are the 
i compere: the most, powerful por- 
tion. ey comprise, with some excep- 
tions, the merchants, the army, the 
clergy, and all the government offices, 
from the Captain-General down to the 
captain of partido. The Creoles form the 
second class, and are generally plant- 
ers, farmers, or lawyers, but are most 

enerally scrupulously excluded from 

e army and higher civil offices. 
They find no sympathy among the 
Spaniards, who treat them with open 
contempt and hauteur, though inferior to 
them in intelligence and enterprise. 
The Creole seeing himself, in his own 
native land, excluded from all offices in 
the government, in the army, and in the 
church, regards with no favorable eye 
those sent from Spain to rule over him, 
and to mend their fortunes at his expense 
by exacting to the utmost from his 


gains. 

The third class is made up of about 
an equal number of free mulattoes and 
free negroes, who are by law excluded 
from all civil offices. They compose a 
respectable part of the militia, and would 
play an active part in any revolutionary 
movement that might occur. The free 
colored population of Cuba have many 
privileges, and are more kindly treated 
and respected than the same class in our 
northern states. The Spaniard has not 
the same ey to color that the 
Anglo-Saxon has. The free colored 
are forbidden by law to intermarry with 
the whites, and are also excluded from 
the learned professions. This obstacle, 


_ 


* This town is remarkable for being the 
where Columbus first landed, on the of 
ber, 1482. 

t Notes on Cuba, p. 198. 
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however, is sometimes removed by hav- 
ing the children baptized as white by 
the priest; or, by procuring witnesses to 
ive oath to their white extraction, and 
the fraud is winked at. The greater 
rtion of this ¢lass have procured their 
Soodent by purchase. 

The slaves of Cuba are divided into 
bozales, those recently brought from 
Africa; the Jadinos, those imported 
before the law, in 1821, prohibiting the 
slave trade ; and the criollos, those born 
on the island.* By the laws of Cuba, 
every owner of slaves is bound to 
instruct them in the Catholic religion, 
after the labor of the day has been 
finished, to the end that they may be 
baptized and partake of the sacrament. 
On Sundays and feast days they are not 
to be employed more than two hours for 
the necessary labors of the estate, the 
feeding of the animals, etc., except when 
the gathering of the crop admits of no 
delay. They are required to have daily 
six or eight plantains, or an equivalent 
in potatoes, yams, yucas, or other vegeta- 
bles, eight ounces of meat or fish, and 
four ounces of rice or flour. The quan- 
tity of clothes is also prescribed, and 
also the treatment of the women. They 
are not to be worked more than nine or 
ten hours per day, except during the 
harvest of canes, when they may be 
employed sixteen hours daily. On Sun- 
days and holidays they must be allowed 
to attend to their gardens and private 
occupations. Those only between six- 
teen and sixty can be tasked, and when 
liberated they must be allowed a per- 
manent subsistence, A slave may pur- 
chase his liberty for a price fixed by 
three arbiters, one chosen by the master 
and two by the Sindico Procwrador 
General. Liberty and a reward of $50 
are to be bestowed on a slave who 
reveals a conspiracy. No slave can 
receive from his master, for any offence, 
more than twenty-five lashes; a crime 
requiring more must be punished only 
after a judicial investigation. A master 
who maltreats his slave, maims him, or 
otherwise seriously injures him, is com- 
pelled to sell him to another. A master 
violating the slave code may be fined 
from $20 to $200. 


* Bozal signies muzzled; ladino, versed in an 
idiom, or one who has been in the country a year. 
Criolleo means Creole. The term bozal is also 
rendered nouvellement arrivé, en parlant dun 
négre. 








Treatment of Slaves—Classes of Nobility—Priesthood. 


Such is a partial sketch of the Cuban 
slave code; but it is necessary to ob- 
serve that its provisions and require- 
ments are not strictly regarded. That 
part regarding the religious and moral 
government of the slaves is enforced 
only so far as to secure them baptism 
and. burial in consecrated grounds. On 
a few Spanish estates, says the author of 
“ Notes on Cuba,” prayers are re 
to them before going to work in the 
morning, and before retiring to their 
dormitories. He also says that the slaves 
of Cuba, compared with the manufactur- 
ing and mining classes of England, labor 
less, and, so far as Dn sng enjoyment 
goes, are better off. He declares the 
account of their being killed by over 
labor, “absurd tales.”* 

There is one other class of citizens in 
Cuba that we must notice, before leaving 
this branch of our subject. We allude 
to the “ Nobility of Cuba.’ These con- 
sist of twenty-nine margutses and thirty 
counts, more than half of whom have 
been created since 1816. From 1816 to 
1833 Ferdinand VII. created eleven 
marquises and fifteen counts. Most of 
them had acquired their wealth by 
sugar plantations, and are jocosely called 
“ sugar noblemen.”’ They often adopt the 
names of their estates, as the Marquis 
de Santa Lucia, the Conde de Cosa- 
Romero. The Marquis del Real Socorro 
obtained his title by presenting a large 
sum of money to the government when 
its coffers were empty ; and a few others 
had theirs conferred for military and 
other services to the state. The greatest 
number have, however, been bought, no 
consideration being paid to aught but the 
wealth of the individual, the mother 
country thus taxing the idle arrogance of 
her colonists. The price paid for a 
patent of nobility has varied from 
$20,000 to $50,000, the purchaser being 
compelled to entail a certain amount of 
property with the title. 

ne in Cuba is struck with the num- 
ber of estates held by titled owners. 
Many of them are very extensive, and 
are rented out, paying a fixed annual 
tribute; so that a large plantation may 
often be obtained for a yearly tax, with- 
out paying any purchase money. Many 
wealthy persons in Cuba have purchased 
titles of nobility, not only on account of 
the rank they give possessors in society, 


* Notes on Cuba, pp. 249—263. 
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but also for the exemption they confer 
from petty annoyances from captains of 
partidos, and other low officers of justice. 
A Cuban noble can only be tried by 
a high tribunal, and cannot be arrested 
for debt. Military officers, also, can only 
be indicted before a military court; 
and priests only before ecclesiastical 
bodies. 

The origin of many of the Cuban 
nobility, while it exposes them to the 
private derision of the untitled crowd, 
creates among themselves a clannish 
feeling, and presents an insuperable 
barrier to a general social spirit among 
the nobility. The marquis of 1832 looks 
down with something like contempt on 
his younger brother of 1835; and those 
of the 17th or 18th century, counting 
largely on their pedigree and antiquity, 
hold themselves quite aloof from the 
mushroom $20,000 “ sugar noblemen” of 
the degenerate 19th. The tone of Cuban 
society is also eminently aristocratic, 
and certain classes are very exclusive. 
The native of old Spain does not conceal 
his hatred of foreigners and his contempt 
of the Creole.* 

The untitled crowd is divided into the 
sugar planter, the coffee planter, the 
merchant, the liberal professions, and 
the literati. All below these form a 
single class with which the rest do not 
associate. The planter is one grade 
above the merchant. The bar and the 
bench are grossly corrupt and despised. 
Among the lower classes there is an 
absence of all refinement, religion, edu- 
cation and decency. 

Nor is the moral character of the 
highef classes of Cuba quite above sus- 
picion. Their outward decorum may be, 
to a great extent, says a shrewd writer, 
only in appearance, and there is much 
reason to believe that the grossest im- 
morality and irreligion prevails among 
them. Religion has become, in fact, in 
Cuba, a mere mockery, the priesthood 
being plunged into the grossest im- 
morality, and given to a daily violation 
of all those rules of conduct which are 
so strictly enjoined by the Catholic 
churches of the United States. The 
priests of Cuba and Mexico have be- 
come the scandal of the whole Catholic 
world ; and it would be a gross calumny 
on the enlightened Catholic citizens of 
the United States, to insinuate that they 


* Notes on Cuba, pp. 196—198. 
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countenanced Catholicism as it now 
exists in Cuba, if even they admit it to 
be Catholicism at all. The most open 
infidelity prevails in Cuba, and the 
Ling as @ class are universally des- 
. Manvractures.—Of these the most 
important are the making of sugar, mo- 
lasses, and rum; the preparation of 
coffee, the manufacture of cigars, the 
bleaching of wax, and the manipulation 
of the minor staples of the island. Man- 
ufactures, indeed, of Py other descrip- 
tion, are not to be looked for in any 
country where the population are not 
impelled te them by the barrenness of 
the soil. Salt is manufactured to a 
limited extent. 

InTeRNAL Communication — Ralt- 
rRoADS.—The means of communication 
between the interior and the cvast are 
very imperfect generally. The common 
roads are badly constructed, or rather 
not constructed at all, and during the 
rainy season are, in general, impassable 
for wheel carriages. The evil is di- 


minished by the long and narrow form i 


of the island, which enables the planters 
to bring their produce to a place of ship- 
ment without any very long land jour- 
neys. The number of coasting vessels 
is in consequence very considerable. 
There are three principal high roads, 
under the care of the Junio de Fomento ; 
but they are always in bad condition, 
and quite impassable during the rainy 
season. They conduct to all parts of 
the island. 

There are six rail-roads on the island. 
The oldest road, finished in 183%, leads 
from Havana to Guines, in the interior, 
a distance of forty-five miles. It now 
belongs, we believe, to a company, who 
have extended a branch from San 
Felipe to Batabano; another from Rin- 
con to San Antonio is progressing, and 
another from Guines to Los Palos. The 
rail-road from Regla to the mines of 
P ridad has been abandoned, The 
one from Matanzas to Sabanilla is com- 
plete. That from Cardenas to Bemba, 
and that from Jucaro to beyond Altami- 
sal are long since finished, as also that 
from Puerto Principe to Nuevitas. On 
all these roads the accommodations for 
passengers are not excelled by any road 
in the United States. The engines are 
generally under the care of Americans, 
and also the general management of the 
roads. These roads have all proved 
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profitable investments. By means of the 
rail-road to Batabano, and the steamers 
on the southern coast, St. Jago de Cuba 
can be reached in four days from 
Havana, and the journey to Jamaica is 
thus greatly expedited.* Communica- 
tion with all parts of the island by water 
is effected by means of steamers, which 
ply regularly. The number of coastin 
vesselsis very great, The number that 
entered the port of Havana, in 1851, was 
3,523.4 

Currency.—Paper money is un- 
known in Cuba. The Gteublieg me- 
dium, like that of Old Spain, consists 
exclusively of the precious metals. The 
coins in use are Roanish doubloons, or 
ounces of gold, which are a legal tender 
for seventeen hard dollars ; also the sub- 
divisions of the doubloon—the half be- 
ing $8 40; the quarter, $4 20; the 
eighth, $2 10; ant the sixteenth, $1 50. 
Mexican and Columbian doubloons are 
also a legal tender for $16. Their ali- 
quot parts are worth 8, 4, 2, and $1, re- 


merevery. Of silver coins, the Span- 
ish dollar, and its divisions, and also 
Mexican. United States and South Ame- 


rican dollars, are a legal tender at their 
nominal value. 

The only incorporated banking estab- 
lishment at Havana, is that called the 
Royal Bank of Ferdinand VII., which 
was created in 1827. The capital of 
this bank, amounting to a million of dol- 
lars, was provided by the Spanish gov- 
ernment. Its business is confined to the 
discounting of promissory notes and bills 
of exchange ; and the directors are pro- 
hibited from engaging in any other 
speculation, however lucrative it may 
appear, under the penalty of being held 
personally responsible. The rate of dis- 
count is fixed at 10 per cent. per an- 
num. No individual or house is accom- 
modated beyond $10,000 for three 
months. No new discount is allowed 
to any party who has been guilty of the 
slightest irregularity, for the space of 
three years afterwards. All perty, 
even a wife’s dowry, is liable for a debt 
due the bank. 

The Colonial Minister of Finance is 
president of the bank. The directors 
of the b three in number, are held 
responsible for their proceedings to the 
government, in the sum of $10,000 
each, giving mortgages to that amount 

* Notes on Cuba, pp. 336—7. 
t Diario de la Habana. 
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on real estate. Each director has one 
of the three keys of the box. 

There are also private b houses 
? Havana, which discount bills, and 

eal in exchanges.* 

Epvcation.—In the whole island of 
Cuba, education is at a very low ebb. 
According to the latest and most favora- 
ble accounts, the schools are as follows: 


MO . Sava oclstle ates 79 
Of colored male.........ce-+....-s0+5- 6 
= Ev sabccouhesdetesscose 8 


Total Schools in Cuba........... 


The pupils of these schools are divid- 
ed as follows : 


White ae Sai wehlddccrdsdovidbe .oddbh 
ME nidvithe« cendap cop anh easp te 2,417 
Colored Ns ane onan sttne do tke ahead 460 
Me Wee cac dds ive. dec ctseds 180 
BUEN «4 si:teCwons abies on cunhiakin 9,082 


From this, then, it appears, that out of 
the whole population of Cuba, which is 
about 1,000,000, there are only 9,082 
children, of all grades, who attend 
school Of this number, only 3,757 are 
educated gratuitously. The remaining 
5,325 attend school at their own ex- 
pense. Of the 3,757 pupils, 540 are 
educated by the once flourishing “ So- 
ciedad Patriotica,’ whose resources were 
derived from the personal subseriptions 
of the members, and the voluntary con- 
tributions of citizens; 2,111 by local 
subscriptions; and the remaining 1,106 
gratuitously taught by the professors. 

The latest official returns show that 
the number of free children, in the isle 
of Cuba, between the ages of five and 
fifteen, is 99,599; of whom, as before 
po Iago 9,082 have the benefit of 
schools, and these chiefly by private 
means. No appropriations from the 
general treasury of Cuba are made for 
public instruction, although the revenue 
of the island is about $22,000,000. 
far from receiving aid from the treasury. 
the schools have actually been depriv 
by it; for when the custom-houses have 
taken charge of collecting the local 
taxes estab for publie instruction, 
ten per cent. commission has been de- 
ducted for the service ; and large sums 
imposed on commerce and trade for this 

, have been, and are to this day, 
rrithhela and unaccounted for by the 

. In Cuba only one free child 
in 63 attends school. 


* Trumbuil’s Cuba, pp. 87-102. 
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The Sociedad Patriotica was establish- 
ed in 1790, and its name is now changed 
to that of the Real Sociedad Economica de 
la Habana, in which the term 
usurps the place of Patriotic. i 
Royal Society of Havana is divided into 
four principal sections—on Education, 
Agriculture, Commerce and Popular In- 
dustry, and the History of Cuba. There 
is attached to the institution a public 
library, kept in the old convent of San 
Domingo, and is open daily, except on 
Sundays and festivals. e society 

ublishes monthly a memorial of its la- 
; rs,* which is mee vd less — 
or statistics regarding the past an 
sent condition of the island. It , os 
branches in nine of the principal towns 
of Cuba, which are in correspondence 


-with it. The parent society in Havana 


has numbered from its foundation 300 
members. Its corresponding members 
are 63.¢ 
There is at Havana the Royal Univer- 
sity, embracing a medical and law 
school, and chairs on all the~ natural 
sciences. The medical school was re- 
orgenized in 1842, and the present re- 
quisitions for graduation, among others, 
are a classical education, and six years 
study of medicine. The ordeal through 
which foreign candidates for licenses to 
practice are now compelled to pass, is 
rigid in the extreme, and the expenses 
amount to nearly $400. Several of the 
essors are French, and the school 
a very respectable standing.¢ 
We take occasion here to observe, 
that it is with the greatest satisfaction 
that we find ourselves enabled to record 
so favorable an account of medical edu- 
cation in Cuba. With all her faults, she 
deserves the credit of duly appreciating 
the importance of making medicine 
truly what it professes to be—a learned 
profession. She lays down, as the first 


So requisite for a rw a classical educa- 


tion ; and to she adds a six years’ 
course of medical study. Our American 
schools will, many of them, be disposed 
to consider, as unnecessary, such a se- 
vere training; but it is just what it 
ought to be every where. Here in the 
United States we have disgraced—yes, l 
i it—we have disgraced the medi- 

profession, by omitting the classical 
education altogether, and by reducing 

* Under the of the Censorship. 


+ Notes on Cuba, p. 213-14. 
¢ Notes on Cuba, by a Physician, 1844, p. 215. 
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the course of medical studies to two 
courses of lectures, of four months each ! 

The consequences of this are notorious, 
and the medical profession is disgraced. 
A medical diploma, from an American 
medical school, is now a piece of worth- 
less lumber. The only way that this 
disgrace can be blotted out, is to return 
to those requisites of a learned profes- 
sion—a thorough classical education, 
and a medical course embracing a term 


of years. 

Eincation in Cuba is in a lower state 
than in almost any other civilized coun- 
try. Some idea can be formed of this 
dearth of education from the number of 
pupils in the schools of its principal 
towns and cities. At Guines, a town of 
16,000 inhabitants, of whom 2,612 are 
whites, there are only 235 scholars in all 
the schools. Matanzas, with a popula- 
tion of 16,986, of whom 10,000 are 
whites, has only 815 pupils, and 16 
schools. In very popular sections of the 
island, the dearth of schools is very re- 
markable. Nueva Filipina, with a popu- 
lation of more than 30,000, had, in 1844, 
but one school of forty boys. Guana- 
bacoa, one of the oldest towns in Cuba, 
with a population of 10,000, had only 
one free school of thirty boys in 1844. 

Besides the Royal University at Ha- 
vana, there are several other institutions 
of learning. Among these are the Royal 
Seminary of San Carlos y San Ambrosio, 
founded in 1773; a girl’s seminary, 
founded in 1691 ; a free school of sculp- 
ture and painting, founded by the Socie- 
dad Economica, in 1818; a mercantile 
school, also free, and many private in- 
stitutions for instruction in the elemen- 
tary branches of education. 

Among the private institutions of 
learning at Havana, at the present time, 
are the Real Colegio de Humanidades 
de Jesus y Jose, in the calle de Acosta ; 
the Colegio de Ninas de Nuestra Senora 
de las Mercedes, directed by Dona Ca- 
ridad Santi, in which institution is 
taught the catechism, reading, writing, 
Spanish grammar, geography, French, 
English, talian, drawing, music, danc- 
ing, politeness, (urbanidad,) needlework, 
ete. It has six professors. There is al- 
so the High School of Professor Macsimo 
Dominguez de Gironella, an institution 
similar to our best high schools in New- 
Orleans. From the Havana papers it 
appears that there are also several mer- 
cantile academies, in which are taught 
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book-: i ithmetic, stenography, 
and the Eng ish and Freneh — 
Of the actual condition of any of 
above-named institutions we have no 
positive knowledge. 

A museum of natural hi was 
established at Havana, in a which 
the learned naturalist, Don elipe 8. 
Poye, was appointed Director > without 
the walls of the city a botanical garden 
was also laid pr Mako in 1844, was 
under the care of Professor Auber. 


It is a by all recent writers on 
Cub t there exists a lamentable 
dearth of schools in Cuba. Of the white 


Creoles no liberally educated persons 
are found except among the more 
wealthy portion, who send their sons to 
Europe and the United States for their 
education. The middle class has but 
an elemen education ; and the low- 
est class, which is by far the most nu- 
merous, is without any education at all 
—sunk into the grossest ignorance. 


The suppression of infant schools by 
Gen. O’ Donnell, a former Captain-Gene- 
ral of Cuba, is well known. An order 
has recently been made, by the Cuban 
authorities, which in effect prohibits 
parents from sending their children to 
the United States for purposes of educa- 
tion; and such nts, deprived of 
means of liberal education at home, are 
driven to the expedient of proving ill 
health, or feigning it, in their children, 
in order to obtain passports for them.* 

Such is the state of education in Cuba 
at the present time, according to the 
best authorities. ough the people 
are taxed beyond any other known com- 
munity in the world, the white popula- 
tion paying annually to the government 
more $12,000,000, (so say the gov- 
ernment returns, but in reality it is 
nearly double that sum,) a are almost 
entirely destitute of schools.¢ It was 
announced in the Diario. de la Marina, 
of January 1, 1852, that the government 
were about toestablish nineteen primary 
free schools, distributed between Ha- 
vana, Matanzas, and Puerto Principe ; 
also two normal schools at Havana; Bui 
we are not aware that the schools have 
as yet been established. 
vehungunron <The chief agricultu- 

ucts 0 are sugar, coffee, 
and tobacco. The cultivation of these 


* “ Cuba and the Cubans,” p. 184. 
+ Notes on Cuba, p. 251. 








Exports of Sugar, Molasses, Brandy, Coffee and Waz. 


products has advanced with extraordi- 
nary rapidity, especially since 1809, 
when the ports of the island were more 
freely opened to foreigners. The most 
complete account of the agricultural 
products of Cuba that has ever been 
published, appeared in a semi-official 
paper, entitled « Isla de Cuba en 1851,” 
which occupied the entire columns of 
the Diario de la Marina for January 1, 
1852. The tables are of official origin, 
and we shall give them entire. 


General Statement of the Arrobas* of Sugar 
exported from the Island from the Year 
1786 to 1850: 


Arrobas, 
Ist 5 years, 1786—1790..............5,452,192 
Average per year... ................ 1,090,438 
2d 5 years, 1790—1795........... «.. 7,572,600 
ee As ns Kane one dan etinns 1,514,520 
3d 5 years, 1795—1800 .. .......... 11,466,776 
IG i uURR tks da'vh fis s ce edees eed 293,355 
4th 5 years, 1800—1805.............. 14,823,270 
SIEUIET 5.5 00a aoc cnacancs odcn 2,964,654 
5th 5 years, 1805—1810.............. 15,101,200 
Is is chbitiise + 90:0.44) -60 4230 end vd 020,240 
6th 5 years, 1810—1815......... .... 14,493,756 
WMI occ we scpvccses cccdensecee en 
7th 5 years, 1815—1820.......... ... 18,058,206 
0 Renee 3,611,641 
Sth 5 years, 1820—1825.............. 24,526,581 
RR SE hee Pees 4,905,316 
9th 5 years, 1825—1830.............. 32,540,689 
PI ik nie Ty des ee ee . 6,508,137 


§ 
10th 5 years, 1830—1835 
Average.............. 
ilth 5 years, 1835—1840 
Perr bea ebcnen ones he 
12th 5 years, 1840—184 
DN eee ree 
13th 5 years, 1845—1850 





Ist 5 years 
2a “ 





3d “ 
4h «* 
Sth “* 
6th * 
ih * 
Sth “ 
Oth 4“ 
10th * 
llth “ 
12th “ 
13th “ 


From this it will be seen that the in- 
crease of the 13th period of 5 years over 
the 1st period, was 1614 per cent. The 


* Of the weights and measures used in Cuba, 
the arroba is equal to 25 7-16 pounds English dry 
measure ; the arroba, liquid measure, is 4 1-10 Eng- 
lish gallons. The Spanish quintal is 101 34 Eng- 
lish pounds. The — is 200 pounds Spanish, 
or about 3 English bushels. Of superficial mea- 
sure, 108 Spanish varas are equal to 100 English 
yards. 
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annua] increase, during the 65 years, 
was 25 per cent. 

It is not known precisely at what time 
the cultivation of the sugar-cane (arundo 
saccharifera) was commenced in Cuba. 
It was not until after the cultivation of 
sugar was commenced in St. Domingo, 
where it was introduced by Piedro de 
Atienza, about the year 1520. They 
used at that time, in the manufacture of 
sugar, cylindrical presses, moved by 
hydraulic wheels.* The isle of Cuba 
was far behind St. Domingo, at first, in 
agriculture. As late as 1553 Spanish 
historians make no mention of sugar in 
Cuba, and only speak of sugar exported 
from Mexico to Spain and Peru.t 


The next products most immediately 
connected with sugar are brandy and 
molasses. Of these we have not the sta- 
tistics as complete as those of sugar. 
We can only give the amount of those 
articles exported from the entire island 
since the year 1826, as follows: 


Brandy. Molasses. 

pipes. hhds, 
Bscnaée o0rhsnns*s | ap 68,880 
acc caveaes nathan Ae 74,083 
FORD sahil cdisces 2,864......... 891 
eee © eee 63,537 
are 3 eee 66,218 
DOOR foc icctoseeeeess 8688... .. aie 83,001 
rr 3,498. ...s seman 100,178 
[eee 3,227 ........ 95,768 
_____ Ret 98 Poe 3,648. . 104,218 
1835... csccse.. S81R. - «- 109,233 
Bi ain 4¢ o6-0,94%* 3,888.......++ 109,549 
MEV st ss sie terse S,8ED. ois. cs 114,975 
er OO: i 000s. 134,802 
 «“‘ee@embeppeter = Seerepumntt 136,447 
Pichu: «2 on eheden se a 146,464 
1841.. Seeds ALSO ok 131,390 
ee 30,887. 2.0.08 119,138 
|| TE + IN 191, 
a es VO. cossstes 172,431 
ert 4,190.........191, 
1846. . ae eee 203, 
EE bs 54 a00c0 99850 aa anscoas es 25 
1848. «+--+ 16,339. ...... ..228,726 
1849, .........- oo o+- 11,640... ......246,570 
Pi ntecccnsnte cons 11.825. .....2., 269,044 
1851. ciguetss.0 tice cee 400,000 


From the above table it will be seen 
that the annual increase in the produe- 
tion of brandy in the 26 years, is about 11 
per cent.; and that of molasses about 9 


per cent.f 


* Oviedo, Hist. Nat. des Ind. lib. 4, cap. 8. 

+ Humboldt: Essai sur [Isle de p- 162. 
See also De Bow’s Industrial Resources for other 
particulars—Articles West Indies, Cuba, Sugar, 
etc. 

tVast quantities of molasses have, in some years, 
in many parts of Cuba, been thrown away, the arti- 
cle not being worth the transportation. The plan- 
tations near Cardenas suffered the molasses to ran 
off into the ditches by the road-side, and gave it 
away to all who would receive it. In some 
ee were dug for it te run into, as it was found 

lestructive to vegetation wherever it flowed. 
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Let us now look at the oxgetetion of 
coffee and waz, from the whole island, 
during the last 26 years. It is as fol- 
lows: 


Coffee. Wax. 
Years. Arrobas. Arrobaa, 
BE ccvesede coscis 1,773,798.....2-- 22,918 
BEE coccccesocee ces 001 584. ....... 23,403 
BS comencegeccegt 1,284,088........ 21,404 
1829 1,736,256........ 23,482 
1830 1,796,598. ....... 38,740 
eae 2,130,582........ 29,850 
1832... 048,890. ....... 30,203 
PE owe tenedewen ds 566,359........ 41,536 
1834.. 1,817,315 - 35,258 
BGs 6660beeeens 1,416,015........ 31,044 
BD oneeserpcseetys 1,610,441........ 259 
A 9,133,506 ........ 39,264 
Bev cvenscsconpees 1,550,341. .. 28,296 
. Pee 1,950,309........ 39,315 
1840. -2,143,574........ 26,132 
1841. . 1,235,006 32, 
1842. .1,998,846........ 33. 
eer 1,631,782........ 48,101 
| SO rer 1,240,032........ 34.276 
RET 559,322. . 39,251 
1846 ° . 817,662.. 41,716 
1847 ws » Seeebet... creas , 
BE: » <éeeeessccces 694,137 50.110 
1849 bc cbuctctl BETOMEEGceheese 35,691 
aa §90.134........ 58,194 
nee 117,032 quintals. 


No returns for wax. 


From this table it will be seen that in 
the last 26 years, the production of cof- 
fee in Cuba has been declining at the 
rate of about 2 percent. annually, while 
that of wax has increased about 3 per 
cent. annually. 

The coffee plant was first introduced 
into the New World from the east, by 
the way of Europe. Van Horn, the go- 
vernor of Batavia, in 1690, sent some of 
the seeds to Amsterdam, some of which 
found their way to America. In 1718, 
coffee plantations were first made in 
Surinam, and in 1728, plantations were 
opened in Martinique and Jamaica. 

hen the French were driven from St. 
Domingo to Cuba, between the years 
1796 and 1798, they carried with them 
the coffee plant; and from that time 
coffee plantations multiplied rapidly in 
the island. (See De Bow’s Industrial 
Resources, art. “ Coffee.”’) 

A coffee plantation is one of the most 
beautiful objects in nature. It is a per- 
fect garden, surpassing any thing that 
the ablest horticulturist can produce 
out ofthe tropics. “Imagine more than 
300 acres of land,” says the author of 
Notes on Cuba, “planted in regular 
squares, with evenly pruned shrubs, 
each containing about eight acres, inter- 
sected by b alleys of palms, oranges, 
mangoes, and other beautiful trees; the 
interstices between which are planted 


with lemons, pomegranates, cape-jessa- 
mines, tuberoses, lilies, and various 
other gaudy and fragrant flowers; while 
a double strip of Guinea-grass, or of lus- 
cious pines, skirt the sides, presenting a 

retty contrast to the smooth, red soil in 
the centre, scrupulously kept free from 
all verdure. en the beauty of the 
whole while in flower—that of the coffee 
white, and so abundant that the -fields 
seem covered with flakes of snow; the 
fringe-like blossoms of the rose-apple ; 
the red of the pomegranate and Mexi- 
can rose; the large scarlet flowers of the 
pifion, which, when in bloom, coverin 
the whole tree with a flaming coat, is 
the richest production of Flora’s realms ; 
the quaint lirio’s trutpet-shaped flowers, 

inted yellow and red, and bursting 
into bunches from the blunt extremities 
of each leafless branch ; the young pine- 
apples, with blue flowrets projecting from 
the centres of their squares; the white 
tuberoses, and double cape-jessamines ; 
the gaudy yellow flag, and a score of 
other flowers, known to us only as the 
sickly tenants of the hot-house. And 
when some of the flowers have given 
place to the ripened fruit; and the 
golden orange, the yellow mango, the 
lime, the lemon, the luscious caimito, 
and the sugared zapote ; the mellow alli- 
gator pear, the custard-apple, and the 
rose-apple, giving tothe palate the flavor 
of otto of roses;—when all these hang 
on the trees in oppressive abundance, 
and the ground is also covered with the 
over-ripe fruit, the owner of a coffee 
estate might safely challenge the world 
for a fairer garden. Nor must this be 
thought the appearance it presents for 
only a short period. The coffee has 
successive crops of blossoms five or six 
times in the winter and spring; and on 
the orange, the ripe fruit and the blos- 
som, and the young green fruit, are of- 
ten seen at the same time; while seve- 
ral of the shrubs and plants bloom 
nearly all the year.”* “Nor is the rich 
fragrance,” says Mr. Turnbull, “of the 
orange grove to be compared for a mo- 
ment with the aromatic odors of a coffee 
plantation, when its hundred thousand 
trees have just thrown out their unrival- 
ed display of jessamine-like flowers, re- 
minding you of what you may have read 
in eastern fable of the perfumes of Ara- 
by the Blest.”+ 


* Notes on Cuba, 1844, p. 139. 
+ Turnbull’s Cuba, p. 
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The coffee tree, if left to nature, grows 
to the height of from 12 to 18 foot ¢ iv- 
ing off horizontal branches, knotted at 
every joint, which, like the trunk, are 
covered with a gray bark. The blos- 
soms look like the white jasmine, and 
form thick circular clusters around the 
branches. They appear from December 
to June, and last only two or three days. 
The berries at first are green, but be- 
come white as they enlarge and ripen, 
then yellow, and finally bright red, 
closely resembling the cherry in size 
and appearance. The trees are of- 
ten loaded with them in closely-wedged 
circles around each joint of the branches. 
On a single branch two feet long there 
are often seen as many as ninety of the 
berries, each containing two grains of 
coffee, with their flat sides together, im- 
bedded in a soft mucilaginous pulp. 
The berries ripen from August to De- 
cember, and are gathered by the hand ; 
and as three or four different crops are 
often ripening at the same time on each 
tree, as many separate pickings are re- 

uired. The berries, when perfectly 
ried, are passed through a mill, consist- 
ing of a large circular wooden trough, 
two feet deep, and in width, tapering 
from two feet at the top to one at the 
bottom. A heavy solid wooden wheel, 
about six feet in diameter, and eight 
inches thick at the circumference, plays 
in the trough, crushing the berries which 
pass between it and the bottom of the 
trough. The husks are then separated 
by means of a fanning mill, which also 
separates the larger grains from the 
smaller. The broken grains are picked 
out by the negroes for plantation use, 
while the whole ones are packed for 
market. The whole crop is generally in 
market by the first of February. 

The coffee tree, like the cotton plant, 
has a deadly enemy in the shape of a 
small worm, which often destroys it by 
girdling it beneath the bark. Another 
species of worm bores into the trunk, 
traversing it in every direction, causing 
it to fall by the first high wind. There 
are also two species of moths which 
prey on the leaves; but the most de- 
structive of all is a small fly which de- 
posits its eggs on the leaf, from which 

ring caterpillars that speedily consume 
the entire leaves of the tree. 

The coffee trees on a plantation are 
often several hundred thousand in num- 
ber. As many as 350,000 and 400,000 


trees are often seen. One tree yields 
from a half to three-fourths of a pound 
of coffee. The trees are in rows, at 
right angles, about four yards apart. 
Between the rows are planted plantains, 
corn, and other vegetables. 


To bring a coffee plantation into full 
— requires about four years. Mr. 

urnbull estimates that a coffee plant- 
ation of 200,000 trees would require, for 
the first seven years, an outlay of 
$40,000 ; and that the net annual re- 
turns, after that time, from the sales of 
coffee, corn, and the other products, after 
deducting all expenses, would be about 
$5,300; which would be 13 per cent. 
on the capital invested. The author of 
“Notes on Cuba,” who, we believe, was 
a physician of Charleston, now dead, esti- 
mates that a coffee plantation of 350,000 
trees will yield annually a net balance 
of $10,000, after the payment of all ex- 

nses ; but the cultivation of sugar is 
ound to be immensely more profitable. 
The coffee tree bears well when it is 
forty years old. 


The wax of Cuba, now so extensively 
exported, is not the product of native 
bees,* but of bees brought from Europe. 
The exportation of wax began in 1772. 
The wax of Cuba was formerly sent 
mostly to Mexico for consumption in 
the churches. The honey of Cuba is 
justly celebrated for its fine rich flavor. 
There is a native bee in Cuba, said to 
be stingless, which produces a black 
wax, and honey as limpid as water.} 

The next agricultural product which 
we shall mention is tobacco, of which 
we have the complete statistics since 
1826, as furnished by the Diario de la 
Marina, for Jan. 1, 1852. They are as 
follows : 


Leaf Tobacco. Manufactured, 

Arrobas. Arrobas. 
TOD fs oscenuseasa. TOMEE ctndemiene 197,194 
ER FO GB.  checdec. 167,362 
BOE... ceva eee Ee 210,335 
Be os a thand atte 395,508........:. 243,443 
., Serre 100,366 ........2 407,153 
RGR ie, 1 ee 33) ,438 
EAGER AS \ ” Re Ne Se 448,123 
1833 . Se 617,713 
TODS . ces scensoe 87,154 616, 
a ae BEAD » cadcsece’ 346,675 
BOD cock cdonndbad eee 518,443 
BEY i cbnccencnens 179,503 .........- 792,4 
.. Aer ee 916,466 
BEE. viendo cébune | Pee 874,258 
BT vike ok com sditns SE neecese cou 849, 
aa 230,303.......... : 
SOM sessiens's boas 997,713.......... 751,445 


* Humboldt : Essai, pee. 
+t Notes on Cuba, p. 347. 











Arrobas. Arrobas. 
ere 230,303 ........ 1,289,985 
Pee ee > eee 792,525 
BONS 2 accicacccouss 288,329........ 1,022, 
FOOD ccccscscecces SEB.081 .... 008 766,782 
Fae , ) eee 1,224,060 
BOGS . 25. c0scssees SELGSS. ....... Ty 
1849 . ..-160,765..... 618,600 
BED i ciccccceccas 320,195........ 1,063,200 
POU dneds ccntacde Fe Quintals. 


The tobacco of Cuba is celebrated 
throughout the world. The custom of 
smoking was borrowed from the natives 
of Hayti, and was introduced into Eu- 
rope towards the end of the 16th cen- 
tury. The plant is indigenous to Amer- 
ica, and the term tobacco is probably 
derived from Tabaco, a province of Yu- 
catan, where it is said to have been first 
found by the Spaniards. The honor of 
introducing it into England, about 300 
oan ago, is ascribed to Sir Francis 

rake and Sir Walter Raleigh. The 
name Zobacum Nicotiana is, of course, not 
classic Latin, the word Zobacum having 
been invented since the discovery of 
America ; and Nicotiana is obviously de- 
rived from Nicot, (John,) who first. intro- 
duced tobacco into France, in 1559. 
Some have derived the term tobacum 
and tobacco, from tabac, the name of the 
instrument used by the natives of Amer- 
ica in smoking the herb; others from 
Tobasco in Mexico. 

Humboldt says that the tobacco plant 
has been cultivated from time immemo- 
rial by the natives of Oronoko. It is 
not improbable that the Asiatics were 
acquainted with it long before the dis- 
covery of America, as is supposed b 
Pallas, Rumphius, and Louveiro, thoug 
it does not appear that it was known in 
Europe before that time. Ulloa, how- 
ever, has endeavored to show that the 
Europeans learned the use of it from 
the Asiatics. Columbus, on his arrival 
at Cuba, in 1492, beheld, for the first 
time, the custom of smoking tobacco 
among the natives.* 

The most ancient statements we pos- 
sess, on the quantity of tobacco which 
the isle of Guba has produced, extend 
back as far as 1748. The Abbé Raynal, 
whom Humboldt considers “a much 
more exact writer than is generally be- 
lieved,” states that, between 1748 and 
1753, the mean annual amount produced 
by the island was 75,000 arrobas. From 
1789 to 1794 the annual amount was 


* Irving’s Life of Columbus, vol. i. p. 287. 
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250,000 arrobas. From 1794 to 1803, 
the amount produced fell, owing to the 
government monopoly and other causes, 
to less than half that quantity. The to- 
tal production of tobacco, however, in 
the island, is believed to have been, 
from 1822 to 1825, a gain from 300,000 
to 400,000 arrobas.* During the goy- 
ernment monopoly from 10 to 12,000,000 
Ibs. of tobacco were sometimes accu- 
mulated at Seville, where all the to- 
baeco of Cuba yo deposited, and the 
revenue arising from it, in ea 

was about 6,000,000 ae lige 

The best quality of tobacco comes 
from the Vuelta Abajo, the southeastern 
part of the island, and the seed from that 
place is sent over the northern and west- 
ern parts. The tobacco lands of Cuba 
yield about 135 Ibs. tothe acre. 

During the government monopoly of 
tobacco, factories were established in the 
island, the officers of which were re- 
quired to buy up the crop at prices fixed 
by themselves. These officers, called 

isitadores des Vegas, had the inquisi- 
torial ory: confided to them of superin- 
tending the cultivation of tobacco, and 
in doing this they committed all sorts of 
abuses. They reduced the buying price 
so low that the unfortunate planters 
were brought to the very verge of ruin. 
To enhance the value of tobacco, by 
rendering it scarce, at one time they 
actually obtained an order from the 
crown of Spain to burn, or otherwise 
destroy, large quantities of tobacco on 
hand. When by this operation they 
had succeeded in raising enormously 
the price of tobacco in Spain, they filled 
the market with large quantities which 
they had secretly withheld from des- 
truction, and thus the government 
swindled its wees out of immense 
sums of money. This system, however, 
could not last long. In 1804 the raisin 
of tobacco in Cuba had become so sash 
reduced that 40,000 arrobas were im- 
ported that year from the United States, 
to supply the retail demand in Hava- 
na; and a still greater quantity also 
went from the United States to Spain.¢ 

The immense fertility of the soil of 
Cuba is well known; and it would be a 
gross error tc infer its agricultural capa- 

ilities from the amount of its products. 


* Humboldt: Cuba, p. 215. 
+ Turnbull’s Cuba, p. 317. 


See also De Bow’s 
Industrial Resources, art. “ Tobacco.” 
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Importations from the United States—Tariff of Cuba. 


Under a good government Cuba would 
roduce five times as much as it now 
oes. With an area of about 34,560,- 

000 acres, the os part of which is 

of the first quality for cultivation, we 

find that a great portion of the island is 

entirely uncultivated ;* so that its im- 

mense agricultural resources are, as yet, 

far from being developed. 


Having thus far spoken only of sugar, 
molasses, coffee and tobacco, it remains 
for us briefly to enumerate the other ag- 
ricultural products. Indian corn, whie 
is indigenous, yields two crops a year. 
There are two sorts in the island: the 
maiz de frio, and the maiz de agua. 
Rice is also produced in considerable 
——, in many parts, particularly in 

e low lands on the coast. Beans of 
various kinds are raised. Wheat was 
formerly raised, but its cultivation is now 
abandoned. 


Plantains and bananas thrive aston- 
ishingly. So productive is the plantain 
that 600 plants will maintain a famil 
of ten persons. One acre of ground will 
produce enough to feed five persons a 
whole year. Vast quantities, as is well 
known, are expertel to this country. 


Cotton thrives in many parts of the 
island, and is raised at much less cost 
than any other product. It will grow 
well on the barren and stony grounds 
near the coast. Its cultivation has been 
neglected from the supposition that su- 
gar and coffee were more profitable 
crops. In 1837, 26,987 arrobas were ex- 
ported. Cacao thrives well in the island. 


The fruits of the island are the pine, 
or anana, oranges of different kinds, 
lemons, limes, figs, strawberries, the 
nispero, melons of different kinds, the 
red and yellow mamey apple, and other 
fruits. Among the roots are the yuca of 
different kinds, and various species of 
the sweet potato. 


Trape.—Havana, Santiago de Cuba, 
Puerto Principe, Matanzas, Trinidad, 
Baracoa, Gibara, Cienfuegos and Man- 
zanilla are the ports of the island li- 
censed for foreign trade. The amount of 
the imports and exports of Cuba, since 
1826, is given in the following table. 
The figures under each head being the 
average annual amount.f 


*McCulloch estimates that only one-seventh of 
Cuba is under cultivation. 


t This table does not include slaves from Africa. 
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Imported. Exported. 
1826 to 1830........... $15,412,689..... $12.717,929 
1831 to 1835............ 16,756.348...... 12,887,339 
1836 to 1840............ 21,662,766...... 1,503, 
1841 to 1645............ 22,472,355...00: 24,099,646 
1846 to 1850............ 27,150,754...... 28,828,988 


From 1846 to 1850 the exportations of 
domestic products were as follows: 


oe aa $21,587,564 
SE ctipaddaduvennitv< sien 27,296,954 
1848. 25,312,553 
EL hts « « cuncetebdikantouneal 21,896,526 
SE sé inipraittiee wanna 25,043,154 


The foreign trade of Cuba is chiefly 
with this country. Our exports to, and 
imports from Cuba, during the last eight 
years, have been as follows: 


rts, Imports. 

1844.00 $5,238,595... .... $9,930,421 
DD 6 vhs ocdges sc cccwacseas ‘ae 6.804,414 
DED. pe cvt sme cvevcoeesecs 5,487,136...... 8,159.632 
RR errr ere 6.977, 706 -. 12,394, 

1848... 6,896,713...... 12,853,472 
1849... 5,309,213...... 10,659,956 
Des 0 0 thy cds ase wenceoes 297... .. ..10, 292,398 
Reo Rg A 6,523,763... ....17,046,931 


This table is compiled from the offi- 
cial returns of our government. With- 
out enumerating the different articles 
which we export to and from Cuba, it is 
sufficient to say that nearly all our pro- 
ducts go to Cuba in exchange for those 
of the island. 

Without undertaking to give in full 
the present existing Cuban tariff, we 
wiil here present so much of it as relates 
to those articles of commerce most con- 
sumed in Cuba, which are imported 
from this country. The table shows the 
enormous duties on each article, and the 
mode of valuation, so exaggerated as to 
double and triple the amount of the du- 
ties, etc. 


Summary of the importation of certain articles 
that have a large consumption tn Cuba, pro- 
duced by the United States, to which is 
a@ classification of the prices on which they 
are valued by the tariff of Cuba, and the 


duties charged on them. 

Per cent. 
Joists or scantling, per thousand ft. $20 00....27%¢ 
Tar, Per Dbl... .....ccceccess coves 3.00.... * 
PIOWE, GOOD. veces sess cesesssicccs,, OO..." 
Sy error 6 00....33%% 
Morocco, per doZ...........-- «+--+ a 
Codfish, qq. Ibs.......-.- -.2-.+-0- 3°50....2736 
Plaids, Scotch, per yard.......-...- 0 25....33 
Trunks, leather, each.............. $ 00....33 
Hide trunks..... ........s0eee.0e0s 4 00....33% 
Flannels, coarse, per yard.......... oR... * 
Flannels, 58 in., a FEB. odcuse cous o.., * 
Hogsheads, each.........--«++++- 2 00....27% 


Hogshead shooks.......- -...----- 1.00..." 
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Half boots, pair....... 7 oo 
Brass manuf., qq......+...-..---+-- 
Mackerel, per bbl..........--.----- 
Geldings, each......60..seceeccees 
Copper boilers, qq........ 00dh eepese 3 
Settees, wood, each..........- 10 
Negro cloths, per yard............. 3 
Preserved meats, per lb............ 0 
Salt beef, per bbl...........-....++- 9 
Pork a earre 
Willow wagons, each............. 
Carts, each...... . 

Straw wagons, each..............--. 
p Es EE en 
Pn SPT ee 
Copper nails, per qq...... a 
Copper, manuf,, per qq..... 

Russia sheeting, per yd 
Cabs, gigs, etc. ............+ ouncnat “ 





: 


ee: 


Cotton rope and cord, per piece... .. 

Staves, per 1000....... 

Floor matting, per yard............ 

Gs IIs pin a ceadce ccc coccce 

Fringe, cotton, per piece............ s 
“silk yes 


2a 

Flannels « a 
Blankets, each....... 
Corn meal, per bbl................. 
Flour, per bbl., dut 0 
Sugar moulds, per doz.............. 6 
Sa eee eee 2 
Cordage, per qq 2 
Piano Fortes, each........... 300 
Bricke, per 1000........cccccssssee0 6 
Valises, leather, each...... ........ 6 
“ for horsemen, each........... 2 
4 
2 
3 
4 
0 


Cotton shawls, per doz............. 
be * ordinary, each 

Stockings, cotton, per doz.......... 
“ wool “ ‘ 


Merino, 1 yard wide........ ........ 
Tables, card, 1 leaf........ 
“oe “ 2 “ 


ee 


CSCeYHY ODEN BDUSweKawc 





Candlewick, per arr............ abst 
Cotton hdkfs , per doz............. 
I, Ws «on no neresstaneses 
Ruled paper, 26inch............... 


-) Giem, SG eicss cade. 
oe “ “ 


? DET > ednde ncceunscassdh ve ss 


ey 
z 
a 
@ 
a 


Bags, per doz..... : 
Silk sewing thread, per Ib.......... 
TOOPEED, BOF O08... cccnc eos ncvcce 
Mahogany chairs, per doz.......... 
— chairs, slo 
inary chairs % Mv ngseses tee 
Saddies............ eDanaceeer sonees 
MIEE.« Jv0s ah han cos degaetilpe 
Boards, pine, per 1000.............. 
“ maple, “ “ 
Shingles - a wegen 
Sperm candles per qq............... 
Tallow “ “ “ 
Shoes, men’s or boys’, per doz...... 


BoekBonals 


— 
we 


83% 


The Cuban planter, before he can ex- 
port his products, must also pay an ad 
valorem duty of 214 per cent., if their 
destination be a Spanish port, and if the 
vessel bear a Spanish register. If the 
destination be foreign, and the vessel 
Spanish, the duty is 414 per cent.; and 
if both vessel and destination be foreign, 
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the duty is 614 per cent. There is also 
added, in every case, a balance duty of 
one per cent., determined by the amount 
of the export duties. Tobacco exported 
in foreign vessels, = a foreign desti- 
nation s a duty of 1214 per cent.* 

The ‘aitiolee aimitted 4 thee of duty, 
are iron sugar kettles, steam engines 
and machinery for sugar works, rice 
mills, horses and mares. 

The articles exported free of duty, are 
green fruits of all sorts, lime juice and 
syrup; also gold and silver in bullion, 
and specie. 

A foreign vessel of 300 tons entering 
one of the ports of Cuba, has to pay, be- 
fore it can get out of it, the following 
enormous charges : 


For tonnage duties, at 12 reals per ton, and 

1 per cent. of balance dut $454 50 
For d ing machine, at iy reals per ton, 47 37} 
Wharf duties, at 10 reals per 100 tons per 






day, say for 8 days.................e0. 00 
Custom-house charges, on visit ofentry.. 5 50 
Assistance in discharging, at $5 50 pe 
For an extract of the manifest.. ........ 1 60 
Custom-house clearance visit............ 5 50 
For cocket of outward cargo............. 8 00 
For the cocket stamp.................605 8 25 
For a translation of the manifest........ 12 00 
Custom-house officers’ fe@B®.............. 5 00 
For the captain of the port............ .. 6 00 
For lighthouse dues................. «-. 4 00 
For government dues. ............c0.00-- 4 00 
For bill of health........... .. 800 
For visit of health officer................ 2 00 

$645 12% 


Revenves.—The crown revenues of 
the island may be divided into six 
classes : 

ist. Rentas Maritimas, which include 
the duties on imports, exports and ton- 
nage, and the local or municipal duties, 
which are levied at some of the custom- 
houses of the island. 

2d. Jmpuestos Interiores, such as the 
tax on home manufactures, the consump- 
tion duty on butchers’ meat, the compo- 
sition levied from hucksters and hawk- 
ers, the sale of papal bulls and of stamp- 
ed paper, the profits derived from the 
lottery, and the impost ott cock-fighis.t 

3d. Deductions from the Rentas Eccle- 
siasticus, particularly from those called 
the royal ninths, and the consolidated 
fund, the sinking fund, the media annata, 
and the annual and monthly revenues 
of the clergy. 4 

4th. Dedueciones Personales, such as the 
contribution for exemption from military 


* Turnbull, p. 102. 
+ Gambling is also licensed. 
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service, called the lanzas, the medias 
annatas seculares, the deduction for the 
pay of invalids, and the tax on pawn- 

rokers. 

5th. Miscellaneous receipts, such as 
the product of the sales of royal lands, 
the returns of the old poll tax, the rents 
of vacant livings and of unclaimed 
estates, the produce of vendible offices, 
the hospitalidades, and the pefias de ca- 
mera. 

6th. Casual receipts, such as deposits, 


confiscations, donations, the recovery of 


arrears.* 

Of the Rentas Maritimas we have the 
most complete official accounts from 
1826 to 1850, giving the totals of each 
year, but not the details, as these are 
never given by the Cuban government. 

The following tables, as given in the 
Diario de la Marina for January 1, 1852, 
and which may be considered official, 
since every thing published in Cuba 
must first pass under the eye of the go- 
vernment, are the most complete con- 
nected account, we believe, of the reve- 
nues of Cuba that has ever been pub- 
lished. The returns are in dollars and 
reals. The writer in the Diario divides 
all the revenues of Cuba into two 
classes: the Rentas maritimas, or those 
derived from the custom-houses, and the 
Rentas terrestres, which include all other 
revenues whatsoever, enumerated above 
under the heads 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th and 6th. 


Revenues of Cuba, derived from duties on Im- 
ports and Exports, from 1826 to 1850 inclu- 


swe: 
rr Total Importation and 
ties, Exportation duties 
1698,..... $3,782,409 5 reals....... $4,683,753 43% 
ee 4,412,963 2% “ . .... 5,659,879 734 
1828...... 4,194,495 lig “ ...... 5,309,136 13% 
1829...... 938, — Bete 193,967 76 
1830...... 3,636,716 2 ee 5,027.005 334 
1631 ...... 3,932, Ot a 4,795,465 234 
1632...... 3.680,103 646 “ ...... »792,178 6 
1833...... 4,208,706 1 ©  aaaeee 5,235,371 6 
1834...... 4,405 314 1 weeerTs 5,098,288 6 
1685 ...... 4,791,777 3  ” endian 5,426,033 615 
1836 ...... 5,017,217 4% “  ...... 5,743,793 5 
1837 ..... 4,997,780 4% “ ...... $809,775 3 
1838. ..... 5,246,008 0% “ ...... 098,254 534 
1839 ...... 6,113,508 3% ...s 7,363,078 434 
1840...... 5,951,001 736 “ ...... 7,487,398 3 
SOeE isk. 5,943,819 6 oan 7,266,464 51 
1842...... 6,005,682 53% “ .... . 7,383,346 6 
1843...... 5,396,339 4356 “ ...... 6,987,017 1 
1844...... 6,020,403 1% * ...... 7,160.631 6% 
1845...... 5,306,416 5% “ ...... 5,970,748 5 
1846...... 5,413,422 3 mete 6,152,802 24% 
ja 6,601,233 7 7 ee 7,494,331 33 
1848...... 6,174,533 4 OG Peeens 6,883,858 534 
1849 ...... 5,844,783 2 © vaaee 6,429,26¢ 3 
1850...... 006,147 536 Lee 6,721,250 63 


* Turnbull's Cuba, p. 105. 


The following exhibits the total 
annual revenue of the island from all 
sources, to wit : importation and exporta- 
tion duties, and the rentas terrestres, on 
the authority of the Diario: 


Total Revenue. 
JOBS. «2. n0<e eeeeeeeee $7,107,935 6 
DET dass babsopebeseccsscuase 8,469,974 234 
1828... eoce «---~ 9,086,406 736 
Da wonsebnddadven ss co atin 9,142,612 33 
ly 4 odeaeSehate pass baasat 8,972,547 5 
BGS so Use dusgbid o deboegae¥ 7,297,205 0 
| SPP, ty 8,437,407 534 
Ps.. cx0'c eis cedosine #oons 8,895,457 
Sas 60 ccbes oouanast heeuean 8,945,734 734 
BS... svdeucst dehbcoduberes 9,297.182 73 
RTT oe 9,269,266 2 
BE dptneesethnaas eeokoaerne 8,837,165 046 
BEDS . cb isvedasueveece: stoces 9,672,713 636 
Db. «tne chases basins consde 11,204,433 5 
Mss ctocceatedeseapeshs can 11,606 ,203 
Maco onde ous cusgeues vate 11,115,341 1 
Ds p bielnbictad dev bine ddeiedce 11,661,973 
BD chen dnekes ccdetegactis 10,394,057 3 
BOR csiscneseccccseeposeses 10,480,252 7 
DOOR dike Sab ad ods Kédoevecde 9,192,078 436 
Bs do ot agdh es 0 ene cbnnen 11,140,778 736 
SE vcsce (adédad dep tne cone 12.808,712 734 
Re ee 12,922,573 534 
BOD ..o dead ddicde sc venaheos Ja 2,664 


In the elaborate official document in 
the Diario de la Marina, from which we 
derive the figures of the above tables, 
the writer labors to show that Cuba is 
one of the most prosperous and happy 
countries in the world, even more so 
than the United States. He endeavors 
to show that we are lamentably op- 
pressed by taxation, and drops a tear 
over the heavy burthens of imposts that 
weigh down our people—“ los impuestos 
que sobre sus habitantes pesan /” 

From the last table above it will be 
seen that the people of Cuba have to 
sustain a taxation of about $12,500,000 
annually, which is for the free popula- 
tion of the island (600,000) upwards of 
$20 per head, rich and poor. Now let 
us look at the “oppressep” states of 
Ohio, New-York, Maryland, and Penn- 
sylvania, and see how much the people 
of those states are taxed per head. The 
following table, which we compile, will 
show the oppression : 

Amount of state Amount 


Population, tax in 1849. per bead. 
Ohio. ..........1.980,408. ...$1,296,347 56....$0 65 
New-York ..... 3.097.304.... 5,548,981 28.... 1 80 
Maryland...... 583,035.... 714,987 60.... 1 40 
Pennsylvania. .2,311,786 ... 4,433,688 65.... 1 05 


That little or nothing of the $12,000,- 
000 goes to educate the people, we have 
shown ; and as to internal improvements 
by the government they do not amount 
to much. It is even a matter of open 
complaint in Cuba, that although vast 
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sums are raised by taxation ostensibly 
for the purpose of improving the public 
roads of the island, they are most of the 
og impassable, so that communications 

y mail are tediously slow. Even the 
writer in the Diario de la Marina, whom 
we have quoted, complains that the 
Junta de Fomento, or Board of Improve- 
ments, has for many years past done but 
little for internal improvements, and 
that little chiefly in the jurisdiction of 
Havana, notwithstanding that its re- 
sources between 1824 and 1850 have 
amounted to the enormous sum of 
$9,836,836, or $346,307 annually. With 
all these means in their hands, says the 
writer, for the improvement of the pub- 
lic roads, “we have seen the public 
mail detained from three to four days for 
the want of bridges, boats, ete.” 

The writer, who thus exposes the Junta 
de Fomento, which body, since 1824, has 
had the handling of more than $9,836,- 
836 for internal improvements, without 
making any, recommends that the Junta 
be suppressed, and its power and duties 
merged in those of the Captain-General. 
Whether the Captain-General would 
make a better use of the money intend- 
ed for internal improvements, is very 
doubtful. 

There is great obscurity in all the gov- 
ernment returns of Cuba, as regards the 
gross amount of taxation. The official 
publications which are made, neither 
comprehend the whole range of taxes, 
nor is there generally affixed to each 
head anything more than the balance 
subject to the control of the general 
treasury; that is, after deducting the 
enormous rates allowed those by whom 
the revenues are collected, the balance 
is reported as the amount of tax levied 
on the people: so that the $12,000,000, 
officially reported as being the whole tax, 
is only the balance, after all expenses of 
collection are deducted. The author of 
“Cuba and the Cubans” estimates that 
the amount of money actually collected 
by the Cuban government annually, for 
taxes, is about double the amount offi- 
cially reported. He shows this to have 
been the case for the year 1844, and the 
system is now the same.* 

_ Army.—The Captain-General of Cuba 
is commander-in-chief of the army, 
which is divided into the regular troops 


* “Cuba and the Cubans,” pp. 167-181. We should, 
however, receive the statements of either side, 
in these matters, with some grains of allowance. 
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and militia. Of the first there are, in 
ordinary times, seven regiments of in- 
fantry of the line, and five regiments of 
light infantry; one battalion of eight 
companies of artillery, one of which is 
flying ; one company of sappers; also, a 
brigade of two companies, and six of 
disciplined militia, and four squadrons of 
royal lancers, The disciplined militia 
includes three battalions of free colored 
troops, and two regiments of dragoons 
(whites). The city militia is composed 
of eight squadrons of three companies, 
each containing seventy men. e vol- 
unteer companias sueltas include eight 
companies of white infantry and thirteen 
of cavalry ; also twenty-two of free color- 
ed infantry, mulattoes and blacks. 

These troops are distributed through- 
out the island; and as the hy army, 
with all its officers, is from old Spain, the 
Creole finds but little sympathy in those 
who are thus sent to enforce his obe- 
dience to the exactions of his unnatural 

rent, Havana, the key to the whole 
island, is garrisoned by six regiments of 
infantry, generally of the regular army, 
one regiment of infantry and one of horse, 
of the militia, and two battalions of free 
colored troops. 

Re.icion.—The Catholic religion is 
the only religion tolerated by the govern- 
ment in Cuba. An effort was made, a 
few years ago, by England, to obtain 
permission to erect a Protestant church 
at Havana, but witheut success. Noone 
can hold property or engage in any kind 
of business in Cuba, without first ac- 
knowledging, in writing, that he is an 
Apostolical Roman Catholic ; but those 
who have tender consciences leave out 
the middle term, and it is winked at. 
The Creoles are said to possess less inim- 
ical feeling towards Protestants than the 
latter, in our northern States, exhibit 
towards Roman Catholics. The real se- 
cret of the matter is, that the Cubans 
care but little about religion of any kind. 

The first cathedral in Cuba was erect- 
ed in 1518, by Leo X., at Baracoa, which 
was for a long time the most important 
place in Cuba. It now contains only 
2,600 inhabitants. Adrian VI. removed 
it to Santiago de Cuba, in 1522. It be- 
ing destroyed by fire, another was built 
but in so bad a manner that it threatened 
to fall down upon the congregation and 

iests. They accordingly abandoned it 
in 1672. The island remained without 
another until 1690, when another was 








built by the king of Spain. The early 
Cuban church was extremely poor. Our 
Catholic readers will smile at the rela- 
tion of the historian Morell, that the 
priests had to dispense with the two mon- 
acilloes, (boys attendant on the priests,) 
and supply their place with a negro be- 
longing to the cathedral, on whom they 
put. clothes and shoes, that he might 
make a decent appearance before the 
altar. Such was the state of things in 
1716, when Bishop Valdez visited the 
island. 

At first, there was but one diocese 
which included not only the whole island 
of Cuba, but also the whole of Louisiana 
and the two Floridas, and all under one 
bishop. In 1788, the diocese of Cuba 
was fivided into two, each embracing 
half of the island. The eastern diocese 
or that of Santiago de Cuba, was erected 
into an archbishopric in 1804; the other, 
that of Havana, remaining, as now, un- 
der a bishop. The diocese of Havana 
embraces forty-four parochial churches, 
and seventy-nine auxiliary ones, while 
the archbishopric contains only twenty- 
seven parochial churches and twelve 
auxiliaries ; the whole subdivided into 
curacies. 


The revenues of the church are derived 
from tithes on the products of the island, 
(sugar estates established since 1805 be- 
ing alone exempted,) christenings, mar- 
riages, deaths, ko. It is true that the 

ssessions of the church were con- 

iscated, some years ago, but the tithes 
are still collected; and it is generall 

believed that the amount of tithes fin 

its way into the public treasury, and is 
apprcprieteg to other purposes than those 
of religion.* The amount of tithes col- 
lected in 1847 is estimated at $267,444 
82, as the average amount annually. 
The laws require that all who are born 
and die on the island must be christened 
and buried by the church. The charge 
for the baptism of every negro (and all 
are required to be baptized) is 75 cents, 
and for his burial $4.50, even if he be 
only an infant. The price for the burial 
of a white man is $7, but more is given 
to the priest as a present. The burial 
charges of the church for a stranger are 
generally about $34. All the above fees 
go to the church. No one without spe- 
cial permission, which is seldom grant- 
ed, can have a family cemetery on his 


* “ Notes on Cuba,” p. 209. 
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estate ; all must be carried to the publie 
ground, where their remains are not. per- 
mitted to remain lon pe  orsipes From 
1806 to 1842, a period of thirty-six ye 
there Svea Bava in the Sataae iiae 
tery alone—making allowance for the 
cholera in 1833—155,304 bodies. The 
average cost of burial is about $10, which 
wont” give the churches of Havana 
alone, in the thirty-six years, the sum of 
$1,553,040. What, then, must have 
been the whole church revenues, from 
burials, for the whole island? Aft pre- 
sent, the amount of the free population 
of Cuba is about 600,000. If the annual 
mortality of the island is 4 per cent.,* 
the number of deaths per annum would 
be, for the whole island, 24,000, which, 
at $10, would give the church a revenue 
of $240,000. 

The number of marriages in the whole 
island annually is about 2,400, which, at 
$5 each on an average, for rich and poor, 
would yield the church the sum of $12,- 
000. This is, probably, quite too low an 
estimate. The number of baptisms in 
the whole island is about 24,000; which, 
at 75 cents, would be $18,000. 

The private extra marriage fees, de- 
Mies for marriages under various pre- 
tences by the priests, is estimated, b 
Mr. Sagra,f at $15,000 annually. To 
all these must be added the burial fees 
for negroes, slaves, at $4.50 each. The 
number of slaves in Cuba is about 400,- 
000. A mortality of 4 per cent. would 
give 16,000, which at $4.50 each would 
yield the church $72,000. The total 
revenue then of the Cuban Church, 
omitting many perquisites, would be: 


For tithes ...................-$267,444 
NE ES. von un miss 0 che done 240,000 
Marriage fees.......... ...... 12,000 
Marriage fees, extra........... 15,000 
pS EE PE Se ee 18,000 
Burial of slaves...............- 72,000 

Wc Gk. . hasweses comet $624,444 


The state of religion and morals in 
Cuba is deplorab'e in the extreme. The 
seeds of infidelity find a most propitious 
soil in all the island, under the influence 
of its depressing and deteriorating gov- 
ernment. “No where,”’{ says the au- 
thor of “Cuba and the Cubans,” him- 
self a Cuban and a Catholic, “is pre- 
sented a more dark and distressing pic- 


* The author of ‘Cuba and the Cubans” fixes it 
at 5 per cent.—p. 175. 

+ “ Cuba and the Cubans,” p. 175. 

+t Ibid. p. 152, 
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ture of unbelief, corruption and immoral- 
ity.” At the present day, in all the 
churches in Cuba, a brief mass, scanda- 
lously hurried through, and witnessed by 
a very few, is all that attests the Sab- 
bath of the Lord. The church is attend- 
ed as a fashionable place for meeting, 
gayety and flirtation, says the same wri- 
ter. “The ladies ply the telegraphic 
fan in the house of God with the same 
airs of coquetry and playfulness as in 
the theatre and at the opera, the young 

entlemen waiting at the doors for the 
interchange of glances with their fair 
friends ; and all seem intent on showing, 
by their smiles and their undisguised 
disrespect, that they are neither be- 
lievers nor ashamed of their unbelief. 
In the church itself are no expounding, 
no reading, even of the gospel—no visits 
of the pastors—no consolations carried 
to the dying—none of the charitable 
communities that abound in other coun- 
tries, whether Catholic or Protestant.” 

Everywhere in Cuba, among all clas- 
ses, is seen a sneering contempt of reli- 
gion, and the priests are universally des- 
pised. “The gentry, the masters of es- 
tates, the officers of government, nay, 
the very priests themselves,” says the 
author above cited, “exhibit the same 

inful picture of an all-pervading, all- 

emoralizing infidelity. The country 
curates may, in general, and as a class, 
be set down as an example of all that 
is corrupt in immorality, all that is dis- 
gusting in low and brutal vice.”* 

The monks of Cuba were once im- 
mensely wealthy. They owned large 
tracts of the richest soil on the island, 
and their revenues frora their plantations 
were very great. Since the confiscation 
of their property their power has passed 
away. Most of them have left the 
island, their number in Havana by the 
census of 1842 being reduced to 106, 
and 188 nuns. It is now quite impossi- 
ble to say, whether these monks, or the 

vernment, who plundered them of 
their possessions, simply because they 
were monks, were the more corrupt. 
Many is the scandalous tale told of the 
old monks of the island. Their convents 
were dens of infamy. The old St. Au- 

tine convent was so notorious for the 
joyous life of its inmates, that many 
young men of the first families entered 
it as monks, not, however, to relinquish 


* “Cuba and the Cubans,” p. 155, et passim. 
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the vanities of the world, but that they 
might enjoy them the more freely. The 
Belenites, especially, were celebrated 
for their great wealth, having a revenue 
of about $1,000,000 to be divided be- 
tween 22, of which their number con- 
sisted. They dressed in the finest linen, 
“and fared sumptuously every day.” 

What estimation is set upon the Sab- 
bath in Cuba, may be inferred from the 
fact, that the law licensing cock-fighting 
forbids the exhibitions on all days but 
the Sabbath and other religious holidays. 
Formerly the robed priest and all his 
parish visited the cock-pit regularly. 
Those, by the modern Cubans, are called 
the palmy days of cock-fighting.* Eve- 
ry town in Cuba has its cock-pit, the 
amusement being national. Gambling 
is a universal passion. 

But little regard is paid to the rules of 
the Catholic Church by the priests, res- 
pecting marriage. adres not only 
marry, but laugh at the Pope. They 
declare themselves Catholicos Apostoli- 
cos, but not Romanos, and say that they 
do not care a medio for the Papa. Even 
the common people laugh at his holi- 
ness, and pay scarcely any regard to 
the ceremonies of the Church, having 
too poor an opinion of their spiritual 
leaders in general to place any faith in 
their doctrines. . 

In our article on Mexico we de- 
lineated a sufficiently lamentable state 
of things in the Mexican church; but 
that of Cuba throws the former com- 
pletely in the shade. The Captain- 
General is, in fact, the head of the 
Church in Cuba, in whose hands are its 
revenues, property and patronage. He 
nominates, through his officials, and 
appoints all church officers. The very 
members of the chapter of the cathedral 
at Havana are either named by him or 
at Madrid, in disregard of the canonical 
proposals cf the board according to law. 
One thing is very singular, that the 
bishopric of Havana has been suffered to 
remain vacant for thirty years; during 
which time the sacrament of confirma- 
tion has not been administered in the 
several districts of the diocese, which 
should be regularly visited at least once 
a year.t 

Fortresses or Cvsa.—The mouth of 
every river in the island of Cuba, says 


* “ Notes on Cuba,” pp. 89-93. 


- | 
+ Cuba and the Cubans, p. 157 














Fortresses—Assaults upon Havana—Letter of Albemarle. 


the author of “Notes on Cuba,” is 
guarded by a fort ; he does not, however, 
give any detailed account of the fortifi- 
cations of the island, and our knowled. 
regarding them is very limited.’ The 
most strongly fortified place in the island 
is Havana—La siempre Fidelisima Ciu- 
dad de San Crist de la Habana, as 
it is pes styled in all formal 
official documents, or when a Spaniard 
wishes to speak of the capital of Cuba 
with becoming solemnity, as in ad- 
dresses to the throne. Mr. Turnbull 
very justly observes, that the names 
the Spaniards give to their cities are as 
high sounding as those they bestow on 
their children. Havana has been called 
the Gibraltar of America. It is doubtful 
whether it deserves the name; but, as 
all know, it is a place of considerable 
strength. Besides the walls and ditches 
which surround it, the city is defended 
by six strong fortresses, the Moro Castle, 
the Cabanas,* Number 4, the Atares, 
the Principe, and the Punta. The first 
and iast serve to protect the entrance of 
the harbor ; the second is a sort of citadel ; 
and the others are so placed as to cover 
the approaches by land. In the arsenal 
of the Havana there have been built, at 
different times, 49 ships of the line, 22 
frigates, seven packet ships, nine brigs 
of war, and 14 war cohadieaae The 
whole line of fortification embraces a 
sort of irregular polygon, of an elliptical 
form, the greater diameter of which is 
2,100 yards, and the smaller 1,200 yards 
in extent. The entrance to the harbor 
of Havana is between the Moro and 
Punta castles, and is about 1,500 yards 
long, and 350 yards wide in the nar- 
rowest part. It is undoubtedly one of 
the safest, best defended, and most capa- 
cious harbors in the world. The depth 
of water at the entrance is not less than 
eight fathoms, at low water. The tide 
there rises about 22 inches. 


The Moro and Punta fortresses were 
commenced by the first governor of 
Havana, Don Juan de Tejada, between 
1584 and 1602. The English tried to 
take Havana by assault, in 1655, but 
failed, with a great loss of men, having 
been frustrated, as historians relate, by a 
miracle, the memory of which is still 
perpetuated by the name of los Tej08, 
the crab miracle. It is a S§ are tale 
toid on the English, but whether it was 


* This fortress cost $40,000,000. 
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a genuine miracle, or the invention of 
some cunning padre, we shall leave it 
for our readers to decide. It is related 
that the English disembarked on the 
coast during a dark night, but became 
so alarmed by the noise of the land 
crabs, (of which we have already 
spoken,) among the dead leaves of the 
mangroves, and by the lights of the 
immense numbers of cocullos, (fire-flies,) 
that they believed they had fallen into an 
ambush ; and filled with terror, they fled 
to their boats in the greatest disorder. 
In 1762, however, they were more suc- 
cessful. With a fleet of 53 vessels, car- 
rying 2,268 guns, under Sir George Pea- 
cock, and a land force of 14,400 men 
under the Count of Albemarle, they took 
the city, and destroyed the Moro, The 
Spanish land force consisted of 27,000 
men and a fleet of 16 vessels. The 
booty seized by the English amounted to 
about $3,500,000* After this, when the 
island was restored to Spain, more ex- 
tensive fortifications were made from 
funds drawn from the mines of Mexico.t 


The Spanish authorities at Havana 
are extremely jealous of the curiosity of 
foreigners, allowing no one to visit the 
interior of the fortifications. 

The entrance of the harbor of San- 
tiago is also strongly defended by a 
fortress called Moro, standing on a rocky 
eminence; and also by a fortification, 
La Estrella, erected on the same side, 
near the level of the water, just within 
the extreme point on which the Moro 
stands. The harbor is about four miles 
in Jength, from north to south, narrow, 
but very deep. 

No writer, we believe, has attempted to 
give a detailed account of all the military 
works of Cuba; indeed, with the excep- 


* The English plundered the clergy of Havana 
most unmercifully. The following letter from 
Count Albemarle, commander of the land forces, to 
the Bishop of Havana, will show how politely the 
thing was done: 


“Most Intusrrious Sir:—I am sorry to be 
under the necessity of writing to your Lordship 
what ought to have been thought of some days ago, 
viz: a donation from the Church to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the victorious army. The least 
that your Lordship can offer will be $100,000. I 
wish to live in peace with your Lordship and with 
the Church, as I have shown in all that has —— 
will not 


occurred, and I ho 
kiss your 


ve me reason to 

rdship’s hands. 
“ Your humble servant, 

“ ALBEMARLE.” 


that your —— 
ter my intentions. 


“ Havana, 19th Oct. 1762.” 
+ Apuntes, para la Historica de la Isla de Cuba. 
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tion of those of Havana, nothing is 
known of the other fortifications ei 
what can be gleaned from the mere y 
accidental notices of travelers. This 
arises from the fact, that travelers 
quay d are more intent upon making 
a book than on givinginformation. We 
presume, however, that with the excep- 
tion of those of Havana, the fortifications 
of Cuba are quite insignificant. 

GovERNMENT.— The government of 
Cuba is that of an almost absolute vice- 
royalty. The governor of the island, 
who bears the pompous title of Goberna- 
dor Superior Civil, Presidente de las Audi- 
encias y Capitan General de la Isla, is, in 
fact, the Alter Ego of the sovereign of 
Spain, and dependent yo no other per- 
son. His word is law, his decisions are 
final, and it is an act of sedition for more 
than two persons to lay at his feet a peti- 
tion. By the royal order of the Crown 
of Spain, dated Madrid, 28th of May, 
1825, which order has ever since been, 
and is now, in full foree, the captain- 
enerals are clothed with almost un- 
imited powers, to enable them, in the 
language of the order itself, “to keep in 
Pegg H. M. faithful inhabitants, con- 

ne within the proper limits such as 
would deviate from the path of honor, 
and punish such as, forgetting their du- 
ties, would dare commit excesses in op- 
position to our wise laws ;” “and to pre- 
vent the embarrassments which, under 
extraordinary circumstances, might arise 
from a division in the command, and 
from the complicated authority and pow- 
ers of the different officers of govern- 
ment, for the important end of maintain- 
ing in that island his sovereign authority 
and the public quiet,” the captain-gen- 
erals are invested, 

1. With the whole extent of power, 
which, by the Royal Ordinances, is 
granted to the governors of besieged 
towns. That is—the isle of Cuba has 
been, ever since 1825, under martial 
law. 

2. The captain-general has “ most am- 
ple and unrestricted authority” to re- 
move from the island “such persons 
holding offices, from the government or 
not, whatever their occupation, rank, 
class, or situation in life may be, whose 
residence there you (the captain-gen- 
ores may believe prejudicial, or whose 
public or private conduct may appear 
suspicious to you; employing in their 
stead faithful servants of H. M., who 
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shall fully deserve your excellency’s 
confidence.” 

3. The captain-general is also em- 
powered to suspend the execution of 
whatever royal orders or general decrees, 
in all the different branches of the ad- 
ministration, or in any part of them, as 
he may think conducive to the royal 
service ; his acts only being subject to 
the approval of the sovereign of Spain. 

On the death of Ferdinand VII. Cuba 
was included in the constitutional re- 
form, published in the Estatuto Real. In 
1837, the democratic constitution of 1812 
was proclaimed, and General Lorenzo, 
Governor of Santiago, repeated its pro- 
mulgation in Santiago. Captain-General 
Tacon sent an armed expedition to put 
down the movement. General Lorenzo 
took refuge on board of a British man-of- 
war, on the invitation of the commander, 
whose name is suppressed. Lorenzo was 
taken to Havana, and delivered to Tacon, 
who banished him from the island. Thus 
was suppressed all constitutional govern- 
ment and rights in Cuba. Mr. Turnbull 
declares that the delivery of Lorenzo to 
Tacon was by the agreement of the for- 
mer, and not from any treachery on the 
part of the English commander. 

To complete the subjugaiion of Cuba 
and strip it of its rights, the Cuban dep- 
uties legally elected, were, the same 
year, (1837,) refused admittance at the 
Spanish Cortes, all colonial representa- 
tion being denied. The Cortes, at the 
same time, Yeas a resolution declaring 
that hereafter Cuba should be governed 
by special laws.* 

The isle of Cuba is divided into sev- 
eral distinet. jurisdictions—civil, judicial, 
military, and ecclesiastical. The mili- 
tary comprises the whole island, and is di- 
vided into two departments,a western and 
an eastern, each embracing one-half of 
the island. There wasa department of the 
centre, which was suppressed in August, 
1851; and the writer of the paper in 
the Diario dela Marina, which we have 
so often quoted, intimates that the sup- 
pression also of the eastern department 
is contemplated, and would be an im- 
provement. Each of the two depart- 
ments is divided into sections, partidos, 
and cuartones. Each department is un- 
der a commander-general ; each section 
under a commander-of-arms; each par- 
tido under a petty judge, with the title 


* Cuba and the Cubans, pp. 181-2. Turnbull’s 
Cuba, p. 22. 
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of captain; and each cuarton under a 
leader of patrol. The captain-general 
is the supreme military chief of the 
whole island. : 

The political division of the island is 
divided into two provinces—the western, 
that of Havana; and the eastern, that 
ot Santiago deCuba. The captain is the 
civil governor of the western ; and the 

vernor of Santiago that of the eastern. 

The judicial division contains two 
jurisdictions —that of the Royal Pre- 
torian Audience of Havana, and that of 
the Royal Audience of Puerto Principe. 
The first comprises the western depart- 
ment, and the second the eastern. 

The maritime division comprises the 
whole island, under a general marine 
command. It is divided into five pro- 
vinces—Havana, Trinidad, San Juan de 
los Remedios, Neuvitas and Cuba, 
which are also divided into districts. 
Each province has a commander, and 
each district an adjutant. 

The division of the Real Hacienda, as 
a superintendency, includes the whole 
island, and is subdivided into three in- 
tendencies — Havana, Puerto Princi 
and Cuba; and these again are sub- 
divided into sub-delegations. The ec- 
clesiastical divisions we have already 
described under the head of Religion. 

At Matanzas, Trinidad de Cuba, 
Puerto Principe and Cienfuegos, there 
are officers with the title of governor, 
who are appointed by the captain-gene- 
ral, but whose office is in faet of a ju- 
dicial nature, extending to disputed 
points of every sort, civil, criminal, or 
military. Subordinate to them are eight 
lieutenancies, called capitanias a guerra. 

The captain-general of the island has 
appellate jurisdiction in military mat- 
ters, and is president ex officio of the Real 
Audiencia at Puerto Principe, which 
tribunal has appellate jurisdiction in all 
other affairs, civil or criminal, brought 
before it in foro contentioso. In all the 
cities and towns of the island there are 
municipal bodies called ayuntamientos 
mang exercising judicial functions. 

here are also, in the rural districts, 
officers called jueces padaneos, a sort of 
itinerant village judges or justices of the 

ace, appointed by the local governors. 
heir functions resemble more those of 
a commissary of police than those of a 
magistrate, it being their duty to watch 
over the movements of the people, to 
preserve the tranquillity of their dis- 


tricts, and arrest all deserters or delin- 
quents, transmitting annually to the 
captain-general a statistical return or 
census of all the inhabitants residing 
within their jurisdiction. In all the pro- 
vinces there is a large number of these.* 
They are a set of worthies generally re- 
presented as very corrupt. Such is the 
character, indeed, given to all the petty 
officers of the government. They are 
nearly all of them from old Spain, a 
Creole being scarcely ever intrusted 
with zny office. Those officers, depen- 
dent on their fees, prey like so many 
vultures upon the unprotected within 
their jurisdiction. Nor are the rich 
without the pale of their power; and 
those having no influence with the 
heads of the island government, are 
sometimes largely fleeced by them on 
most frivolous pretexts. Some of them 
make a boast of the large fines they 
constantly collect from the people.t 
The administration of justice in criminal 
cases, in Cuba,is unique. The accused 
is required to prove his :nnocence, instead 
of his being accounted innocent until 
his guilt is established by legal evi- 
dence. Trial by jury is, of course, un- 
known. 

The ayuntamiento of Havana consists 
at present, we believe, of twelve corre- 
gidores. They form a body, which per- 
petuates itself with the aid of the cap- 
tain-general, who presides over their 
meetings. They were formerly elected 
by the people, but under the present 
improve state of things, the people are 
relieved from all trouble about their 
election. Each of the members is 
bound to take the same oath as is ad- 
ministered to the Spanish military orders 
of Santiago, Alcontava and Calatrava, 
which is “to defend the purity of the 
Conception of the Holy Virgin.” 

The chief secular tribunals of the 
Havana are—first, that of the captain- 
general, who has for his assessors in 
military matters an auditor de guerra, 
and in civil disputes the asesores gene- 
rales, who likewise exercise the duties 
of the civil magistracy of their own 
proper authority. The tribunal of the 
alcaldes ordinarios has also cognizance, 
in the first instance, of civil and military 
disputes. The ayuntamiento itself also 
has a certain judicial jurisdiction, as in 
cases involving a sum not exceeding 

* Turnbull’s Cuba, p. 244. 


+ Notes on Cuba, p. 129. 
+ Turnbull’s Cuba, p. 247. 
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$300, in which it hears and decides an 
appeal from other decisions. The appeal 
must be heard within thirty days, and a 
judgment be rendered within forty. 

is term is declared to be impregnable; 
in so much so, that an hour after it ex- 
pires the jurisdiction ceases, the cause 
remains in statu quo ante, and the origin- 
al sentence becomes irrevocable. In 
these cases of appeal the whole ayunta- 
miento does not sit: it names two com- 
missioners, who, together with the judge, 
a quo, and the assessors of the captain- 
general, decide the case.* 

Sixteen commissaries of police are 
appointed annually by the ayuntami- 
entos for the various districts or barrios 
into which the city is divided. 

There is also a commercial tribunal 
at Havana, consisting of a prior, consuls, 
a consultor, and an escribano, whose ju- 
risdiction extends only to commercial 
affairs; but before any one can address 
himself to this tribunal, he must first go 
before the juez avenidor, or mediating 
judge, whose duty it is, like that of the 
juge de paix, in France, to endeavor to 
conciliate the parties, and prevent liti- 
gation ; but the result is more generally 
a multiplication of fees, since the honest 
mediator must also be paid for his trouble. 

All judges and other judicial fune- 
tionaries, of Cuba, from the President of 
the Real Audiencia, or Supreme poe. 
of Puerto Principe, to the alguazil anc 
door-keeper, are all paid by fees instead 
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of salaries. The fee of the judge is de- 
termined by his rank and the length of 
his sittings ; so that he is never tired of 
sitting—“an admirable contrivance,” 
says Mr. Turnbull, “for making justice 
not cheap and <p , but as dear and 
dilatory as possible.” Caban judges know 
how to turn the law’s delay to profitable 
account. The juez letrado, or judge 
learned in the law, is paid $1 25 per 
hour in all cases, besides fifty cents for 
his signature.* If required to leave the 
town where his court is held, he re- 
ceives $10 for every day, or part of a 
day, he is engaged. e fee of a 
juez no letrado is $1 per hour, and $6 

r day, if he goes out of town; and 

fty cents for his signature. 

Fadicial proceedings are wholly con- 
ducted in writing; viva voce pleading, 
like trial by jury, being totally unknown. 
Lawyers are paid according to the num- 
ber of pages to which they can spin out 
their argument; and the assessor, who 
reads the pleadings, and makes his re- 
port on them to the judge, is paid at the 
same rate with the abogado, or twenty- 
five cents per folio, which makes the 
fee of the assessor equal to the joint fees 
of the lawyers on both sides. For in- 
terlocutory judgments the assessor re- 
ceives $4; and for definitive judgments 
$8. The assessors are paid also for at- 
tendance at the same rate with the 
judges of the highest class. 
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l.—-SHIP CANAL ACROSS THE PENINSULA 


OF FLORIDA. 


Tue project of a ship canal across the 
Peninsula of Florida is of long standing. 
The dangers of the intricate navigation 
among the reefs and sunken rocks which 
encircle the southern end of the penin- 
sula, as well as the extensive detour to 
reach the Gulf ports, have long made it 
desirable to the commercial world to 
find some means of obviating these 
dangers and difficulties. A ship canal 
has, in the first instance, been naturally 
a a as the most advantageous 
mode, if practicable, of overcoming 
these obstacles. 


* Turnbull’s Cuba, p. 247-8. 





By a glance at the map it will be 
seen that the Peninsula of Florida ex- 
tends some degrees of latitude south- 
wardly along the Atlantic coast into the 
Gulf, and consequently the commerce 
of the Valley of the Mississippi and the 
great west is obliged to make a long de- 
tour to the southward, and thread an in- 
tricate channel amid reefs and shoals 
in order to reach the Atlantic or conti- 
nental parts, passing several hundreds 
of miles out of their direct course, with 


* To this price for a signature we do not com- 
plain ; for we have been charged by notaries, a 
good way this side of Cuba, $2 for a bare signa- 
ture. 
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great loss of time and exposed to dan- 
gerous risks. 

This it will be seen would be entire- 
ly obviated by a connection of the Gulf 
with the Atlantic by means of an arti- 
ficial channel, carried across the upper 
or northern ae of the peninsula, and 
most favorably as to direction at the 

ints where the peninsular formation 

gins. These points are presented on 
the Gulf at the Harbor of St. Mark’s, 
Cedar Keys, or Tampa Bay, and on the 
Atlantic coast, by the mouths of the St. 
John’s and St. Mary’s Rivers. Of these 
harbors, in their present situation, Tampa 
Bay, the most southerly of these named, 
is the most suitable on the Gulf, on ac- 
count of sufficient depth of water, and 
for a like reason St. Mary’s is the most 
suitable on the Atlantic side. These 
two harbors, at their most proximate 
points, are — miles distant from each 
other. The harbors on each side, near- 
est to each other, are those of Cedar 
Keys on the Gulf and St. John’s on the 
Atlantic, but neither of these will now 
admit vessels drawing more than twelve 
feet. It is, however, conjectured that 
the bar of the St. John’s River may be 
considerably improved at a moderate 
outlay. It is not probable that any in- 
creased depth of water could by any 
racticable means be obtained at Cedar 
eys. Ifthe entrance to the St. John’s 
River could be improved, then Tampa 
Bay would, in respect to the necessary 
depth of water, be the most available 
point of connection, and at the nearest 
practicable points would be a distance of 
— miles. 

Suggestions have also been made of 
making artificial harbors at Indian Riv- 
er and St. Augustine. But, referring to 
those now in existence, it will be seen 
that the only harbors now possessing the 
— depth of water are Tampa Bay 
and St. Mary’s, — miles apart. 

The next question which presents 
itself is, as to whether the nature of the 
country through which such a channel 
would have to be constructed, affords 
the requisite supply of water, and is in 
other respects practicable for such a 
work. : 

As has been remarked, the Peninsula 
of Florida extends southwardly about 
four hundred miles, with an average 
width of about one hundred. The only 
rivers of much importance within this 
Peninsula, are the St. John’s, and its 


tributary, the Ocklawaha. This most 
singular river, the St. _s heads in 
the emery portion, runs due nort 
parallel with the eastern coast, an 
empties into the Atlantic, about lat. 
30°. Its tributary, the Ocklaw 
likewise runs from the — paralle 
for a long distance with the St. John’s, 
and empties into that river about 120 
miles above its mouth, the sources of each, 
as of most of the peninsular streams, are 
to be found in cypress. swamps and wet 
savannas. They have but little current, 
and the St. John’s is affected by the tide 
for 100 miles from its mouth, and re- 
sembles more an arm of the sea than an 
ordinary river. Upon the Gulf side a 
few small streams, having their sources 
at no great elevation above tide-water, 
run their short courses slvggishly, and 
empty into the sea. The highest point of 
elevation of the surveyed gat is found 
a few miles west of the St. John’s, and 
is 160 feet. A range or ridge of sand 
hills extends along, parallel with the St. 
John’s from the St. Mary’s, some 150 or 
200 miles southwardly. On the summit 
of this range a large number of small 
lakes or ponds are found without any 
apparent connection with each other, 
and the larger number without any visi- 
ble outlet or inlet. The soil of this ridge 
is for the most part a coarse loose sand, 
constituting sand hills of a most barren 
and unproductive description. Further 
to the west, a limestone formation pre- 
sents itself of a loose kind, with flint 
rock. In this section sinks and cavern 
or rock wells abound; numerous smal 
streams disappear in these sinks, and 
there is evidently a disjointed subterra- 
neous formation. 

It seems not to be generally under- 
stood that an examination and topo- 
graphical survey by a board of engineers 
was had in 1827 and 1828, under the 
direction of Gen. Bernard. The country 
was explored and lines of level run in 
several directions, embracing St. Mark’s 
as the most northerly-westerly terminus, 
and Tampa Bay as the most southerly. 
The capacity of all the lakes and streams 
which might be used to supply such a 
canal was estimated, and a full report, 
accompanied with a large map, was 
made by them, and published by Con- 
gress in 1829. It is sufficient to say, 
that they a unfavorably in re- 
ference to a ship canal, on the ground 
of a deficiency of water upon the sum- 
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mit levels to supply a canal of the re- 
uired size. ey) however, reported 
at a canal of ordinary size and depth 
might probably be constructed. From 
the results of personal observation of the 
face of the country between the St. 
John’s River and the Gulf of Mexico, the 
writer entertains but little doubt of the 
correctness of the conclusions arrived 
at by the board of survey, altheugh he 
would gladly be convinced otherwise. 

At the last session of Congress the 
subject of a ship canal across the 
Peninsula of Florida was brought up 
before the Senate by Senator Brooke, of 
Mississippi, and a favorable report made 
upon the subject by the Secretary of the 
Treasury; an appropriation of $20,000 
was thereupon made, and we presume 
during the coming winter a new survey 
will be made upon other proposed lines 
than those which, have been already 
examined, but we entertain no expecta- 
tion that any route will be found which 
will afford anything more extensive than 
a boat canal. 

Two routes have recently been brought 
before the public, the one contemplating 
cutting through from Tam ay to 
Indian River, and the other from the St. 
John’s to St. Mark’s, tor both of which 
routes a sufficient supply of water is 
claimed. In reference to the first 
named, it may be remarked, that neither 
the upper St. John’s nor Indian River 

ssesses much depth of water, which 

ifficulty it is proposed to obviate by the 
construction of an artificial harbor at 
Indian River. Whether such a harbor, 
laying its coast aside, could be con- 
structed, which would not be affected by 
the storms of the Atlantic, is a question 
not. yet, we believe, solved by expe- 
rience in any similar locality. The 
second route from St. John’s to St. Mark’s, 
admitting the conjectures as to quantity 
of water at summit levels, labors under 
the disadvantage of having a suitable 
harbor at neither end, and requiring the 
expenditure of large sums of money to 
make and improve harbors at both ends 
of the route. 

But, admitting there are any other 
plans to be physically practicable, there 
are other extraneous difficulties in the 
way of the accomplishment of such a 

igantic plan as the construction of a 

p canal, costing, probably, not less 
than one hundred millions of dollars. 
The first of these is, the object, in a 
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pecuniary view, is not equivalent to the 
expense ; and secondly, that the aid of 
the genera] government cannot be ob- 
tained. The work would be a southern 
one, and although in all ts a 
national object, yet the past legislation 
of Congress has shown that the South 
never has and probably never will 
obtain the aid of the government in any 
extensive works of public improvement. 
The Florida reefs, bordering a national 
and world-used channel, have been left 
but scantily lighted for years, in face of 
the urgent solicitations of the commer- 
cial world, and they have been, — 
but recently surveyed. Of the annua 
appropriations for rivers and harbors, but 
a pittance comes to the South. The 
political influence of the South is not 
now and will not be very soon sufficient 
to obtain from the general government 
the funds for the construction of such a 
work. I have seen an estimate of its 
expense, but in the November No. of 
this Review I see an estimate of a shi 
canal of seven miles in length, wi 
artificial harbor at the mouth of the 
Mississippi to be 30 feet in depth and 
100 feet wide, set down at over $10,- 
000,000. What, then, will be the esti- 
mate of one from one to two hundred 
miles in length? There will be, more- 
over, to be encountered the constitu- 
tional scruples entertained at the South 
itself in reference to the power of the 
general government to engage in such a 
work, 

A ship rail-road has also been sug- 
gested. We fear a road sufficient to 
transport a laden ship weighing, say 
2,000 tons, would require a new race of 
Brobdignags to construct and engineer 
the matter. 

In view of all these difficulties and 
obstacles, would it not be better to look 
at the actual and practical wants of our 
country, and the feasible and accessible 
mode of supplying them? It seems to 
us that the true interests of commerce 
require the immediate construction of a 
rail-road across the peninsula. This 
subject has been fully discussed in 
former numbers of this Review, and its 
importance to the commerce of the 
country, and particularly to that be- 


tween the Atfantic and New-Orleans 
and the Gulf ports, fully demonstrated, 
besides its forming a link to the transit 
trade of the Pacific. 

It is estimated that a first-class rail- 
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road may be constructed to connect the 
Atlantic and-Gulf at a cost of less than 
three millions of dollars, fully furnished 
and equipped. Such a road would 
bring New-York and New-Orleans with- 
in feur days of each other, and as a part of 
the chain of travel to California it would 
lessen the time very materially. It 
could, moreover, be constructed within 
a twelvemonth, if desired. All things 
considered, we believe no j 
route possesses the commercial ad- 
vantages of a direct route across the 
Peninsula of Florida. Five hours of 
time would transfer the traveler from 
the Atlantic to the Gulf, and avoid a 
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circuit of nearly one thousand miles. 
Two mval companies are now en- 
deavoring to reach the Gulf the 
State of Georgia, the one from Bruns- 
wick and the other to connect with 
Savannah, and the city of Savannah has 
voted a subscription of half a million 
towards the one making its terminus 
there. With similar public spirit, New- 
Orleans would long since have con- 


ed structed a road across Florida. The 


Georgia routes are over 500 miles in 
length ; one across Florida would not 
need to be more than 150 in length 
across a level country, and of cheap 
construction. 





ART. lll—-SOUTHERN ENTERPRISE—-LINE OF STEAM-SHIPS 
FROM NORFOLK TO EUROPE. 


(We have on several occasions called attention, through the pages of the Review, to the movement 
being made in Virginia, for the establishment of a line of foreign steamers, and have, in our volumes 
upon the Industrial Resources of the South, condensed a vast amount of jnformation upon the general 
subject. We are pleased to add the following contribution.)—Epiror, 


Our attention has been forcibly at- 
tracted by a correspondence, published 
in the Southern Literary Messenger, and 
headed, “ A Line of Steamers from Vir- 
ginia to Europe.” The correspondence 
is conducted with marked ability, de- 
monstrating clearly that the gentlemen 
conducting it are well-informed on the 
subject they present for Southern con- 
sideration. es with the eit) ie 

dence, (and forming a part of it,) is 
& letter ra the enteiee Y. Mason, 
giving his full concurrence in their 
views. 

We solicit attention to this subject, as 
one of vital interest to the South, and 
which should be well understood by our 
southern readers. If approved by them, 
their co-operation will insure success 


the plan i Let the South be 
true to herself, and she can, without 


trespassing in the slightest degree on 
the rights or immunities of her Northern 
sisters, command a very large share of 
foreign trade. The staples in that trade 
are cotton, tobacco and flour. The 
South produces, and has command of 
the two first and most —— articles, 


(cotton and tobacco,) an flour is no- try. 
toriously the best for ex ion, (keep- 
ing, as it does, sweet in all eli 


throughout the season.) We have al- 
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ways had within our reach a large share 
of foreign commerce, the pit is of 
which we have declined, and with un- 
rivaling and sisterly affection poured into 
the lap of our sister sta! ew- York. 
That state, through the labor of the 
South, has acquired influence, opulence 
and power. We of the South have 
been pleased to witness her rity, 
feeling that we had contributed much 
to her onward march to greatness. That 
atness, acquired by our liberality and 
abor, has reached a pitch threatening 
our commercial independence. The 
rices of our staples are regulated by 
er — 8 ne, combined with a 
rt in Euro iverpool,) settles the 
psec we shail (eostte ), our labor. 


to New-York has not claimed this suprem- 


acy, this dictatorial power to regulate, 
and fix the price on our productions ; 
but it was a voluntary surrender on the 
part of the South, of which New-York 
very properly availed herself, and 
through which she has acquired an in- 
fluence and wealth, subversive of south- 
ern advancement in commercial pros- 
perity. The circumstances of our coun- 
, at the time of this voluntary surren- 
der of trade, bear no resemblance to her 
present condition. At that time our 
trade was contracted, our capital limit- 
3 
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ed, and the balance of trade very heav- 
ily against us, The rivalry then was 
between this nation and our foreign 
markets, principally English. With a 
pene a trade and limited capital, and 
that capital, limited as it ty peta 
foreign, our position among the commer- 
cial nations of the earth was, indeed, pit- 
iable. To remedy this deplorable state of 
things, to lessen the ruinous balances of 
trade against us, was a subject well-cal- 
culated to attract the attention and ex- 
cite the energies of every patriot citi- 
zen. New-York took the start in this 
laudable and patriotic enterprise. Her 
success has vastly exceeded our most 
sanguine expectations, and has totally 
changed our position among the com- 
mercial nations of the earth. We are 
not now in a pitiable condition; our 
sails whiten every sea, our commerce 
penetrates every port. With boundless 
capital, and daily increasing commer- 
cial resources, the day cannot be distant 
when we shall stand first on the list 
of commercial! nations. This radical 
change in our position as a commercial 
nation, has given rise to a perfectly new 
rivalry, not foreign, but purely domestic ; 
it exists at present between the North- 
ern and Southern sections of our fede- 
ration. 
Up to the present time the northern 
section has enjoyed almost the whole 
profits accruing from our foreign trade, 
giving to that section an amount of ca- 
pital equal to a successful prosecution of 
the whole trade. Under this state of 
things the South has, and will continue 
to languish, until by a united, vigorous 
and successful effort, she regains her 
share of the profits arising from foreign 
commerce. The eflort should not only 
be combined and vigorous, but te insure 
success it must be concentered, A 
point the most eligible on our southern 
Atlantic coast should be selected. Petty 
ocal prepossessions or prejudices, in 
avor of this com or that, should be sa- 
crificed on the ; a 
em err and an equal partici- 
pation on, the part of the South in 
all the advantages of foreign com- 
merce. m., is with regret that we 
express the opinion which, on reflection, 
will, we fear, be found true, that petty 
local jealousies have had much to do in 
retarding our onward march to wealth 
and power. 

By reference to the able correspond- 
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altar erected to south- the 





ence to which we have solicited atten- 
tion, it will be found that-Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, is the point selected as the great 
entrepot of southern commerce. The 
advan of this selection have been 


too clearly and erfull ed 
the. wrllage, 40 Segue: tecther dlieater 
tion. If the South will, with one heart 
and one hand, unite upon this point, 
Norfolk will in a very few years prove a 
successful rival of New-York in com- 
mercial enterprise. 

Timid men will talk of the dispropor- 
tion of northern and southern eapital— 
the abundance in the North, the sparcity 
in the South, and quote upon us the 
old mercantile dogma, (not less erroneous 
than old,) that capital would attract and 
command commerce. The converse of 
this old mercantile dogma is literally 
true — commerce attracts, and com- 
mands capital. Surplus production is 
necessary to commercial relations ; and 
wherever that surplus product can be 
brought to a practicable mart, capital 
will most certainly seek and findit. It 
is unnecessary to go into an elaborate 
argument to prove the correctness of this 
position, We have it too clearly de- 
monstrated in the unexampled growth of 
new towns on our lakes and western 
waters. i this position as 
conclusively sett; our attention is 
next directed tothe character and quan- 
tity of surplus southern uction. The 
production of cotton and sugar we know 
1s confined to the southern section of our 
Union. Our surplus in cotton isin quan- 
tity, equal to every demand, and can be 
extended to an almost unlimited amount. 
At present we have no surplus produc-. 
tion of sugar; not enough, indeed, for 
our domestic wants, This article though 
has to find an Atlantic port for its distri- 
= seen ~ also a 
southern uct, and an article entering 
largely in oar foreign trade. The South, 
by concentrating her surplus produets at 
any eligible point, can make that point 
great emporium of ign com- 
merce. Whether the capital is at the 
point selected or not, it will, as certainly 
as the night follows the day, find its 
way there. The first step, then, te be 


taken in connection with the plan pro- 
posed by the dence, is to es- 
tablish a direct between Norfolk 


and our on the Gulf of Mexico. 
The South has of late acquired new 
territory for her enterprises, extending 

















from the western bank of the river 
Sabine on the East, to the middle of the 
Rio Grande on the West, — the 
Gulf of Mexico, between three four 
hundred miles; with a climate noto- 
riously salubrious, and well adapted to 
the cultivation of cotton, sugar, tobacco 
and indigo; with a soil unsurpassed in 
fertility ; with a flood of population over- 
spreading it, and with already seven 
ports of entry within its limits (to wit): 
the ports of Sabine, Galveston, Mata- 
gorda, Arranzas, Brazos Santiago, &c., 
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and Brownsville. In a few years the 


exports from these ports alone would 
make any Atlantic seaport on which 
they centered an important commercial 
point. Norfolk is the natural point for 
concentration. ‘Sail vessels can make a 
voyage between red port of the Gulf of 
Mexico and Norfolk in one-fourth less 
time than to any northern Atlantic sea- 

rt; and it will be conceded on all 
| oan that there is not a more “— 
point for European trade on the w 
Atlantic coast than Norfolk. 





ART. 


IV.-PROQRESS OF THE UNITED STATES-—CENSUS 


OF EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY, 


(We have presented the statistics of the United States’ census to our readers, as fast as they were 
published, and a large volume of them will be found in the “Industrial Resources,” where they 
have been condensed, in comparison with previous returns, from the beginning of the government. We 
continue the subject, and will endeavor to finish it in the present volume of the Review, which will con- 
stitute the fourth of the Industrial Resources, and make that work, in every respect, complete. Mr. Ken- 
nedy, the able Superintendent of the Census Department, deserves the approval of every good citizen 
for the zeal and ability with which his labors have been discharged.) 


During the sixty years which preceded 
census of 1850, the annual increase 
of population, as has been shown by the 
superintendent, and appears in our vol- 
umes, has been 34 per cent. 
By the census of 1851, it a that 
the oe of England, Ireland, Scot- 
lan ales, and the islands, including 
persons in the army, navy, and the mer- 
chant service, amounted to 27,619,866 
of whom 13,536,052 were males, and 
14,082,814 were females. 
This population is distributed as fol- 
lows, viz :-— ‘ 


Houses. Males, Females, 

England and Wales. 3,280,961 . .8,762,588.. 9,160,180 
Scotland............ 366,650. . 1,363,622. . 1,507,162 
BEN $c6os<aceboes 1,047,735. .3,176,727. .3,339,067 
Islands in the British 

MOBS one ceecsense 21,826.. 65,511.. 76,405 
Part of the Anny and 

Navy out the 

Kingdom ............-..... 167,604.......... 





4,717,172 13,536,052 14,082,814 


There exists no official record of the 
population of England previous to the 
commencement of the present century. 
The first enumeration of the population 
of Ireland was made in 1813, Aut so im- 
perfectly was the work accomplished 
that English statists place no reliance 
on the correctness of the returns, and 
make no use of them as the basis of cal- 
culation; so that the only tables upon 


which we can base statements, with 
reference to the progress of Ireland from 
time to time, must be made with refer- 
ence to the termination of each ten 

ears, ending in 1831, 1841, and 18651. 

he first census of Great Britain was 
taken in 1801, at which date the popula- 
tion amounted to 10,567,893. 

By the census of 1841, the population 
of Great Britain, and the islands of Jer- 
sey, Guernsey, and Man, amounted to 
18,658,372. During each ten years, from 
1801 to 1851, the actual increase was as 
follows, viz :— 1,479,562— 2,132,896 — 
2,184,542 — 2,260,749—2, 297,438, being 
at the rate of 14,18,15,14, and 12 per cent. 
respectively. The actual increase of 
the population in fifty years, has been 
10,317,917; the rate per cent. in 
years, 98; the annual rate per cent. be- 
ing 137. 

ith to Ireland and the re- 
turns of 1821, the number of inhabitants 
at that period was 6,801,827. In 1831, 
7,767,401 — increase, 965,574; rate per 
cent., 14,19. In 1841, 8,175,124— in- 
crease, 407,723; rate per cent., 5, 25. In 
1851, 6,515,794— decrease, 1,659,330; 
rate per cent. 20. By this statement we 
perceive that the population of Ireland 
increased from 1821 to 1841, at the aver- 
age rate of about one per cent per an- 
num ; while a decrease of 1,659,330 from 
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1841 to 1851, indicates a most appalling 
diminution of population, amounting to 
two per cent. per annum, or 20 per cent. 
for the entire ten years—a reduction 
amounting to the total emigration from 
the whole United Kingdom from 1839 
to 1850. 

The contemplation of such a state of 
affairs is the more melancholy, when we 
consider that the great diminution of 

pulation, in place of being equalized 

ugh the ope of ten years, must 
have occurred mainly within one or two 
years; a reduction of as ag sink- 
ing the number of people to a lower 
point than it was in 1821, when the first 
census of Ireland was taken, and it 
would appear in still stronger light if we 
were to calculate the natural progress 
the population would have made up to 
1846, the year of famine, and estimate 
what should be the present population, 
if no unnatural cause had operated to 
reduce it. 

The decrease extended t no less 
than 31 counties and cities, and varied 
from 9 to 31 per cent., while the only 
increase which occurred was confined 
to 9 towns and cities, to which many 
probably fled to find relief. The great- 
est. decrease occurred in the county 
of Cork, the population of which was re- 
duced 222,246, viz.:— from 773,398 in- 
habitants in 1841, to 551,152 in 1851— 
equivalent to a reduction of 28 per cent. 

The decrease in the several provinces 
was as follows, viz. :—Leinster, 305,960 ; 
Munster ,564,344 ; Ulster, 382,084; Con- 
naught, 406,942. 

ese startling and appalling facts 
proclaim the reality of the sufferings ex- 
perienced from the famine in Ireland; 
and it is some consolation to feel that 
our distance did not preclude those ef- 
forts in her behalf by our own citizens 
and government, without which the des- 
olation would have been even more 
strongly marked. 

During ten years, the population of 
the entire kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland increased from 26,833,496 to 
27,452,262, or at the rate of a little more 
than haifa million in ten years. In the 
last fifty years, England and Wales in- 
creased 102 per cent., (males, 105; fe- 
males, 97.50:) Scotland, 78 per cent., 
(males, 84; females, 73.) The popula- 
tion of the United States durin the past 
fifty years has increased at the rate of 
337 per cent., and in ten years interven- 
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ing between the last two censuses, in- 
creased from seventeen and a fraction 
miltions to over twenty-three millions, 
or 36 percent. During the same period, 
feoving Ireland out of view,) the - 
ation of Great Britain increased a’ 
rate of 12 per cent. during ten years, or 
1 2-10 per cent. per annum. 
Hovuses.—By the last census, it ap- 
rs that in the United States the num- 
er of houses oceupied by free persons, 
amounted to 3,363,427. It wouldjseem 
from the British reports, that the popu- 
lation of that country is supplied with 
houses almost in the precise proportion 
as in our own country. The proportion 
being so very near alike in the two 
countries, it would be, perhaps, satisfac- 
tory to institute some inquiry concern- 
ing the character of what are termed 
“houses,” by the British census, that we 
may be enabled to judge of the pro- 
riety of estimating the de ree of com- 
ort enjoyed by the people, by their 
house accommodations. 

While our country cannot boast of the 
princely residences of European coun- 
ome’ occupancy of which is limit- 
ed to comparatively few persons—we 
think there is a general sufficiency and 
comfort in the house-accommodations of 
the American people, and that in the 
most remote regions of our country, they 
exhibit a very satisfactory degree of 
comfort and cleanliness where their ac- 
commodations are most limited. The 
fact is notorious that, where wretched- 
ness is at all general, there will be found 
a em en which formed habits and 
imbibed tastes in a foreign land. 

In comparing the population of Great 
Britain and Ireland with the inhabited 
houses, it appears that the whole num- 
ber of houses in Great Britain amvunts 
to 3,669,437, being nearly one house to 
each six persons. In Ireland, the num- 
ber of inhabited houses amounts to 
1,047,735, being the proportion of two 
houses to each thirteen persons. The 
fact is somewhat extraordinary, that al- 
most precisely in proportion to the dimi- 
nution of the [rish population since 1841, 
has been the reduction in the number 
of houses. By this is not meant the 
“Inhabited Houses,” but the whole 
number, including inhabited and unin- 
habited, built and building, the number 


of which, in 1841, was 1,384,360 to 
1,115,007 in 1851; be 
The 


ing a reduction of 


269,353. fact is unquestioned, that 























in a very great number of instances in 
Ireland the term “house” should be un- 
derstood merely as applying to some- 
thing containing human beings, 
not as indicating such a structure as the 
term usually signifies. 

Betecrum—PorvuLaTion anp Houses. 
—The population of Belgium, on the 31st 
December, 1845, amounted to 4,298,560 ; 
on the 15th October, 1846, to 4,337,196. 

In the cities of Belgium, the houses 
inhabited amount to 170,455, and those 
uninhabited to 9,302. In the rural com- 
munes, the inhabited houses number 
629,393 ; the uninhabited 20,411. Total 
number of inhabited houses 799,848 ; 
uninhabited, 29,713. Of these houses 
78.20 per cent. had but one (basement) 
story ; 18.32 per cent. were of two stories, 
including the basement; and 3.48 per 
cent. were of three or more stories, in- 
cluding the basement. Of the entire 
number of houses, 160,500 were insured 
against fire for the average amount of 
6,811 franes. One-fourth of the Belgi 
population is found inclosed in cities, 
and the other three-fourths spread over 
the rural communes. Of the number of 
dwelling-houses in cities, 72,407 had but 
one room fora family; 65,461 had two 
sedengi ond 190,408 lad ‘theew er ohaes 
rooms for a family. In the rural com- 
munes, 82,047 houses had but one room 
for a family; 217,324 had two rooms, 
and 352,925 had three or more rooms 
for a family. 

Prussia.—For the first time the Prus- 
sion government has made provision for 
the publication of their statistics in an 
extended form. Their census was taken 
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Director of the Statistical 
e — embraced, and 
ed, are public 


of Ditric 
Bureau. 
the divisions inclu 


and ings enumerated as churches and houses 


for er, school-houses, orphan and 
Ban buildings for td adenine: 
serfs of public affairs, justice, custo: 
&ec.; buildings for ecclesiastical 
communal magistracies, military and 
hospital buildings, private dwelli 
houses, factories, mills, &c., stables and 
barns ; population, male and female, at 
the ages of 5, 7, 14, 16, 19, 24, 32, 39, 45 
and 60th year, and those over 60. Th 
are enumerated also according to reli- 
ion, as far as respects Evangelical 
hristians, Roman Catholics, Greek 
Christians, Menonites and Jews. The 
deaf and dumb are returned as to age 
and sex, enumerating them at the ages 
of 5, 15, 30, and over, respectively; and 
the blind are returned by age and sex at 
the ages of 15, 30, and over 30, respec- 
tively. They enumerate their ho 
asses, mules, cattle, hogs, sheep, an 
goats, dividing the sheep into three 


classes. By their census (1839), the 
population of Prussia amounts to— 
Males.....,. 7S <hF e EREOEDR TE 8,162,805 
pO EN EFR Ae 5S 8,1 

aA as osnshteidistnrs nes begins os «45 05 didi 16,331,187 
Number of families ...........0-6-se0008 3,180,707 
Number of dwelling-houses......_....... 1,945,174 


Number of churches, 16,897; school- 
houses, 23,384; asylums for pee and 
destitute persons, 5,710; civil; ecclesi- 
astical, military, and hospital buildings, 
35,353. 


at the close of the yess 1849, of which a The Evangelical Christians number. .. ..10,020,161 
portion of the results have been publish- Roman Vatholics . a= ae 
ed in one large quarto volume, to be fol- —_Biina a. ae 9,579 
lowed by two others, under the direction 
POPULATION OF FRANCE. 
Increase 
Year, Men. Women. Total population. For the pe’d. Annual. 
NBS cases 13,311,889........ 14,037,114........ 27,349,003........ vip “ 9 
1806... .... 14,312,850........ 14,794,575.....4+. 29,107,425........ 1,758,422 ., ...... GAB... 000 1.28 
| egpere 14,796,775........ 15,665,100........ 461,875........ 1,354,450........ AID, piel 0.31 
bye 15,930,005 ....... 16.619,128........ 569.223... 107,348 lie 0.69 
1836....... 16,460,701........ 7,080,209........ 33,540,910 971,687........ 3.00.20... 0.60 
1841........ 16,908,674 ........ 17,321,504........ 34,240,178........ 699,268.22... Yee 0.41 
1846........ 7,544,083......., 17,858,003 400,486... 1,160,308........ Y Spee 0.68 
108K 0.6.00 Ae 35,781,028........ 381,142........1.06... ....0.21 


From the foregoing statement it will 
be seen that France, with a population 
of more than thirty-five millions, has in- 
creased in the number of her people but 
little more than the two States of New- 
York and Pennsylvania, with not more 





than one-third her population, in the 
same period. 

Morrauiry.—In a former report, the 
aggregate number of deaths in each 
state of the Union, during the twelve 
months prior to June 30th, 1850, was 
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iven, together with the ratio of deaths 
fo the number living; and some con- 
siderations were adduced, showing the 
most feasible mode of arriving at the 
law of mortality. The work of condens- 
ing this order of statistics has been con- 
tinued with such discrimination as the 
nature and value of _ returns seemed 
to require. A iversity of opin- 
ions, F} is well = exists with va! 
spect to the salubrity of the Northern 
and the Southern, the maritime and the 
inland localities of our country; and on 
no point, perhaps, could reliable infor- 
mation be more reasonably desired. It 
is not here proposed to discuss the nu- 
merous inquiries which this important 
branch of statisties suggests, how far 
it shall confirm existing opinions, or 
awaken an interest and prepare the way 
for more full researches. The returns 
being the first of their kind in the na- 
tional census, may seem to require some 
mode of verification ; and in this view, 
the eee investigations have been 
ar e great mass of the white popula- 
tion of this country is chiefly of Teutonic 
origin, with a large admixture of Celtic. 
Located in temperate latitudes, with a 
climate not greatly differing from that 
of Europe, the presumption naturally 
arises that the same laws of life would 
prevail, and to nearly an equal degree, 
on both sides of the Atlantic. In the 
absence of any assignable and special 
source of change, the universal law of 
self-preservation and protection might 
be assumed to produce like results upon 


ee Mewes 
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either continent. As has been truly 
observed, “a race of men, launched upon 
the tide of existence, have by virtue of 
all the conditions, a determined course 
to which will make its own way, 
and fulfil its own destiny in accordance 
with a system of laws as unalterable 
and supreme as those which control the 
ysical universe.” Without enumera- 
ing the conditions and circumstances 
of vital devel t, the practical con- 
clusion ari the values of life for 
different branches of the Teutonic fami- 
ly of nations, in temperate climates, will 
not greatly differ. And if the ratios of 
annual mortality, and the expectations 
of life in America, should substantially 
agree with the like values in European 
tables, the general correspondence would 
afford so many credentials of statistical 
authority. With respect to the Northern 
United States, the returns of Massachu- 
setts have been selected for comparison 
with those of the national census of Eng- 
land. In applying the same mode of 
verification to the Middle States, the 
statistics of Maryland have been taken, 
the table deseri in last year’s report 
being revised, and male and female 
lines distinguished. The computations 
have been executed by Mr. L. W. 
Meech, whose familiarity with the sub- 
ject, and scientific qualifications, afford 
a sufficient guarantee of their accuracy. 
In contrast with these results, are set 
the expectations of life in France. The 
proportion of deaths and the expecta- 
tions of life at its several periods, may 
then be compered as follows :— 


1.—ANNUAL DEATHS PER CENT, 1850. 


7— Massachusetts.—— -— Maryland. --England—1841.— 
Ages. Males. Females. Males. Females, Males. F 
OOD, 0500050. Sf sae eee 5.466...... i Jere 6.638...... 5.860 
4 re Toe + omy 983... 1.041 ...... Din thnshye ae 055...... 922 
| are FS 573. WV ays sce EE AES 500...... 545 
BP Wiasedeivess Bee _, See eates 605...... eee oa 801 
ff are 998...... eae 896...... ER 949...... 942 
at MD cidde thon 1.953...... 1.346. O91..... :. ee 1.080...... 1.121 
POD, pnndace<e 1.513...... DBE o ccccinnse 1.884...... Fe 1.410...... 1.308 
50 60.......... 067. . 1,654... - 9.483...... 1 ree 2.230. ..... 1.938 
See Ede mete 3.483...... 2.960... — ee SP ppeea se 4.232... 3.761 
2 aer Ga sides 5.762... . 8.977 ao Paes coalend 9.150... 8.378 
ee 15.000...... SaaS 15.157...... SRSER, 2: - psvene 9.085.... 18.085 
90 100..........35.240...... 27.540 ie 23.430.........,87.080...... 34.057 
2.—EXPECTATION OF LIFE. 
Massachusetts —Maryland.— 7-—England.-— -— France.—~ 


eeeeee 
eee eee 

i ee) ee Pe 

ween 


ween 


ween 














The expectation of life expresses in 
ears and decimal parts of a year the 
uture length of life to be lived, on an 

average, after attaining a given age. 
Thus, on arriving at the age of thirty, 
the average future lifetime of males, by 
the Massachusetts table, is yO a 
years, while that of females is thirty- 
five and four-tenths. The expectations 
for other ages and columns of the table 
will readily be understood from mere 
inspection, though the analytic process 
of deriving the values requires much 

ral research and p i ex- 
perience. Asthe year is a natural unit 
of time, universally familiar, the expec- 
tation is doubtless the simplest method 
that could be devised for exhibiting, at 
a glance, the changing value of life. 
Viewed as a whole, the general corres- 
pondence, both of the ratios of mortality 
and the mean length of life, from inde- 
pendent sources, sufficiently verifies 
their accuracy. 

For general estimates, adopting the 
current classification of the states, the 
American census exhibits the following 
ratios of mortality, disregarding the ages 
at death : 


Anneal deaths, Ratio to the 
per cent. number living 


New-England States ....... «Seer 1 to 64 
Middie States, with Ohio..... Sins onpas I to 72 
Central Slave States......... BBs Es 1 to 73 
Coast Planting States........ + eer: 1 to 73 
Northwestern States......... 1 .Whecenenne 1 to 80 
United States, total .......... LSS. SS... 1 to 73 


It will be seen that the values for the 
three middle divisions wr ene agree 
with the average for the United States, 
as a whole, representing one death to 
seventy-three living; and this is sub- 
stantially the ratio stated by Webster for 
interior towns in 1805 :—* The annual 
deaths,” he observed, “amount only to 
one in seventy or seventy-five of the 
population.” e inquiry might arise, 
in examining the preceding abstract, 
why the rate of deaths in the North- 
western States should be so much lower 
than in the Middle States, and especially 
New-England. In reply, the mere 
ratios of mortality are not conclusive 
upon the question of relative longevity, 
without taking into account the propor- 
tions of young and aged, and the in- 
crease of population. Without attem 
ing a full explanation, one source of the 
difference referred to undoubtedly lies in 
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the youthful character of the tion 
of the new states, and the comparative 
absence of aged persons, who remain in 
the older states of the Union. The in- 
fluence of this ion will be under- 
stood by table 1, where, spanisy = wi 
five to thirty, the deaths are only from 
one-half to one per cent., while above 
the age of fifty-five, the rate of deaths 
increases from two to thirty-five per 
cent. Wisconsin, and other North- 
western states, being newly settled by 
persons chiefly in the prime of life, in 
the comparative absence of older per- 
sons, the per centage of deaths should 
be less, as it is indeed given by the cen- 
sus. This distinction will tend, in acon- 
siderable degree, to reconcile apparent 
differences in the returns. 

From the year 1840 to 1850 the popu- 
lation of the United States was aug- 
mented from seventeen millions to 
twenty-three millions, the increase being 
six millions in ten years. Atthe rate of 
annual mortality above stated, the total 
deaths, during the same period, were 
from two and a-half to three million 
being nearly equal to half the residu 
increase by birth and emigration. Thus, 
and in various other ways, which space 
here precludes to specify, statistics of 
the persistence of Tite, pointing ulti- 
mately to the removal of special causes 
of mortality, are essentially related 
to national happiness and advance- 
ment. 

With respect to the longevity and 
vital characteristics of slaves and the free 
colored, the following epitome of life 
tables is given for three localities, se- 
lected from the Northern, Middle and 
Southern States. The values for New- 
England are deduced from the general 
census, embracing 23,020 colored resi- 
dents; that of Maryland is founded 
upon the total returns of 90,368 slaves; 
and that of Louisiana upon the a 
gate of 244,786 slaves, and 17,537 
colored, taken collectively. The rela- 
tive preponderance of female African 
life is remarkable, while the prevalent 
opinion of the greater mortality of male 
slaves in Louisiana is statistically con- 
firmed. The table possesses a higher 


interest, not only from the definite and 
comprehensive information contained, 
but for being the first of the kind for the 
colored classes in the United States. 
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3—EXPECTATION OF LIFE FOR COLORED PERSONS. 
—New-England— 


Completed 


Nativity oF THE Poputation.—One 
of the most interesting results of the 
census is the classification of inhabitants 
according to the countries of their birth, 
presented, in an authentic shape, in No. 
5 of the accompanying tables. 

We are thus enabled to discover, for 
the first time, of what our nation is com- 

The investigations under this 

ead have resulted in showing that of 
the free inhabitants of the United States, 
17,736,792 are natives of its soil, and that 
2,210,828 were born in foreign countries, 
while the nativity of 39,227 could not be 


determined. It is shown that 1,965,518 
of the whole number of foreign-born in- 
habitants were residents of the free 


states, and 245,310 of the slave states. 
It is seen that the persons of foreign birth 
form 11.06 per cent. of the whole free 

pulation. The countries from which 
oo been derived the largest portions of 
these additions to our population appear 
in the following statement :— 


Natives of Ireland in United States in 1850. - 719 
‘ “ 


Germany rs - - -573,225 
ae England “ “ “ .- 278,675 
“ British America “ “ 147,700 
es Scotland “ « * .. 70,550 
“ France ad “ “ .. 54,069 
“ Wales “ “ “ - 
bed All other countries “ « .. 95,022 
Date skier 640s deeddeees i cdicceves cabdel 2,210,828 
The rtion in which the several 


countries above named have contributed 
to the ag 
is shown in 


te immigrant population, 
e subjoined statement :— 






States—Census of 1850. 


Per Cent. 

MOONEE Virol fo kcctheddsneacss nce tapes teeess 43.04 
Ome G+ -Vie ata « -25.09 
AE Laws sk ctaheate vine scicha 46's thiewtenan'o4he wr} 
EE SIS 3 coda « dnoulane >: 4snmith usin ean 68 
vote Fa. Hib veda ees ibe (aeea dts ee 3.17 

OE Oe ee ee eee 2.44 
Ww chan... babnensienat danheoddanebaiiin 1.34 
FURIPIIOIIUR sce ci ncccccctccccueccs sconce 4.47 


This view of the living immigrant po- 
pulation is important, as serving to cor- 
rect many extra t notions which 
have attained extensive currency. 

Another interesting branch of this 
inquiry, is that which concerns the in- 
ter-migrations of our native citizens 
among the states. The tables presenting 
a view of this movement will be most 
useful and valuable, in tracing the pro- 

of different portions of the country. 

e facts developed will show how és 
one section has impressed its own cha- 
racteristics and peculiar customs on 
others. It is found, that out of 17,736,792 
free inhabitants, 4,112,433 have migrated 
and settled beyond the states of their 
birth, Three hundred and thirty-five 
thousand natives of Virginia, equal to 
twenty-six per cent. of the whole, have 
found homes outside of her own borders. 
South Carolina has sent forth one hun- 
dred and sixty-three thousand, which is 
thirty-six per cent. of all the native citi- 
zens of that state living in ,the United 
States at the date of the census, and the 
very remarkable rtion of 59 per 
cent. of those remaining in the state of 
their nativity, North Carolina has lost 
261,575 free inhabitants, equal to 31 per 
cent., by emigration. Among the North- 
ern states, Vermont and Connecticut 
have contributed most ~ to the set- 
tlement of other parts of the country. 
Their proportion, about 25 per cent. of 
their native citizens, would exe T- 
haps, that of either of the Southern States 
already mentioned, were the number of 
slaves in the latter admitted as an ele- 
mert of the calculations. But the rov- 
ing tendency of our people is incident to 
the peculiar condition of their country, 
and each succeeding census will prove 
that it isdiminishing. When the fertile 
plains of the West have been filled 
up, and men of a cannot, by 
a mere change of location, acquire a 
homestead, the inhabitants of each state 
will become comparatively stationary, 
and our countrymen will exhibit the 
same attachment to the homes of their 
childhood, the want of which is some- 
times cited as an unfavorable trait in our 
national character. 

















Dear anv Dums.—No one thing, per- 
haps, better proves the value of the sta- 
tistical details connected with our cen- 
sus, than its efficacy in pointing out the 
number of the unfortunate who come 
within the above designation, and who 
are unable to make known their own 
wants. Not only does it give us the ag- 
gregate in each state and in our whole 
country, but its unpublished details 
so designate and particularize the deaf 
mutes in the United States, that those 
who have been led to make their condi- 
tion and improvement a special study, 
have now, for the first time, the means to 
arrive at the age, sex, color, condition, 
and wants of each. It will appear from 
the tabular statement annexed, that the 
number of white mutes in the United 
States amounts to 9,091, and the colored 
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to 632, of which 489 are slaves. The 
census of 1840 returned the number of 
white deaf and dumb at 6,685, and the 
colored at 979. The latter amount is 
clearly erroneous, and was calculated to 
create an opinion that the deaf mutes 
were so much more numerous among the 
colored population of the North than 
among the whites; in fact, there were, 
by the census of 1840, colored mutes 
returned for counties where no colored 
persons existed. The proportion of deaf 
mutes among the colored is less than 
among the white population ; and among 
the slaves the proportion is still smaller. 
Among the white population there ap- 
pears to be one deaf mute to each 2,151 
persons; of the free colored one to each 
3,005 ; and among the slaves, one to each 
6,552. 








-———-DEAF AND DUMB. ~ ¢ BLIND. 
WHITE coL’p Staves § Aggre- Wik coL’D =SLAVES Aggre- 
States M F M FM F gute mM F M FM F gate 
Maine......,..... -140.... 89.. 1... —..—.. 280 ....115.. 86..—..—..—..—.... 201 
N. Hampshire................. 87.... 76..—..—..—..—.. 163 .... 69.. 65.. 1.. 1..—-..—.... 136 
LE eee ery 75.... OB..—.. Licm..—.. 144.2... 89.. 49..—..—..—..—. 138 
Massachusetts. ... .... ...... 204....156.. 1.. B..-—..—.. 364... .270..220.. 4.. 3..—..—.... 497 
Rhode Island.................. B4.... 27.. 2.. 1..—..—.. 64.... 39.. 22.. 1.. 2..—..—... 
Comme@ctiemt ....... ccccsescccce Q11....174.. 2.. 2..—..-—.. 389 ....110.. 67..12.. 3..—..—.... 198 
ee er ee 682....615.. 5.. 5..—..—..1,307 ....738..483..29..22..—..—....1,272 
New-Jersey ..... 000.00. + ese Ill.... 81.. 7.. 4..—..—.. 203 ....114.. 72..10..17..—..—.... 213 
Pennsylvania...............+- 521... .465..14.. 4..—-..—..1.004 ....443. .355..20..11..—..—.... 829 
SINUS sé odtbeckss 00d ocstbn 28.... 26.. 1.. L..—.. 2... 58.... 10.. 17.. 7..12..—..—.... 46 
OE RE eee 103.... 92..19..17..15.. 8.. 254.... 96.. 97..30..41..22..21.... 307 
District of Columbia........... ir ae ee ee POR Oe ee ae Oe ee 
Virginia ......... .c..--.002.--325....256..10.. 8..67..45.. 711 ....262..275..56..65.137.202.... 996 
|” SARS (See Been 198....153.. 1.. 3..29..23.. 407 ....182..205..13..15..57..60.... 532 
SCRIP: 3 000 casccdnseceaens 74.... 55..—.. 1..11.. 4.. 145.... OF.. 61.. 6.. 8..31..25.... 222 
SENS shabevt os swede antmon 116.... 95..—..—..20..21.. 252....128.. 96.. 1.. 4..38..42.... 309 
PINTS «puis cbesnes Gabe. ss guee 6.... 4c... 6.. 4.. 23..,. 1... 9..—.. 2.. 8.. 4.... B 
Alabama........ 6. 6c cece eeeeee 96... Gl. 1..—..28..95.. O11 .... 82.. 82.. 1.. 2..73..68.... 308 
Mississippi......... 2, 52.... 90..—.. 1..33..13.. 108.... 73.. 55..—.. 1..85..51.... S17 
BEES échctdeosdies cedsee 68.... 31.. 3.. 2..92..12.. 128 .... 36.. 31..15..10..60..66.... 218 
_ ee ee. a ae $3.... 16s.—..—.. 6.. 3.. 56.... @.. ..9.. 1..19..8.... B 
BODO, 6 6 <0s 50d ben dabocsasse 46.... BT..—..—.. 4..2.. 80.... H.. 30..—..1.. 3..2.... O 
Tenmessee........... 2.4.02 195....140..—.. 2..16..24.. 377 ....199..186.. 4.. 6..20..44.... 468 
ae Sr errr 253....232.. 1.. 3..28..22.. 539....249..172.. 8..11..46..44.... 530 
[A ee ae st pe 503....436.. 6.. 2..—..—.. 947 ....370..283.. 7.. 5..—..—.... 665 
RR ee ae re 62.... 59..—.. 1... 122 .... 72... 50..—..—..—..—.... 122 
BEEN 3 rc on CPUMUESs ca cvs'c aces 301....918.. 4..—..—..—.. 518 ....189..151.. 4.. 5..—..—.... 349 
Oa > eae > aoe 283....190..—.. 2..—..—.. 475....156.. 97.. 1.. 3..—..—.... BF 
BEES 5'< « .cncecnibisewenes 128....116..—. —..10.. 5.. 259 ....104.. 76.. 2.. 1..11..17.... Ql 
DCRR hc ipentasals -' ecuwhed Q7.... QA. — Lee... 2B... 19... ee... 
pe PEE daighctow dhe see 42.... 23..—..—..—..—.. 65 ... &.. 16..—..—..—..—.. 50 
COMMTIIA. 05 odes ccccsscascne en _ 

Territori 

PE) et Pee _. =. ee a eee 
Oregon..... _ a ee ee eee os -- 
| eae Pe ees = ee eee Se ——~. 2 
New Mexico. ..... » Breck Dim limi—.—.. 28 70.. 28..—..—..—..— 98 
, ae 5,027 4,058 78 65 276 213 9,717 4,519 3,478 289 255 562 649 9,702 
The directors of several institutions United States. Such a work would be 


for the deaf and dumb memorialized Con- 
gress, at its last session, to provide for the 
publication of a small! volume, to be pre- 
pared by this office, in which should be 
given the name, age, sex, residence, oc- 
cupation, &c., of each deaf mute in the 


of great value to such institutions, but of 
more consequence to the unfortunate 
class it would be specially designed to 
benefit. It would lead to the discovery 
of hundreds whose abode is unknown, 
and render available to those unable to 
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proclaim their wants the blessings of in- 
struction. In addition to its beneficent 
effects upon the afflicted, the information 
thus im would furnish many inter- 
esting details, useful in a practical point 
of view. The method of deaf mute in- 
struction was introduced: from Euro 
thirty-five years ago. To study into the 
improvements effected there within that 
time, institutions in this country have 
sent, at different 0°50 Sar aga 
into different portions of Europe, and the 
result of their investigations appears to 
have led to the conclusion, “that in the 
matter of intellectual instruction we have 
very little to learn from European schools; 
while in the very important point of re- 
ligious instruction they are painfully in- 
ferior.”’ 

Burnp.—By the preceding table, it will 
be seen that the number of persons in 
the United States who are destitute of 
sight is 9,702, of which 7,997 are white, 
and 1,705 colored—of which latter 
1,211 are slaves. By the census of 1840, 
the number of white blind persons in the 
United States was returned at 5,030 ; 
the colored do., 1,89% The same error 


a the colored blind existed 
ith the last census, as has been shown 
to exist respecting the deaf and dumb. 
We present a table giving the numbers 
and proportions of the deaf and dumb, 
blind, insane, and idiotic, among the 
white, free colored and slaves, respective- 
ly. From this table it will be seen that 
muteness and insanity are more preva- 
lent among the whites, and blindness 
and idiocy the colored. Among 
the white ion there appears to be 
one blind person for each 2,445 persons ; 
among the free colored, one to each 870; 
and among the slaves, one to each 
2,645. 

An analysis with respect to native 
and foreign population, Snacks from the 
returns, b arvey P. Peet, LL. D. 

ts the fact that the blind and 
insane are much more numerous among 
our foreign population, which he at- 
tributes to “homesickness, change of 
climate, and the various hardships of an 
emigrant’s lot,” which have a strong 
influence in inducing insanity, and per- 
haps blindness. 








INSANE. . = IDIOTIC.——_————. 
WHITES. F.CL’D. tiene WHITES. F. CL’D, SLAVES. 

“_ F MFM F. gu. M FM FM F. gate. 
MD, jatheeshens «4% . 279 224 3 . 536 330 225 3 ‘ , 558 
New-Hampshire ........ 168 197. / 385 208 140 4 ~~. " 352 
ED ck 5 cheb SAB oe 006 276 «=: 276 . 552 171 109 |]... . 281 
Massachusetts .......... 781 88 10 8 1,647 465 320 4 2 ; 791 
Rhode Island............ 121 127 #3 1 252 6 39 1 2 ; 107 
Connecticut ............. 218 231 9 4. 462 182 114 3 #1 . 300 
New-York .............. 1,198 1,346 18 18 . 2,580 1,032 689 8 10 ... 1,739 
New-Jersey ............. 197 #178 3 8. 386 6 7 Be res 426 
Pennsylvania ........... 924 918 1@ 33 . 1,891 799 587 34 98 | tiwsté«é«dz;YCAAA 
Delaware ............... 29 +i ae 70 es Me Bi Re 101 
ee PP ae 22% «6251 23 99 9 15 553 147 «121 32 gl 41 31 393 
District of Columbia ..... 10 RP oc ye 22 3 oa! A ere ll 
Virginia ...... en BA 505 417 19 97 22 36 1,026 560 385 64 56 125 95 1,285 
North Carolina.......... 2200 22 #439 491 338 4266 12 20 74 64 774 
South Carolina.......... 108 8 1 2 83. 6 204 139 103 1 2 @ 24 295 
= Sadia aa tibkes dn kee 1397 1% 3 357 2B 306 264 212 . 3 53D 39 577 
SE wengoek atpos ndee 2 aE 8 23 oe eee 37 
Alabama ................ 106 «6©102)~«€©61C0ClUy 18 «O17 245 219 144 . . 8 62 505 
Mississippi.............. 71 . 2 Wo 149 8 53 1 4 36 28 210 
Louisiana .............. 83 67 6 g M @® 208 Oo #8437 5 8 @B 173 
EME eek waynes so cect 24 15 ae a 41 —- = fe 108 
Pa cbdbbide cacess 38 22 eS oe 63 — £0-— +... 28 102 
Tennessee .............. 28 195 1 3 8 13 478 439 350 2 2 36 25 854 
Kentucky ... ai 217 1 9238 8 507 428 321 13 7 46 32 849 
Ge. 5. 254% 695 aS: 769 611 10 9 . «. 41,309 
Michigan ............... 71 Se | ae 4 136 113 74 3 x f 190 
PGE. 20 <s nit enbaceinns > >, . 579 520 386 7 6 . 919 
TEED scccostcéebue ices 137 §=—:109 - 249 213 («155 2 «#1 ; 371 
Missouri. . 140 #131 1142 «7 262 16 61188 =. lw OW 333 
IOWE dcnc-nccdevoypeecces 19 21 ee: . 40 6% 48. é 93 
Wisconsin .............. 27 21 48 6 31 1 77 
Betts eae 2 2 2 et 3 
Minnesota .............. sae! gt 1 1 
ence omghte@n> dene 4 4 4 i 4 
ta Mi Cer ceceetoceceses 2 1 3 1 1 Q 
New-Mexico ............ 8 3 11 2 16 38 


7,459 144 177117 174 15,768 
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Insane and Ipiotic.—The number of 
insane persons in the United States is 
given at 15,768—of whom 15,156 are 
whites, 321 free colored, and 291 slaves. 
The number of idiots returned is 15,706, 
distributed as follows: whites, 14,230; 
free colored, 436; slaves, 1,040. Total 
insane and idiotic, 31,474. Total whites, 
29,386; total blacks, 2,086. By the 
census of 1840, these two classes of per- 
sons were returned together, (although 
not generally so understood,) and 
sented the following numbers: white 
insane and idiotic, 14,508; colored in- 
sane and idiotic, 2,926—total, 17,434. The 
returns make it appear that, with the 
white population in the United States 
there exists one insane person for each 
1,290 individuals ; among the free co- 
lored, one to each 1,338; and amon 
the slaves, one to each 11,010. Wit 
respect to idiocy, the white population 

resents one to each 1,374 persons; the 
ree colored, one to each 985; and 
among the slaves, one-to each 3,080. 

Want of time will not permit a suffi- 
ciently detailed examination to arrive at 
the causes which present these unfortu- 
nate beings in such greater number 
than they appeared in 1840. From the 
manner of taking the census of 1850, 
they could not be rated higher than their 
actual numbers; and it follows, there- 
fore, that the returns in 1840 must have 
been deficient, or that an error oceurred 
in placing the figures in the tables. A 
more particular examination of both sets 
of returns will be made, previous to the 

rinting of the seventh census, in which 
it is hoped the discrepancy will be sat- 
isfactorily explained. Throughout our 
country increased attention is being 
paid to the amelioration of the condition 
of this class of our population, a feeling 
kept in active operation, and made to 
yield continually practical fruits, mainly 
through the instrumentality and devoted 
zeal of one American lady, whose 
reputation is not limited, and whose 
influence is not confined to her native 
country. 

Epvcation.—It was intended to ac- 
company this report with a tabular 
statement nting the statistics of 
education in the United States. We 


are compelled to defer such table toa 
future period for want of time to com- 
plete it. It may be satisfactory to state 
that near 4,000,000 youth were receivin 

instruction in the various educational 
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institutions of the country on the first of 
June, 1850, or at the rate of one in every 
five free persons. The teachers number 
more than 115,000, and the colleges and 
schools near 100,000. We willendeavor 
to furnish, in a few weeks, a detailed 
statement of the condition of the Ame- 
rican people as ge education, to 
which time it will be proper to defer 
extended remarks. 

Pavperism.—No state in the Union is 
without its legal provisions for the pro- 
tection and support of the indigent pop- 
ulation. In many states they receive a 
care and attention which places them 
in an enviable condition compared with 
some of the laboring classes of other 
countries. 

By the table annexed to this report 
it will be perceived that the whole num- 
ber of persons who have received the 
benefit of the public funds of the dif- 
ferent states for the relief of indigent 
persons, amounts to 134,972. Of this 
number there were 68,538 of forei 
birth, and 66,434 Americans, while of 
whole number receiving support on the 
first day of June, there were 36,916 na- 
tives, and 13,437 foreigners, making a 
total of 50,353 persons. Of those termed 
Americans, many are free persons of 
color. The entire cost of the support of 
these individuals during the year has 
amounted to $2,954,806. This aggregate 
may seem startling to persons who have 
paid but little attention to pauper statis- 
tics in our own and other countries ; and 
it may be useful, and perhaps not amiss, 
to compare these facts with results as 
they are officially developed abroad. 

In 1818, about $39,000,000, and during 
the, years 1832, 733, and ’34, more than 
$100,000,000 was expended for the re- 
lief and maintenance of the poor of Eng- 
land and Wales, exclusive of the im- 
mense expenditure of the poor-law ad- 
ministration in the unions and parishes. 
In 1842 and 743, the amount of $50,000,- 
000, and during each of the years 1847, 
748, and 749, there was expended $28,- 
500,000 in England and Wales. 

The entire number of paupers relieved 
by the public funds in England and 

ales for nine years, from 1840 to 1848 
inclusive, amounted to 13,193,425, equal 
to 1,649,178 persons per annum. In 1848, 
the number relieved was 1,876,541, by 
which it appears that one person in every 
eight was a pauper, The average num- 
ber of those annually relieved, who are 








ae to have been “adult and 
able-bodied paupers,” amounted to more 
than 477,000; and it is, on British author- 
ity, asserted that in 1848 more than 
2,000,00¢ persons in England and Wales 
were kept from starvation by relief from 
public and private sources. The total 
a expenditure for the poor in Eng- 
and and Ireland in 1848, amounted to 
$42,750,000. Within the past seventeen 
—_ the poor-law fund expended in 

ngland and Wales amounted to $426,- 
600,000. This enormous expenditure, 
accompanied as it is by immense private 
contributions, falls far short of relieving 
the wants of the poor of Great Britain. 
While her population embraces a large 
number of persons of princely estates, 
and other classes composed of individu- 
als of every variety of income, combin- 
ing with it ease, comfort, and elegance, 
the statistics of the nation prove that the 
substratum of pauperism or want is of a 
magnitude alarming to the English mor- 
alist and thinker, as well as the states- 
man, and of an extent and nature har- 
rowing toall. The expenses of the or- 
ganized benevolent institutions of France 
amounted, in 1847, to 52,000,000 franes. 
The number of distressed persons reliev- 
ed amounted to about 450,000 annually. 
We have no means of arriving approx- 
imately at the number of paupers in 
France, as the institutions deve refer- 
red to are confined to the cities and 
large towns, while among the rural com- 
munes, which contain several millions 
of landed proprietors, there are large 


numbers of persons in the receipt of | 
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public support. It appears, from a re- 
port of Mr. Duchatel, Minister of Com- 
merce, that 695,932 persons received 
public alms at their own houses. 

The Netherlands, in 1827, with a pop- 
ulation of 6,167,000, contained 11,400 
charitable institutions, which contributed 
to the support of 1,214,055 persons, about 
one fifth of the entire population. 


Whole No. of 
who 


cA pumepebettiy Whole No. of Annual 
in the year end- on coat of 

ing June ist, Ie of June, support. 
pees —--1850——, 

States. N’tve, For'’n, N’tve. For’a, 
Maine........ 4,553 950 3,269 326 $151,664 
N. —- 2,853 747 1,998 186 157,351 
Vermont. ..... 2,043 1,641 1,565 314 120,462 
Massachusetts 6.530 9,247 4,059 1,490 392,765 
Rhode Island. 1115 1,445 492 204 45,837 
Connecticut... 1,872 465 1,463 281 95,624 
New-York. ...79,275 40,580 5,755 7,078 817,336 
New-Jersey. . 1.816 576 1,339 239 93,110 
Pennsylvania.. 5,898 5,653 2,654 1,157 232,138 
Delaware. .... 569 #128 240 33. —Ss«17,730 
Maryland...... 2,591 1,908 1,681 320 71,668 
Dis. of Col.... -- — _ _ = 
Virginia. .... 49338 185 4356 102 151,722 
N. Carolina... 1,913 18 1,567 13 = 60,085 
S. Carolina... 1,313 = ws 180 § 48,337 


Georgia....... 978 29 27,820 
Florida ....... 64 12 4 937 
Alabama...... 352 11 . 306 9 17,589 
Mississippi.... 248 12 245 12 =18,132 
Louisiana..... 133 290 76 30 4 §=—. 39, 806 
Texas ........ 7 — 4 _ 438 

ines ET 8 67 — 6,888 
Tennessee.... 994 ll 577 14 = 330,981 
Kentucky. .... 971 #155 690 87 57,543 
Ohio.......... 1,904 609 1,254 419 95,250 
Michigan. ..... 649 «84545 248 ($181 27,556 
indiana ...... 860 322 446 137 ~=657,560 
Illinois ....,.. 376 «= 4110S 2879155 45,213 
Missouri...... 1,248 1,729 251 254 53,243 
lowa...... .. 100 27 17 5,356 
Wisconsin.... 169 407 72 166 8 14,743 
California. .... — — a _ a 
Territories. ... _- _- _ _ ~ 


Aggregate. .66,434 68,538 26,916 13,437 2,954,806 








ART. V.-SHALL THE VALLEYS OF THE AMAZON AND THE 
MISSISSIPPI RECIPROCATE TRADE? 


Tue subject of South American trade, 
and especially that of the great empire 
of the Amazon, has been pressed by us 
in the Review, through the able pen of 
Lieut. Maury and others, with zeal and 
earnestness for many months past, and 
now that Congress is in session, we can- 
not allow the matter to flag. The fol- 
lowing contribution presents many ad- 
ditional views which are new and 
striking, and deserving of serious con- 
sideration : 

We now come to consider the means 
and modes by which the resources of 





this great Amazonian water-shed are to 
be developed, and the measures and 
steps which the policy of commerce 
suggests for securing to the world the 
free navigation of the Amazon. 

The triumphs of commerce are peace- 
ful; its achievements are seen in the 
spreading of civilization, in the march 
of civil and religious freedom, and in 
the dispensation of thrift, prosperity, and 
wealth among nations, as well as to in- 
dividuals. 

From the statements which I have al- 
ready made, all must admit that the 
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valley of the Amazon is not only a great 
country, but it is a glorious wilderness 
and waste which, under the improve- 
ment and progress of the age, would 
soon be made to “blossom as the rose.” 
We have, therefore, but to let loose upon 
it the engines of commerce—the steam- 
er, the emigrant, the printing-press, the 
_ and the plow—and it wi with 
ife. 

There is a line of steamers from Eng- 
land to Rio. The French are getting up 
a line, and the stock has been taken in 
it, from Marseilles to Rio. Brazil has a 
line from the mouth of the Rio de la 
Plata, via Rio, to the mouth of the Ama- 
zon. The mouth of the Amazon is half 
way between Norfolk and Rio. I peti- 
tioned Congress, at its last session, for 
the establishment of a line of mail- 
steamers from some one of our southern 
ports to connect with the Brazilian line 
at Para, and thus put our merchants in 
direct steamship communication with 
- Buenos Ayres and Montevideo, and 
so draw us closer to the Amazon. 

The committee to whom the subject 
was referred reported in favor of if, and 
brought in a Bitl for its accomplish- 
ment. It was, however, not acted 
upon. 

But since that, events have occurred 
which make this line from the south 
still more important and necessary. 
The tyrant Rosas has been expelled 
from the continent; the navigation of 
the Rio de la Plata and some of its no- 
blest tributaries have been opened and 
made free to the world. This govern- 
ment, with a most praiseworthy zeal, is 
fitting out a naval expedition to explore 
those streams, and to make known their 
navigability and the commercial re- 
sources of the countries drained by them, 
that our merchants may know how to 
send, what to sell, and what to buy 
there. 

Brazil has contracted for two lines of 
steamers on the Amazon, from its mouth 
almost up to its sources. These Amazo- 
nian lines are to ran—one monthly be- 
tween Para and Barra, at the mouth of 
the Rio Negro, a distance of nine hun- 
dred miles; the other, connecting with 
this at Barra, is to ply between that city 
and Nauta, in Peru, a distance of near 
three thousand miles from the sea. 
“Poling up the Mississippi” would, in 
comparison to the means at present em- 
ployed for navigating the waters of the 
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Amazon and La Plata, be considered 
rapid traveling. Here, therefore, is the 
commencement of a new era in the 
business and the commerce of those two 
river-basins; and the first’ merechant- 
steamer, as she plows up those majes- 
tie streams with her rich cargo of for- 
eign merchandise, will be the signal for 
a revolution in the trade and traffic 
which has been carried on there. 


Three millions of dollars’ worth of 
produce now comes down the Amazon 
to Para. 


“The Peruvian portion of the Upper 
Amazon” where this line of steamers is 
to go, “is,” said Castelnau, who was 
then on his way home, after travelin 
through the fairest parts of South Ameri- 
ca, “the most beautiful country inj the 
world ; its fertility is proverbial.” ere 
is found the famous silk tree, which pro- 
duces a staple like cotton to the eye, 
but silk to the touch. There the labor 
of one man is worth but two and a half 
yards of our coarse cotton stuff the 
month—so abundant are the fruits of the 
— so searce the fabrics of the shop 
and loom, and so far has that country 
been removed from the influences of 
commerce. It is now just about to be 
brought within them. 


But what are the opportunities which 
Americans will have for getting a fair 
share of this new business to which the 
free navigation of the La Plata and the 
introduction of steam upon the Amazon 
will give rise? I reply, very small, un- 
less this southern line of steamers to the 
Amazon be established; otherwise all 
the intelligence from Brazil and the La 
Plata, all the advices concerning the 
markets, will go direct to England and 
to France by their steamers; and then. 
after the merchants there shall have had 
some ten days or two weeks the start of 
their American competitors in takin 
advantage of that intelligence, it wi 
arrive here in the United States by the 
Cunard or Collins line of steamers from 
Liverpool. 

Now and then an American clipper, 
happening at the mouth of the river, or 
in the offing at Rio, at the night time, 
may chance to bring intelligence to the 
United States sooner than it can go to 
Europe and then come over by steamer. 
But that is uncertain. 

The free navigation of the Rio de la 
Plata is an achievement, and commerce 
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is chiefly indebted to Brazil for it. 
Honor to Brazil, therefore. It isa gem 
in the crown of the emperor, which, if it 
be tarnished not, will make his reign il- 
lustrious. 

Rosas held the mouth of the river La 
Plata ; Brazil, Banda-Oriental, Paraguay, 
and Bolivia, = independent sovereign- 
ties.) owned navigable water-courses 
which emptied into it ; but Rosas would 
not allow any of these powers to follow 
those waters through his of the 
river to the sea. Brazil made war with 
him, drove him out of the country, and 
the first-fruits of the victory the com- 
mercial world is about to receive, is the 
free navigation of those noble streams. 

With a quarrel more just than that 
wicked one about opium, Brazil, in her 
triumph, followed the generous oo 
of England in opening the ports of Chi- 
na, without any claim to exclusive 
privileges. 

Brazil has not opened the ports of so 

pulous a country as China, but she 
m4 opened the water-courses of one with 
which commerce will in a few years be 
more valuable than it is with China. 

These arrangements about the La 
Plata navigation are not completed. 
They are thought to be in a fair way of 
adjustment; and, therefore, in giving 
honor to whom honor is due, I give it to 
the Emperor of Brazil, upon the suppo- 
sition that no untoward thing will oecur 
to thwart the measure. 

But the commercial world has been 

ing of its commendations of Brazil 
for her seeming liberality with regard to 
the free navigation of the La Plata. 
They say—and have, alas! but too 
much reason for saying—that there was 
no generosity, no liberality, no sign of 
any fairness whatever, in the course of 
Brazil with regard to the navigation of 
the La Plata. Bolivia, Paraguay, and 
Banda-Oriental, they say, had each as 
much right as Brazil to claim the free 
use of the La Plata for getting to sea 
with their merchandise; and if, upon 
the fall of Rosas, Brazil had then at- 
tempted to extort from buenos Ayres 
any exclusive privilege in the use of 
those waters, she knew that not only 
would these republies—her next-door 
neighbors—all have turned against her, 
but that the three great commercial na- 
tions of the north would have stepped in 


to prevent any such exclusive and sel- part 
fish 


ppropriation of Nature’s highway. 


As a proof that Brazil was not actua- 
ted by any of those really enlarged and 
liberal views which it is the policy of 
commerce to carry out, I point to the 
Amazon. There Don Pedro is the 
Rosas. He holds the mouth of the 
Amazon; he shuts it up. Five sover- 
eign and independent nations own its 
headwaters, and all of them have prov- 
inces and people upon the banks of its 
navigable tributaries; but not one of 
them is allowed to follow the course of 
these navigable streams through Brazil- 
ian waters to the sea. 

Justice, the policy of commerce, the 
sentiment of the all the principles 
of national law e rights of people, 
are in favor of the free use of that river 


by those five rs re republics: and it 
cannot be said that Brazil acted from 
principle in the case of the La Plata un- 
til she makes, of her own accord, the 
navigation of the Amazon free. 

Formerly there was a Rosas who 
threatened to stand at the mouth of our 
a and we, who then owned 
the headwaters only, claimed, and were 
ready to assert with the sword, our right 
to follow them, and to use them for com- 
merce and navigation, until they min- 
gled with and were lost in the sea. 

It has now not been quite four years 
ago since this subject of the free navi- 
gation of the La Plata and the Amazon 
was brought to the attention of this gov- 
— aus airy 

The proposition we sho 
offer *« Brazil our fideadie mediation 
with Resas, and use our kind offices to 
induce him to make free the navigation 
of the La Plata, and so end the war. 

It was perpen. i Camere alee 
treat with Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, New 
Grenada, and Venezuela, for ports of 
entry to foreign vessels and commerce 
up their navigable tributaries of the 
Le and thus er = u > compen with 
the same arguments for navi 
tion of the Amazon that Brazil nat 
ready to urge in favor of her right to 
navigate the La Plata. 

Brazil got wind of this. She found 
out that such a thing as the free navi 
tion of the Amazon began to form 
subject of conversation in commercial 
and political circles here, and she im- 
mediately took the most active steps to 
render of no avail any attempt on our 
having for its object the navi- 
gation of the Amazon. 
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She redoubled her sutcgis in the 
war against Rosas, and she dispatched 
in hot haste Ministers Ex i 
and Plenipotentiary to Peru, to Bolivi 
to cone and New Grenada, an 
Venezuela, to treat with each of those 
five Spanish-American Republics for 
the exclusive right to navigate their 
A oo se 

For the Portuguese, w own 
the Amazon fer ages, who had not had 
the power to make an impression upon 
its forests, nor to launch a steamer upon 


its bosom, to go and talk to the Bolivians: 


and others about sending steamers away 
up the main trunk of the Amazon, to 
paddle up and down the republican 
spring-branches of the Spanish Ameri- 
Cans, was truly a diplomatic phenome- 
non! “You have an Athens, embellish 
that,” should have been their reply to 
Brazil. 

I quote from the Rio correspondent of 
the “Observater’—a Brazilian news- 
paper—of May last. This correspondent 
appears to be in the secrets of the gov- 
ernment, and no doubt spoke the senti- 
ments of that jealous cabinet : 

“The navigation of the Amazon goes 
on swimmingly: the government of 
Peru, by the convention of the 23d of 
last October, made with our new minis- 
ter, Duarte da Ponte Ribeiro, obliges 
itself to assist the first enterprise estab- 
lished upon the Amazon with a sum 
never less than $20,000. 

“The government has named in quali- 
ty of resident minister, and for an ex- 
traordinary mission near the govern- 
ments of the republics of Venezuela, 
Ecuador, and New Grenada, our minis- 
ter to Bolivia, Miguel Maria Lisboa. 
The object of this mission is a treaty 
with those republics for the navigation 
of the Amazon, because, as I think, it is 
feared that the United States will hasten 
to arrange one for the navigation of 
some of the tributaries of the Amazon, 
and thus judge themselves authorized to 
enter the Amazon from without, as the 
journals of New-York and New-Orleans 
already propose. We have been care- 
less in this matter, and must now hurry 
about. it. 

“This nation of pirates, like those of 
their race, wish to displace all the peo- 
of America who are not Anglo- 

xons.” 

Thus the objects of Da Ponte’s mis- 
sion to Peru and Bolivia, and of Lisboa’s 


to Venezuela, New Grenada, and Ecua- 
dor, are clearly set forth. 

They were to frustrate any 
at treaty the commercial nations might 
be disposed to make with these repub- 
lies touching river navigation, and to 
seal up ti than ever the t ar- 
teries of those countries, and thus per- 

te the stagnation and death that 
ve for three hundred years reigned in 
the great Amazonian water-shed. 

Brazil seemed already to have forgot- 
ten that what was right on the south 
side of the Tropic of Capricorn must be 
right also under the Equator; for the 
same arguments that apply to the free 
navigation of the La Plata apply also to 
the free navigation of the Amazon. 

Peru fell into the trap, and made the 
required treaty; but the more sagacious 
statesmen of Bolivia got wind of the de- 
sign, and not only refused to treat with 
Brazil upon the subject, but the enlight- 
ened President of that republic proposes 
to establish upon the Amazonian tribu- 
taries of Bolivia free ports to all the 
world. 

“Como los Brazileros,” says a gentle- 
man of Bolivia, writing as to this pre- 
tension of Brazil to steamboat naviga- 
tion upon the rivers of Bolivia, “ 
tenden el privilejio, y el Presidente 
es bastante capas para conocer lo que le 
conviene a Bolivia, el se ha ne a dar 
dicha concesion, y espera qui los Estados 
Unidos sevan los primeros en descubrier 
aquellos rejiones.””* 

Moreover, as the good genius of Ama- 
zonia and free navigation would have it, 
neither the Brazilian nor the Peruvian 
Plenipotentiary appeared to have a suffi- 
siead-knowledinn of the subject of which 
the two were treating. They evidently 
knew very little of the navigability of 
those waters, the monopoly of which 
they aimed to secure. 

is treaty was secretly negotiated 
in Lima, last October twelve months, 
and was ratified in Rio two or three 
months only. I have a manuscript 
copy of it before me. Its title is, “A 
treaty of fluvial commerce and naviga- 
tion and of boundary between the re- 
_ of Peru and the Empire of Bra- 
zil.” 


* “ As the Brazilians claim the privilege, and as 
President Belzu understands the interests of Bo- 
livia, in the matter, he has refused to make any 
such concessions, and hopes the United States will 
be the first to explore those regions.” 
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The question of boundary was settled 
in two words: “ Uti possidetis.” 

I quote with re to the river steam- 
boat navigation : 

“Arnticte First.—The republic of 
Peru and his Majesty the Emperor of 
Brazil, desiring to encourage, respec- 
tively, the navigation of the river Ama- 
zon and its confluents by steamboats, 
which, by ensuring the exportation of 
the immense products of those vast re- 
gions, may contribute to increase the 
number of the inhabitants and civilize 
the savage tribes, agree that the mer- 
chandise, produce, and craft passing 
from Peru to Brazil, or from Brazil to 
Peru, across the frontier of both states, 
shall be exempt from all duty, imposts, 
or sale duty (aleabala) whatsoever, to 
which the same products are not sub- 
ject in the yy ae produced ; to 
which they shall be wholly assimilated. 

“ArticLe Seconp.—The high con- 
tracting parties being aware of the 
great expense attending the establish- 
ment of steam a and that it 
will not —_ a profit during the first 
years to the shareholders of the company 
destined to navigate the Amazon from 
its source to the banks (litoral) in Peru 
—which should belong exclusively to 
the respective ree to give to 
the first company which shall be formed 
a sum of money during five years in aid 
of its operations; which sum shall not 
be less than twenty thousand dollars 
annually for each of the high contract- 
ing parties, either of whom may in- 
crease the said a if it suits its 
particular interests, without the other 
party being thereby obliged to contri- 

te in the same ratio. 

“The conditions to which the share- 
holders are to be subject, in considera- 
tion of the advantages conceded to 
them, shall be declared in separate ar- 
ticles. 

“The other conterminous states, 
which, adopting the same principles, 
may desire to take part in the enter- 

rise upon the same conditions, shall 
fikewiee contribute a certain pecuniary 
quota to it.” 


“ SEPARATE ARTICLES, 

“For the better understanding of Ar- 
ticle second of the convention signed this 
day, the high contracting parties have 
farther agreed to the following arti- 
cles : 


“Articte First.—The shareholders 
of the steam navigation mentioned in 
the second article of the convention 
concluded on this date, shall be bound 
to the following conditions: 

“1st. That steamboats shall make 
three voy: the first year, four in the 
second, and at least six voyages in the 
third, fourth and fifth. 

“When, owing to circumstances ari- 
sing from the great distance, obstruc- 
tion of the river, making experiments 
connected with its navigation, want of 


combusti or other weighty reasons, 
it may Se tipesante to ee, that num- 
ber of vo the shareholders shall 
receive only five thousand dollars for 
every voyage that the boats make iesing 
the two first years, and three thousan 
dollars for every one made during the 
third, fourth and fifth. 

“2d. They shall convey, free of 
charge, the mail- of the govern- 
ment and of the and deliver 
them at the places on the banks as they 
pass wr until the end of the voyage. 

“ 3d. hey shall _ convey ~ 
voyage, passage civil, military, 
or pon Renner 2 in the ora 
of each government ; the | of 
these persons in quantity to that 
of other passengers, and the packages 
that each government may a 
wish to send, provided do not ex- 
ceed two tons. 

“4th. They shall be obliged to take 
on board or in tow the ammuni- 
tion and effects, that the two govern- 
ments may wish to send, receiving 
therefor an equitable reniuneration—the 
amount of whieh shall be fixed as soon 
as it shall be ascertained what is the 
necessary cost of performing said ser- 
vice. 

“ 5th. The company shall arran 
with both governments touching 
respective points on the river Amazon 
or Maranon to which the steamboats 
shall ore) and concerning the ports 
at which they are to touch ; and it shall 
be subject to the fiscal and police regu- 
lations, notwithstanding their being li- 
berated from imposts of every kind. 

“ Articie Seconp.—Each government 
shall grant to the company the pro- 
priety of one-fourth part of a league 
square, at the placesin which it may be 
necessary to establish a depot for com- 
bustibles, at any point not belonging to 
private persons ; but the title to the samg 
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shall be forfeited, unless the conditions 
above mentioned be complied with 
during the five years. It shall be lawful 
to cut wood for fel on unoccupied lands, 
and to open and work coal mines.” 

Under this treaty, Brazil has entered 
into an agreement with Irineo Evan- 
gelista de Souza to introduce the river 
steamer upon the Amazon. 

This contract was entered into on the 
30th day of August last, and is one ofthe 
most wv Ae monopolies that ever were 
— upon free ere or jens = 
ta the progress of any A 
stringent nenspiad of steamboat trade 
and travel on the Amazon for thirty 
years! The preamble to this contract 
states, that, in order to enable this Souza 
to form a company for the establishment 
of steam navigation upon the Amazon, 
the exclusive right for thirty years to the 
steamboat trade, travel, and navigation 
up and down that river, has been granted 
to him upon certain conditions, the prin- 
cipal of which are these : 

ist. The capital of the company shall 
never be less than $600,000, (1,200,000, 
$000.) 

2d. There shall be two lines; one 
from Para, at the mouth of the Amazon, 
touching at the intermediate places, to 
Barra, at the mouth of the Rio Negro; 
the second, from Barra, touehing as atore- 
said, to Nauta, at the mouth of the 
Uca in Peru. 

3d. 0 the first line an annual sub- 
sidy of $80,000 (160,000 $000) is to be 

id for the first fifteen years; and to 

e nd line isto be paid the $20,000 
whiclh by the “ treaty of fluvial naviga- 
tion . ene er - a — I have 

en, Peru obligated herself to pay. 
wt the seaman ncement, the first 
line is to mcke one round trip a month; 
the second, three a year. 

The ereny, on the other hand, ob- 
ligates itself to do certain things, and 
among these is to establish on the 
Amazon and its tributaries sixty colo- 
nies, which shall consist of Indians or 
emigrants from such nations as the 
crown may designate. 

The first thing in this treaty of “ flu- 
vial commerce and navigation” between 
Peru and Brazil that strikes one, is 
the want of sagacity on the part of its 
negotiators, and the marvelous degree 
of infatuation by which Peru fell into 
the flimsy net that was so unskilfully 
spread before her. 
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When Peru was invited to treat upon 
this subjec was told that Brazil 
wanted to introduce the river steamer 
upon Peruvian waters, there was, right 
at the mouth of the Amazon, the Tocan- 
tins, a most magnificent stream. It 
crosses more parallels of latitude than 
our Mississippi or Missouri ; itlies wholly 
within Brazilian territory ; the banks of 
its upper tributaries are enlivened with 
towns and villages, and peopled with 
125,000 subjects of Brazil; it takes its 
rise in the very heart of the empire ; and 
from the emperor’s palace at Rio to the 
headwaters of this noble river the dis- 
tance is not five hundred miles; and 
yet, with all the enterprise of Brazil, she 

ad not been able to put, or to muster 
energy enough to make the attempt to 
put, a single steamer upon this river. It 
was a little surprising, then, that the 
suspicious of Peru were not excited; for 
there was something strange to see this 
Brazilian envoy passing by the mouth 
of the noble Toeantins at home, which 
his own countrymen, with their dug-outs 
and rude crafts, ean ascend only at the 
rate of seven milesa day. It was strange, 
I say, to see this envoy leaving the ri- 
vers in his own ¢ountry in such a condi- 
tion, and traveling thousands of miles 
up the Amazon to propose to Peru to 
send Brazilian steamers to rae 
among the Andes, her tributaries of the 
Amazon. 

Besides this, there are the Chingu and 
the TT with a dozen other noble 
streams lying wholly within Brazilian 
territory. Some of them come from 
“mountains of diamonds,” and gold is in 
the beds of all ofthem. They are all 
strangers to the steamboat. Their 
sources are so completely lost in the un- 
known regivns of the vast interior of 
Brazil, that we are far better acquainted 
with the geography of the moon than 
we are with that of these rivers; and 
yet, seeing that, and how that govern- 
ment had neglected them all, Peru 
could still be induced to listen to its 
shallow propositions. 

Nay, there is the beautiful river of 
San Francisco, which empties directl 
into the sea, and the headwaters of whic’ 
are just behind the first range of hills iv 
the rear of the capital of the empire. 
Without having had the energy to in- 
troduce the steamboat even upon the 
waters of this river, the Chevalier Da 
Ponte is sent off upon this shallow mis- 
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sion about the head of the Ama- 
zon, which by fatuit diplomatists of 
Peru, itseems, could not fathom. 

This attempt of Brazil to negotiate 
with those five Amazonian republics can 
be considered in no other light than an 
attempt to stop the progress of civiliza- 
tion ; for, to close the Amazon to com- 
merce and the steamboat, is to shut out 
from that benighted country, which it 
drains, the light of civilization, the 
blessings of Christianity, and all the 
elements of human happiness ! 

But the treaty! The Brazilian minis- 
ter, I am told, did not hesitate privately 
to advance the sentiment, when in Lima, 
that it was not the policy ot Brazil to 
treat with nations more powerful than 
herself; that in the interpretation of 
treaties the stronger power always en- 
forced its own construction, and the 
weaker as invariably went to the wall. 

At any rate, I shall show how faith- 
fully Brazil has acted up to this policy 
in the case of this treaty with Peru. By 
it each of the contracting parties pledged 
itself to give annually a sum not less 
than $20,000 for the introduction of the 
steamboat upon the waters of the Ama- 
zon; and what has been the result? 
Why, this: Brazil, as we have seen by 
the Souza contract, has taken this 
$20,000 of Peruvian money and given it 
to one of her own subjects to establish 
a line of steamers under her own flag 
from the mouth of the Rio Negro to 
Nauta—that is, it is to run about 1,500 
miles through Brazilian territory, and 
when it gets a few miles into Peru to 
stop short. But still Peru must pay the 
piper. When this line reaches the 
mouth of the Rio Negro it is to feed 
there with its freights another line under 
the Brazilian flag to Para. 

Thus Peru, to get about 250 miles 


of her thousands of miles of navigable pan 


waters navigated by steam, is made to 
pay Brazilian bottoms and subjects for 
navigating 1,500 miles of Brazilian 
waters ! 

I have no pleasure in exposing this mis- 
erable trickery of the court of Brazil. But 
she has arrayed herself against the im- 
provements and the progress of the age, 
and she has attempted by intrigue so to 
shape the course of events, that she 
might lock up and seal with the seal of 
ignorance and superstition, and “ee 
barbarity, the finest portions of 
earth. 


Science, commerce, and the wants of 
mankind, are beginning to call loudly 
for admittance there ; and up the Ama- 
zon they must and will go, for when 
they call, the world is right apt to 
nh bject of Brazil, 

e object of Brazil, in negotiating 
this treaty with Peru, was, as we have 
seen by the Rio correspondent of the 
“Observator,” already quoted, to ex- 
clude “this nation of pirates,” as we are 
there styled, from these water-courses. 

But t “high contracting Ley 3A 
as it often happens to the wicked, fell 
themselves into the net which they had 
spread for other feet; for they seem not 
to have recollected the provisions of a 
treaty which Randolph Clay, our most 
skilful and accomplished re tative 
in Lima, had just negoti with Peru. 

Only three months before the date of 
this fluvial treaty, that exeellent diplo- 
matist had negotiated in Lima a “treaty 
of friendship, commerce and navigation, 
with Peru.’ 

By the 10th article of that treaty it is 
set forth that— 

“The Republic of Peru, desiring to 
increase the intercourse along its coasts, 
by means of steam navigation, hereby 
engages to accord to any citizen or citi- 
zens of the United States, who may es- 
tablish a line of steam vessels, to navi- 
gate regularly between the different 

rts of entry within the Peruvian terri- 

ries, the same privileges of taking in 
and landing freight, entering the by- 

rts, for the purpose of receiving and 
anding passengers and their e, 
specie and bullion, carrying the public 
mails, establishing denall for rent 
ing the necessary machine N 
shops for repairing and the 
steam vessels, and all other favors en- 
joyed by any other association or com- 
w ver. 
“Tt is furthermore understood between 
the high contracting parties, that the 
steam vessels of either shall not be subject 
in the ports of the other party to any du- 
ties of tonnage, harbor, or other similar 
duties whatsoever, than those that are 
or may be paid by any other association 
or company.” 

By the 3d article it is agreed that— 

ve The two high contracting parties 
hereby bind and engage themselves not 
to grant any favor, privilege, or immu- 
nity whatever, in matters of commerce 
and navigation, to other nations which 
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Freedom of the Waters of Peru secured by Treaty. 


shall not be also immediately extended to 
the citizens of the other contracting party. 
who shall enjoy the same gratuitously, 
if the concession shall have been gra- 
tuitous, or, on he a compensation, as 
nearly as possible of proportionate value 
and effect, to be adjusted by mutual 
agreement if the concession have 
been conditional.” 

And finally, by the 2d article, it is 
declared that— 

“The United States of America and 
the Republic of Peru socal Ebert of 
that there shall be reciprocal h of 
commerce and navigation between 
their respective territories and citizens ; 
the citizens of either = may fre- 
quent with their vessels all the coasts, 

and places, of the other, wherever 
loci foreign commerce is permitted, 
and reside in all parts of the territory of 
either, and oecupy dwellings and ware- 
houses ; and everything belonging there- 
to shall be respected, and shall not 
be subjected to any arbitrary visit or 
search. 

“The said citizens shall have full lib- 
erty to trade in all parts of the territo- 
ries of either, according to the rules es- 
tablished by the respective regulations 
of commefee, in all kinds of s, mer- 
chandisey manufactures and produce. 
not prohibited to all, and to open retail 
stores = shops, under the same muni- 
cipal police regulations as native 
citizens.” 


Thus pail instead of treating us out 







of the , has treated us into it; 
for, by solemn stipulations with Peru, 
American citizens alrecdy the right 


with their vessels all the 
and places, in Peru, wher- 
commerce is or may be 
rmitted. 
And, furthermore, in this treaty Peru 
binds and en s herself not to grant 
any “favor, "le or immunity, what- 
éver, in matters of commeree and navi- 
tion, to other nations, which shall not 
also immediately extended to the citi- 
zens of the” United States. 

Thus, therefore, this treaty of “fluvial 
navigation and commerce” between 
Peru and Brazil has let us into the Ama- 
zon, so far as Peru can let us in; for we 
have the same right to trade upon her 
Amazonian tributaries that Brazil has. 

Moreover, Lieut. Herndon informs me 
that the vessels of Brazil, that go poling 
about the Amazon and its Spanish-Ame- 
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rican tributaries, are in the habit of vis- 
—_ places and ports in these re- 
publics, without let or hindrance. They 
rthe products of the forests and 
the sta of the country ad libitum ; 
in s that the Brazilians enjoy there 
a perfect free trade, there not being a 
custom-house or an excise officer in 
whole valley, or a single restraint upon 
rfect freedom of trade, until you get 
we into Brazil. 

We have, therefore, in the Amazo- 
nian provinces, and upon the Amazonian 
waters of Peru, all the rights and privi- 
leges that Brazil has, 1r we CAN GeT 
THERE. 

Not only so: Peru, in 1850, published 
a decree which made her Amazonian 
provinces for awhile the common pro- 


perty of the world, 
hen that gold-exploring party of 
which I have already spoken returned 
with their seven hundred pounds’ weight 
of gold, washed in gourds from 
streams of this water-shed, the Ministers 
of Peru wrote letters and had them pub- 
lished, inviting all the world, in conse- 
quence, as they said, of these discoveries 
of the ore and washings of gold in her 
province of Carabaya, to come and take 
advantage of them, and make use of the 
natural productions of those regions; 
and the world was assured that the emi- 
nts of all nations going there should 
ave all civil and religious liberty. 

But this invitation fell still-born, be- 
cause the Andes, with their snow-capped 
summits, and the long, boisterous, and 
dangerous passage of Cape Horn, stood 
up on one hand asa barrier to keep out 
the immigrant by the way of the shores 
of the Pacific, and on the other hand 
Brazil elosed upthe Amazon against his 
passage up from the Atlantic ocean. 

Henee arises the question of the day 
—that of the free navigation of the 
Amazon. 

The question as to the free use for na- 
vigation of a river which runs through 
the dominions of more than one Power, 
is a familiar one to statesmen. It has 
been settled upon the everlasting princi- 
ples of right long ago, and cannot now 
admit of dispute. 

In Europe the navigation of the Rhine 
is conceded as a right in common to those 
to whom its waters belong. In North 
America it is a right—this free use of 
waters that are common property— 
which involves principles very dear to 
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the e. The Mississippi is an illus- 
tration of this fact ; for the people do not 
forget that the mouth of that river was 
once in foreign hands that threatened to 
shut it up to us of the great West when 
we were owners of its head navigable 
waters only, and not of its mouth, 

It is a right which, in the case of 
Texas, we practically conceded to her 
citizens with regard to the Red river 
without the asking, when she was an in- 
dependent republic. 

tis a right which the United States 
have always claimed with regard to the 
St. Lawrence, but which we have never 
thought worth a contention, because for 
all, or rather for a very great many, of 
the practical purposes of life our people 
have brought the commercial mouth of 
the St. Lawrence down by rail-road and 
eanal from the straits of Belle Isle, and 
placed it at aaeny. Hook. 

Canadian merchants and English sub- 
jects pay tolls to our rail-roads and canals 
for taking their produce to New-York 
and a market. We therefore do not care 
to see the St. Lawrence opened. 

In South America it is a right which 
Brazil has asserted on the La Plata, even 
to the “ultima ratio,” when she was one 
of the Upper countries. 

The United States, therefore, are com- 
mitted to this principle; and Brazil is 
committed to it. 

We have contended for it here on the 
north side of the Tropic of Cancer ; Bra- 
zil has fought for it under Capricorn; 
and we must both stand up for it together 
under the Equator. 

But, in the case with us on this side 
of the line, there were never more than 
two nations eoncerned in the navigation 
of a single water-course. Here in South 
America there are a dozen; and this 
makes the case so mueh the stronger in 
favor of a liberal policy on all sides with 
regard to this question. 

In the case of the Riode la Plata, the up- 
countries which Rosas cut off from the 
sea were the Banda-Oriental, Brazil, Pa- 
raguay, and Bolivia, not to mention Uru- 
guay, Corrientes, Entre-Rios, Sante Fe, 
and some half a dozen other states, 
which were in such an anomalous con- 
dition that one knew not whether to class 
them as nations or anarchies. 

In the case of the Amazon,there are five 
different republics in the up-country, 
with Brazil at the mouth of % river ; 
not one of these five has the means or 


the power to force her way down, and 
Brazil will not let them come down 
peaceably. The Amazon, therefore, pre- 
sents a question for which, as there is no 
| ae equal to it, there is no prece- 

nt. 

We have the right from Peru to navi- 
gate her tributaries, if we can get to them. 

livia is talking of making hers as free 
to all as is the sea. Ecuador is inclined 
to do the same; and both New-Grenada 
and Venezuela will, no doubt, follow suit 
the moment they are invited so to do. 

We have heard of the question before 
as to “free goods and free bottoms.” 
But here the question is, whether “ free 
ports make free rivers.” 

ish-American 


Saapane these five 
republics should all laim one or 
more of their river towns upon the Ama- 


son free ports to the commerce of the ~ 


world ; and suppose that il, instead 
of owning two thousand miles or more 
of this river, after it passes the borders 
of these republics, owned only two miles, 
would any one pretend that Brazil, in 
such a case, would have the right to 
control the navigation of the. whole ri- 
ver and its cole because its mouth 
happened to pass ugh miles of 
her territory just before en the sea ? 

The doctrine that concedes to any one 
nation the arbitrary right to shut out 
other nations from the omnia ighway 
of the world, is monstrous. 

The arbitrary right even to | 
of the citizens of this nation 
public highways is not 
of our governors. And if his néi 









must allow him free passage their . 
own lands to the common way, 
with how much more force is hu- 
mane principle of right apply to nations, 
and their right to follow, ‘neigh- 

ing territory, the great thoroughfares 


which nature has constructed to lead from 
tae interior of the land out upon the 
broad ocean, the great ‘highway of the 
world ? 

Brazil has no more right, in conse- 

uence of her two thousand miles of 
mazon between these people and the 
to shut them up ont on from the 
highways of commerce than she would 
in the supposed case of two miles. 

The policy of the United States is the 
“policy of commerce,” and we do not 
wish ever to be on any terms with Bra- 
zil but those of peace and good-will. 
We buy now half of all her coffee, and 
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coffee is her great staple. She is a 
customer of ours too, and we value high- 
ly our present friendly relations with 
her; but, as highly as we value them, 
we value still more the everlasting prin- 
ciples of right. 

e want nothing exclusive up the 
Amazon ; but we are nearer tothe Am- 
azon, or rather to the mouth of it than 
any other nation, not even exceptir 
Brazil herself, if we count the di 
in time, and measure from Rio de Ja- 
neiro, and from New-York or New-Or- 
leans as the centres of the two countries. 
And, therefore, it may well be imagined 
that this miserable policy by which Bra- 
zil has kept shut up, and is continuing to 
keep shut up, from man’s—from Chris- 


civilized, enlightened man’s—use 
BP hiven of God’s earth, would 


be considered by the American people 
as a nuisance, not to say an outrage. 

China to trade with us, but Ja- 

n stands ‘by the way-side, and shuts 

erself up out of the world. She is 

not in the wship of nations, and we 

send a fleet there to remind her that she 


cannot be in this world and live out of 
it at one and the same time. God has 


put the she occupies on this earth, 
and she ot take it away by her pol- 


‘The 


want 


five Spanish-American republics 
‘trade up and down the Amazon ; 
but Brazil, worse than Japan on the way- 
side, ds right in the doorway, and 
says, “ Nay, I will neither use the Am- 
azon If nor permit others to use it. 
That t up-country shall remain a so- 
i a eer al ts blank.” 

i icy of the great commer- 
cial nations to geait that ! No; it is 
no more their policy than a state of 
war, and not of peace, is their policy. 









In fine, the of this country can- 
not look with rence at the poli 
Brazil has pursued, and seems dispos 
to continue to pursue, with regard to the 
Amazon. 

She and her rulers have had it for 
three hundred years, and the first prac- 
tical step towards subduing it and de- 


veloping its resources has yet to be 
tak 


~ Under these circumstances, it appears 

to me that Brazil, if she persist in her 
dog-in-the-manger policy with regard to 
the Amazon and the countries drained 
by it, runs some risk of getting up a dis- 
cussion among the enlightened and 
commercial nations as to what her 
rights are to the Amazon, and whether 
they are not in danger of being forfeited 
by non-usage. 

This ‘epee is the question of the 
day. The problem of the age is that of 
the free navigation of the Amazon, and 
the settlement of the Atlantic slopes o 
South America, f 

It is to stand out in after times, and 
among all the t things which this 
generation has a y accomplished, as 
the achievement in its way of the nine- 
teenth century. But it is not to be work- 
ed out by the hand of violence or the 
strong arm of power. It is for science, 
with its lights ; diplomacy, with its skill ; 
commerce, with its influences ; and 
peace, with its blessings, to bring about 
such a great result as would be the free 
navigation of the Amazon—the settle- 
ment and cultivation of the great Atlan- 
tic slopes of South America, 

With many thanks, Mr. Editor, for 
lending so many columns of your valu- 
able magazine 'o me and this subject, I 
conclude, 


Very truly yours, inca. 





ART. VL—RAIL-ROAD ADMINISTRATION AT THE SOUTH. 


THE CIVIL ENGINEER. 


(Tue following paper, from the pen of an experienced engineer, we recommend to the attention 


of our Boards of Internal Improvement, Rail-road Presidents, Directors, Stock-holders, etc. 


lt em- 


braces many sound and salutary truths, and should be carefully read and remembered. } 


With the liberal minds of the South, 
next in importance to the cotton market, 
comes the consideration of rail-roads. 


While their commercial and social bear- 


again, to the weariness of the reading 
blic, little or no attention seems to 
ve been drawn to subjects connected 
with their general construction and ope- 


ings have been discussed over and ration, and millions are being invested 
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almost daily by new states or communi- 

ties which must be somewhat in the dark 

on these points, without one ray of ex- 

perience vouchsafed them by their more 

advanced neighbors. That to 

correct general views of these two de- 
rtments, is of immense importance to 

e confiding stockholder, cannot be 
questioned. 

The civil engineer in charge of a rail- 
road, or more properly the chief engineer, 
is so completely identified with its con- 
struction and tion, so responsible 
for its faults, and so worthy of its awards 
of merit, that to understand his office, 
the limit of his rights, and the service 
he owes a company, is to possess a safe- 
guard against abuses of the most danger- 
ous character. The duties of this officer 
should at least be as familiar as those of 
the bricklayer or carpenter, not of course 
in detail, but in that degree which will, 
with most trades, put a stop to imposi- 
tion; and when we contrast the pre- 
scribed sphere of the journeyman with 
the high prerogatives of the engineer, 
the dangers of ignorance are fearful 
But so it is, that, what with the compa- 
rative fewness of members of this pro- 
fession, and a kind of mysticism that 
seems to have gathered around it, there 
is a deplorable ignorance in the minds 
of intelligent commercial men amongst 
us, as regards the value, the duties and 
the responsibilities of the engineer. 

At a time like the present, when rail- 
roads are spreading abroad with amaz- 


ing energy and dispatch, and a great 
call is made for ineers, it would be 
strange if some ing men, taking 


advantage of this, did mot succeed in 
blinding the public eye still further to 
their own abuses and impositions under 
the name of chief engineers. Nor is 
this mere speculation ; it has been the 
case in some of our states, and the evil 
is now far from abating. The writer is 
familiar with the histories of several rail- 
road companies in our midst, which be- 
tray a long series of fatal mistakes once 
blindly consented to on the word of in- 
competent engineers, who, dishonest and 
mischievous, made easy dupes of their 
boards. Roads have been found drop- 
ping to pieces three years after construc- 
tion—accounts left in endless confusion 
—and, at this moment, an observer stand- 
ing aloof from the excitement of sechem- 
ing, building, and equipping the roads of 
the South and Southwest, sees com- 
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panies unguardedly confiding to the judg- 
ment of ignorant, inexperienced, and 
ge Ree some of them mere strip- 
ling Iboys at a profession they 
never can adorn. These, unless corner- 
ed by difficulties, and made to betray 
their pretences, will sow the seeds of 
ruin and disaster in a company’s affairs. 

It is a matter of deep mortification 
and sincere regret with those who desire 
to elevate the profession to a standard 
worthy of our t works, that this 
spirit of iri has begun to show 
itself so y and dangerously : the 
desire to wuee to the intelligent min 
connected with rail-roads in our secti 
the extreme danger to themselves an 
the public at large, © by a 
continuance of this of things; to 
awaken among the rail-road companies 
every day forming in our midst the pro- 
per spirit of caution in inting their 
chief engineers ; to show what should be 
the standard of honest and able engin- 
eering, and how far short of this some 
men do come ; to bring out the causes 
and effects of this deterioration, and to 
suggest the method of reform. 

t would not be to our se here to 
enter into detail with to the 
amount of scientific attainment, natural 
ability, or experience, which should be 
expected of our chief engineers ; this, 
a professional question, would not inter- 
est or benefit the — mind, which, to 


form a just view of the subject, need not 
be told what an engineer s know, 
but what he should do: the ic has 


to deal only with his fruits of study and 
experience, not with the» studies) th 
selves. However, in i 








be remarked that a profession - 
ently responsible should be supposed to 
men of no ordinary to in- 


volve the highest de. of eral 
scientific enor tll ond, she Sis of 
all others a tical pursuit, to require 
long years of experience before its mem- 
bers venture to occupy the master’s seat. 

The first step with most companies, 
after organizing, is the election of an en- 
gineer; for they feel themselves not 
only unable to carry on the process of 
building, but they need some one to 
suggest each move in the execution of 
their complicated scheme, and to whom 
they may look for thorough satisfaction 
on all questions of construction, equip- 
ment, and operation; in fine, a man 
whom they may admire for his science 
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and respect for his dignity. If they se- 
lect sae at the right stamp they will 
soon discover his value to be inealeula- 
ble. He will enter office with no swag- 
ger or grimace, but with a quiet con- 
sciousness of having weighty responsibi- 
lities before him. If his position seems 
not to be understood by the board, he at 
once sets about explaining it, and dread- 
ing the effects of ana t servility at 
the start, he speaks out boldly for hisown 
rights and the uninterru discharge 
of his own duties. He will let it be known 
that, if dissatisfied, the remedy of the 
board must be dismissal, not interference; 
and this maxim, if carried out, will free 
both parhiedsaiaen endless confusion 
i ‘if not, these will be inevi- 
table. With reference tothe prominent 


director of company, or the officer 
arenas led with us the president of 
e board, engineer’s relations must 


be clearly understood before anything 
can be done with safety. Much has 
happened in the history of our roads to 
create the impression that these rela- 
tions must ever be very delicately 
and obseurely hinted at, that the two 
officers necessarily interfere with each 
other, and that no line of distinction in 
responsibilities can be drawn, without 
either’ mortifying the ambition of the 
president, or cutting down the engineer 
to the level of a land surveyor. To ex- 
amine into and reflect upon these rela- 
tions, will be of very great advantage to 
all interested in the discipline, and of 
course prosperity of rail-roads. It is 
tru t all great works, to be success- 
ful, t be the charge of one great 
i if circumstances admitted, 
could be no safer application for 

this rule than to rail-roads. But these 
en ises call for far more comprehen- 
sive powers of intellect and judgment 
to conduct them from their projection to 
their complete operation, than can be 
found at all in our midst possessed by 
any one man. Where can be found the 
financier capable of serving a company 
as well in the engineer’s chair as the di- 
rector’s ? Where the engigeer who could 
find time to devote to the duties of his 
profession and to providing ways and 
means? The two departments, finan- 
cial and operative, are so distinct, each 
so im nt and extensive, each de- 
manding its peculiar turn of mind, that 
if it were possible to find on earth one 
individual competent to unite them in 
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action most to the interests of a 
company—he would stand alone a 
wonder to all the world. Thus then 
it must a that the duties of a presi- 
dent, such as our states ordinarily fur- 
nish their hoards with, must, to secure 
Tr benefit to the company, lie 
wholly within one or the other of the 
above departments; and further, that 
these men, taken as they are, for the 
most part, from the counting-room, the 
plantation, or even the law bench, are 
not, nor ever could be, prepared to trans- 
act the business of the operative bureau 
without an engineer’s training of some 
ten years. It remains then that they 
devote themselves, body and sou), to the 
finance. On the other hand it is both 
unreasonable and inexpedient, perha 
unsafe, to crowd on the engineer the 
duties of providing and disbursing; his 
concerns of construction and operation, 
altogether professional and not to be 
learned by intuition, leave him no time 
to bother with bonds and instalments ; 
one moment’s suspension of his supervi- 
sion may cost a company more than 
whole months devoted to finance will 
pay for. It must be evident, then, that 
there is no exeuse for any clashing of 
duties between the two officers—the 
rsue distinct parallel lines, individual- 
y responsible ; one provides for the out- 
lay, the other makes the outlay; the 
president need know nothing of the en- 
ineer’s duties, and is not responsible 
for the quality of work done on the road, 
nor should ever be praised or blamed for 
its good or bad operation—the engineer 
is as dependent upon the provision of 
means to conduet his works as the loco- 
motive upon fuel, and should never be 
held to task for the delays caused by a 
meagre treasury. To return: the true - 
engineer, after satisfying himself that 
his _— is understood and his respon- 
sibilities appreciated by his co-laborers 
of the ise | will institute a searching 
examination into the pecuniary resour- 
ees of his company; if he finds these 
only just sufficient. for building the most 
temporary of trap-stick roads, he will 
have the courage to refuse making any 
step so fatal to the interest of the com- 
pany and the welfare of the public, as 
embarking on any such enterprise; he 
will not strive by false estimates and 
distorted views of economy to deceive 
the beard into action, but will advise de- 
lay watil more means are provided, if 
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they be only enough to start the under- 
on a safe scale of economy. 
Should the funds placed at his dis 
however, be adequate to the building of 
a substantial road, he pas | on mature 
deliberation, strike out such a em 
of construction, equipment and opera- 
tion as will, Pithet degredi by its 
parsimonious exactions the i 
the enterprise, yet be most conducive to 
the company’s best interests. The 
board will then find him ready for ac- 
tion ; his counsel will be sought and his 
real value begin to appear; they will 
not have to draw out from him a reluc- 
tant and quibbling opinion, no evasive 
answer, or obscurely devised plan ; they 
will never catch him at fault as to the 
next step to be taken, nor surprise him 
unprepared for the most sudden emer- 
gency. His must be the high responsi- 
bility of continually foreseeing the work 
ahead, and reporting such provisions 
necessary or such moves expedient; a 
foresight proportioned to a knowledge 
and experience never possessed by the 
board. But while insisting on his own 
claim to attention in the councils of the 
company, he will avoid, as far as possi- 
ble, all undue assumptions of office ; the 
treasurer he will contend is the only 
proper person to disburse funds in pay- 
ment of work, as called upon by certifi- 
eates indorsed by himself; and by re- 
fusing ever to act in his capacity, he 
will be able te devote more professional 
time to the company, and secure him- 
self from any suspicions of defaulting. 
The system of contracts, modified as it 
must be by the circumstances of each 
section of country, he will have clearly 
understood between the board and him- 
self ; a asserting his peculiar fitness 
to act as the company’s agent in draw- 
ing up all such obligations, alone and 
untrammeled by the interference of the 
president director, he will yet be 
obliged to submit, from time to time, to 
the scrutiny of the united board, all the 
contracts he has entered into. The ne- 
cessity of his acting in this matter of 
contracts on his own judgment, must be 
apparent to every reasonable mind ; for 
he only is the competent judge of a con- 
tractor’s fitness, whose business it is to 
inspect and receive for the company— 
the president having no more reasona- 
ble claim to the contract power in the 
case of graduation than in the purchase 
of surveyin instruments, being as igno- 


rant of the merits of one as of the other. 
Where the work of construction is be- 
gun on the most favorable auspices, and 
resources are abundant, the engineer 
will take pride in py me | np | 
structure, however inconsiderable, wi 

the seal of durable excellence, and will 
invite criticism, not from the unin- 


of formed or inexperienced, but from 


knowing ones; his judgment will com- 
eaheudt the charge of every depart- 
ment of construction to the minutest de- 
tails ; nothing will be left to the contrac- 
tors, from builder to the 
spike furnisher, but to obey s and 
specifications ; these last will admit of 
no latitude of cot nor will 


there be any relaxi 
their rquecnents; Soa 


engineer will view with 
movements on the part of 
cers of the company or of the stock- 
holders to influence and interfere with 
the duties of his assistants; ¢ roses 
if they have to be made, he al i 

must come to him first, as only 
proper judge of such professional ues- 
tions, and in this view he should have 
fall authority to appoint or dismiss all 
his assistants. It is not nec that 
his management, to be the » must 
be extolled by all the world—he ot, 
on the contrary, do his duty, and be true 
to the company’s interest, without dis- 

















pleasing many an avaricious c tor 
Heavy now as we have seen re- 
sponsibilities to be—powerful as he is for 


good, in exact proportion should 
watched. The moment he is 
by every one for his “ae 
virtues, there is danger of his 
a reliable man. Once bent on “ 
modation,” or im t 
ance, and there is no 
mischief he may work ; it may not 
tray itself for years, but hidden in the 
materials of construction, or ingeniously 
concealed in obscure book-keeping, or 
disseminated by example among his as- 
sistants, it will eventually show itself, 
and will bring down upon his head the 
just indignatign of a deeply injured com- 
munity. 

Time will not permit us to develop 
more of the duties of a chief engineer ; 
there are others connected with the 
more advanced s of the road which 
might be noticed; but enough has been 
said to remind the reader of the immense 
influence for good or ill possessed by this 
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officer over the vital interests of a rail- 
road company, and, in a great 
over the citizens of whole states. 

Turn we now to contemplate, for a 
moment, the aspect of the profession, as 
represented by not a few, at this mo- 
ment. Here sits a chief at the head of 
an important road, whose presumption 
is only equaled by his ignorance. With 
neither the dignity nor attainments ne- 
cessary to fill an ordinary clerkship, his 
scanty acquirements are concealed 
great cunning; what he calls his 
rience is better known by others to have 
been the following, for three years, of a 
bad example ; his delight is to pass for 
a genius, Dy sheisatple process of assert- 
ing it hi } ard upon whom he 
has been thrust by an influential capital- 
ist, without the least scrutiny into either 
his abilities or testimonials, have long 
since seen through him, but he must. be 
retained as a e for the favor of his 
friends. Under the gloss of his flourishes, 
and brag,/and wise looks, it was an 
easy matter to detect the impostor; be- 
sides which, the evident shuffling when 
opinions were desired, the fidgetiness 
seen tooplainly when questions were 
propounded relative to certain very nat- 
ural obstacles in the construction of the 
road, ld at once his utter ignorance, 
and the extent of his assurance. 
Finding that no dependence can be 


laced on their engineer, the board un- 
ortunately fall into the error of suppos- 
ing hima specimen of the best, because 


impo’ from an older state by a man 
of great capital, and with no information 
to undeceive them, they are blundering 

to stumble in the darkness 
of their own unassisted counsels, and 
confess, after the happening of some 
great catastrophe, that they have been 
most egregiously duped. Meanwhile, 
their engineer, who, with all his ignor- 
ance, is still sessed of that “little 
knowl ’? which is such a dangerous 
thing, selects such duties as he may 
fancy himself best prepared to perform, 
leaving others, and generally the most 
imperaea in his profession, to the merey 
of his inexperienced board, or of some 
better informed and keen-cutting con- 
tractor. Inthe one case, there is certain 
bungling and detention; in the other, 
the duty is performed never faithfully, 
and always at an exorbitant charge. 
He may amuse himself in his own sloven 


4 
ah 


way for a time withattention to su 

a duty generally unnecessary to a chief 
aided by good nts, or he may at- 
tend to the dence of the board, 
like an obedient clerk ; but for anythin 
like devotion to the high questions of pol- 
icy in construction, equipment, and oper- 
ation, which the board, without the coun- 
sel of a competent engineer, must dis- 
cuss in utter darkness, he never ry 
sumes to venture an a ion ; he fails to 
act where a good chief would be of great- 
est value to a co y: and thus, be- 
sides subjecting his company to heavy 
losses by improperly treating subjects 
he does act upon, his failure to act upon 
others is a still greater source of loss and 
disaster. There goes a stripling like the 
last, straight from his rod to a distant 
chiefship ; he cares not for qualifications ; 
he says, “who can find me out where no 
no one ever saw an engineer before?” 
This one has not the self-esteem of the 
other ; conscious of his own deficiencies, 
he relies upon the ignorance of his 
employers to escape detection. Here 
another, who, dropping the yard-stick 
and seizing the fod, is transformed, in 
a few weeks, to an experienced as- 
sistant. But there are others, who, hav- 
ing far more ability and experience than 
these, yet abuse their really fine talents 
by a selfish pursuit after popularity ; who 
sacrifice all principles, moral and scien- 
tific, to the love of praise ; who, by in- 
trigue and acuteness, strive to gain an 
elevated position in society. These men 
lower the rank of the profession, by pre- 
senting an example of careless discipline 
among contracts for purposes of favor, by 
engaging in . eye for 
reciprocati and finally disgrace 
themselvia ahd. their profession by the 
boldest dishonesty. 

Such caricatures, it may be thought, 
are easily drawn by the pen of envy or 
spleen, and to be on the guard against 
them is unnecessary: be it so, the warn- 
ing will have been uttered, and its jus- 
tice will be seen in time. But relying 
upon large personal observation, and the 
representation of no limited or sectional 
acquaintance, the writer is convinced 
that they have not been overdrawn, that 
they will not startle by their extravagance 
all the thinking directors or self-respect- 
ing engineers of our section; they will ra- 
ther call out an echo of assent, and stimu- 
late to warmer zeal in the work of reform. 
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And now that we have shown the 
vast and threatening departure from 
duty in a profession so much trusted to 
by our rail-road co ies, and so 
vitally influencing the conduct of every 
enterprise of the kind, it may reasona- 
bly be asked if any defects exist in the 
organization or operation of the numer- 
ous executive boards in our _—— 
which may be traced in part this 
gerous deterioration. 

One great cause then is to be found 
in the want of proper qualification with 
which most of our directors go into 
office. Were they better qualified by 
commercial experience and enlarged 
views of economy, and less dependent 
upon the opinions of others more promi- 
nent, but not better informed than them- 
selves; could they realize the novelty 
in commercial denis presented b 
rail-road management, and distinguis 
it from that of a bank, or a plantation, 
or a law docket, and prepare themselves 
accordingly ; could they understand the 
uses and abuses of engineering better 
than they do, and know where to look 
for that information which they too often 
seek from interested parties ; were they 
chosen as well for cter as attain- 
ments, for independence of action as for 
liberal education, from the ranks of 
“the unterrified,” rather than the party 
hustings, then would there be doubtless 
fewer instances of unwise appointments 
to chief engineerships, and a more 
discerning judgment would prevail in 
all their subsequent management.— 
Another cause growing out of this first 
is the almost unlimited power which 
most boards resign to their president. 
If he be an ambitious he will find 
it ~~ to persuade his fellow directors 
that he knows more than themselves, 
for they are generally too willing to 
hand over responsibility; and thus un- 
checked by them, he ventures forth, 
the embodiment of all their ignorance ; 
claiming the credit of all that escapes 
his own bungling, and blaming on his 
board all that does not. In deciding 
on the appointment of the engineer, this 
man’s opinion will thus be often para- 
mount, and some creature who will best 
further his own interests, or whose 
friends are best worth pleasing, will be 
imposed upon the company. Should 
such an av. og! be appointed, he will 
pass for nothing in the concerns of the 


company, for an unchecked president 
would not admit any but a dumb ma- 
chine. Ambitious of all responsibility, 
ikl Mephingiind ‘tiomagy: Meare 
told anythi is own 
mouth, and to his own credit. Shoul 
however, a good engineer be slip 
into office, and by conscious merit and 
candid representations begin to influ- 
ence the contrary to this presi- 
dent’s designs, his rage will be so ex- 
cited, and his influence once obtained 
over the directors so successfully urged, 
that the com must immediately 
lose the services of its best friend. There 
are other causes more or less directly 
connected with this eensard of 
bole ‘be only glanced it Saami 
ere be only glanc ng t. 
may be sondlenss the too. general error 
of letting economy run into imony, 
which, by exhibiting 1 in cutting 
down the income of the f engineer 
to a sum very small compared with that 
allowed the European or even Northern 
engineers, and by the a system of 
utting up the office to be bid for, as has 
Coan requently done of late, aided 
materially in di i ineers of 
worth, and drawing into the profession 
such mountebanks as we 
described. 

The continuance of this 
will speedily bring about a 
asters as frequent and painful” 
witnessed on our great lines Of river 
travel. The construction of a rail-road 
by an incompetent engineer, 
costing the company treble’ s real 
worth, is a heinous erme to. the public ; 


lives are every moment in | 5 
the decayed timber “fom the 
contractor by an ignorant or est 


eer—the unscientifie disposition 
of an arch left perhaps to the mercy of 
the mason, and a hundred other items 
of construction which make up the 
whole, are all to be laid to the door of 
this im r. The operation of rail- 
roads which demands the very closest 
attention of the engineer, will in the 
hands of such men be the scene of dis- 
order and constant complaint: the com- 
plex system of accounts will be en- 
tangled to the heavy loss of the company, 
and the transportation continually in- 
terrupted by the most shameful acci- 
dents. Questions come up before 
boards that in the early history of the 
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road never were paygr gon removals, 
changes in location of property, or the 
line itself, questions involving millions, 
and demanding the highest ienquneewng 
talent, will be either left to the wil 
guesses of these men, or in equally mis- 
taken policy, be decided by the board 
without any engineering counsel what- 
ever. The results of such decisions may 
readily be imagined; they will have 
the effect of unsettling public confidence 
in the safety of both the road and the 
omer stocks, to say nothing of the 
certain failure of plan consequent upon 
the neglect to employ competent pro- 
fessional ht : 

It becomes the duty of every one 
who would see this Exsprateation py 

to be alive to the true requisites of a 

ef engineer. It concerns deeply 
the directors and stockholders of our 
numerous rail-road companies to use the 
utmost vigilance at this time against 
the impositions of the class we have 
described; to scrutinize with jealousy 
the testimonials of candidates—the pro- 
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fessional testimonials—not the glowing 

ies of capital holding friends ; to 
consult as authority the high names of 
experienced and well-known engineers 
among us whose works have stood the 
test of time; to extend their acquaint- 
ance and familiarity with the profession 
in other states, and above all to cultivate 
that spirit of conscious preparation and 
strict inquiry which will neither permit 
them to entrust their prerogatives of 
election to another, nor to decline a 
thorough examination into the capabili- 
ties of their candidates. Let them look 
upon rail-road management as a busi- 
ness peculiar in itself, and one requiring 
time to test its rations ; engineerin 
as a business not to be attained by intui- 
tion, and the two as vitally influencing 
each other. And shame to those who, 
high in power and influence, so lower 
the standard of a noble profession, and 
so endanger the fortunes of companies, 
and the lives of their fellows, as to har- 
bor and patronize the ignorant and un- 
tried engineer quack ! 





ART. ViIlL—FREE BANKING, 
PART IV. 


Havine now examined the general 
' theory of the system of Free Banking, 
let us inquire into its practical opera- 
tion. od e have before remarked, that 
pits econ ~ scheme in its 
grea tion and largest develo 
ment. When, therefore, we refer to the 
: as it prevails under her laws, we 
give it a most favorable view. If suc- 
cess and safety could attend it any- 
where, it surely would be in that mag- 
nificent commonwealth whose extent 
of capital and domain give her an al- 
most imperial sway over the commerce 
of the rest of the Union. Into her la 
is poured the mineral, agricultural an 
manufacturing wealth of nearly all the 
Western and Middle States. The great 
tide of exchange sets towards her em- 
porium, and in the vaults of her banks 
are stored the surplus funds of nearly all 
the banks and bankers of the Union. 
She alone has tested free banking, for 
any fair period of time. Other states 
have, it is true, followed in her foot- 


steps,—but of them we must say, as 
was sung of the young Ascanius : 


coves sequiturque patrem, non passibus equis. 

The limited history of the experiment 
in Massachusetts, Vermont and Illinois, 
hardly merit more than a passing notice. 

All will that New-York is the 
state most favorably adapted for the 
success of free banking—not only be- 
cause of the advantages we have glan- 
ced at, but because of the high repute 
of her state and municipal stocks, and 
the immense concentration of wealth in 
her large cities. The high value of her 
stocks gives tone and confidence to the 
notes pledged on them, whilst the count- 
less thousands, at all times at the com- 
mand of her capitalists, prevent her 
solvent securities from ever holae large- 
ly depreciated. 

How Louisiana, with her limited 
wealth and her onerous debt, could 
compensate for these advantages, we 
have yet to discover. Granting, then, 
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all that the most sanguine friends of the 
New-York system contend for,—admit- 
ting that there the machinery works per- 
fectly—that few banks break, and that, 
even then, their notes bring nearly 
par,—admitting all this, and still what 
is there to encourage us to attempt a 
— scheme. vin 

n New-York, a great stock-buying 
and stackeoclling fraternity are always 
on hand to make. investments, at a 
slight decline in prices. There, a large 
supply of these securities is always to 
be had, and there, the great sales of 
them are usually effected. In New- 
York, capital is so abundant, that upon 
such stocks money may always be ob- 
tained, at very low rates of interest, and 
they are as easily convertible into cash 
as cotton, tobacco or corn. Now, how 
is itin Louisiana? Our state stock is 
barely reputable, and generally held 
abroad. Our banking capital is in few 
instances, furnished by eur own people 
and the majority of the stock is owned 
by foreign capitalists; The wealth of 
our merchants is more than required to 
handle the crops of our planters, and 
could be diverted from its present chan- 
nels only with detriment to our com- 
merce. Our rates of interest are conse- 
quently high, and must continue to be 
so for several yearsto come. Our pro- 
duce is often materially depreciated by 
the stringency of money markets, and 
sales of state or municipal stocks could, 
in such cases, be effected only at alarm- 
ing and ternble saerifices. How long 
such things will existwe cannot fore- 
tell, but at present they are stubborn 
facts, which must materially interfere 
with the success of free banking in our 
state. 

But the question arises—how does the 
system work in New-York? Let us to 

e record. 

The whole number of banks, free and 
chartered, in the state of New-York, on 
the ist Jan., 1852, was, of 


Banking Associations...................... 95 


Individual Bankers..............se-.....---77 
OR Ee rar .72 
DOR. & iin abdisvivevenrdzi 244 


Of these, 37 were new banks or 
bankers, commencing with the previous 
six months ;—showing an increase of 
banks at the rate of thirty per cent. per 
annum. The movement of these 244 
institutions, in the nine months inclu- 
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ee Dec., 1850, to Sept., 1851, was 








as ws 
LIABILITIES 
Increase of _ eS A ae 000,000 
se aR W407, 000 
$9,467,900 
RESOURCES 
Increase in Bonds and Mortgages. . .$1,300,000 
« eee ere 1,300, 
“«  Diseounts................ 2,100,000 
$4,700,000 
Showing a decrease of— 
Resources as compared with liabili- 
USB iodenescesemeeiabeces +++ $4,767,000 
To which add decrease of 429277000 
solvent Banks ....-/sees+- +++ 9,400,000 
Making an expansion, in nine 
Scots, 0f..cir, ae - oe. «919,094,000 


These figures; taken from the lucid 
roport of the present superintendent of 
the Banking Department, Mr. D. B. St. 
John, indicate the following | é 

ist. That in nine months the specie 
has decreased nearly five ions, and 
the deposits of other banks ten millions ; 
thus showing a decrease of cash assets 
of fifteen millions, to meet any unusual 
demand. * 

On further examination, we find: 


The circulation in December, 1850, 
GOUR.. » «00.5 okapunavabnh one 000,000 
Amount due ous saa evan 1,000 


deposito 
- banks on demand.... 
“ treasurer, New-York 


Total, liable to be called foratany 


moment...........-ss: $93,724,000 


To meet which, we find the followin 
assets, which can alone be considere 
as equal to cash: —. 


BreGRS. .. dass conad+<ccossbennesnee 
Speedo... 2... cccccecnccsescsvoseses 
Due from banks on demand........ 
Cagh Meme (1). ...cccsccceccesccce 









$43,080,000 


In other words, the banks of the state of 
New-York, on Ist mg last, had in 
circulation nearly four dollars mm paper 
for one in specie, and owed depositors 
and others, on demand, $66,000,000, 
leaving cash assets to meet such calls 
to extent of only $36,000,000. Consider 
well these figures, and tell us if this is a 
favorable exposition for free banking # 
Do the people of Louisiana envy any 
such state of currency * 

Having given these figures to indi- 
cate the dangerous expansion which has 
thus far attended free banking, we will 
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now show that it is an inherent evil, 
springing from the system itself, and not 
a mere accidental condition of it. 

What is the nature of the securities 
on which New-York issues her twenty- 
seven millions of paper? They are as 
follows :— 


Bonds and mortgages ooneee. +» - $3,117,000 
Winvis state stock <--+- 651,000 
ED on cues cons eneeieee 375,000 
8 RE ey eee kee 6,000 


U. 8S. and New-York state stock. ... 12,000,000 


We thus find that one-fourth of these se- 


curities are mo on real estate and 

insolvent state stocks ; and yet, forsooth, 

this is called ing the currency ! 
The American Exchange Bank of 


New-York has a circulation of $400,- 
and out of $500,000 of stock depos- 
ited, we find near $400,000 to be Illinois 
bonds. The Albany Exchange Bank 
holds securities in about the same pro- 
ion of Arkansas and Michigan bonds. 
And stil] these are called good and 
strong banks—the former being one of 
the best and most influential in the city 
of New-York. We enumerate these 
instances and figures to show how the 
system works in practice, and we leave 
it to the candid mind to say whether 
they do not unequivocally condemn the 
whole plan. 

Let us now turn to the comments of 
the superintendent, in the report just re- 
ferred to. That officer was in the con- 
vention which framed the present con- 
stitution. He was, and is now, a strong 
advocate of free banking. His testimony 
may, therefore, be regarded as that of a 
friend of the system. He says: 

- controller in his annual report, 
in to the legislature, called its at- 

to the system of banking as prac- 
ticed by many individual bankers. I 
deem it my duty to again call the atten- 
tion of the legislature to this subject. 

“The law of 1848, cap. 340, expressly 

rovides that all banks shall be banks of 

iscount and deposit, as well as of cir- 
culation ; and that the usual business of 
all banking associations and individual 
bankers shal! be transacted at the place 
where such association or individual 
banker shall be located. It is believed 
that this provision of the law is, in many 
cases, entirely evaded. The quarterly 
reports received show that they are not 
banks of discount and deposit, having 
neither; or if they have, it is a mere 
nominal sum, incorporated into their re- 


‘banker himself could do. 


epics comply with the form and not 
e spirit of law. They are mere 
banks of ci and are established 
for that purpose alone. The business 
of circulating their notes is done ex- 
clusively through agents— brokers in 
commercial cities, distant from the lo- 
eation of the bank. In many instances, 
it is believed, the banker does not even 
sign the notes issued from this de 
ment and put in cireulation, but gives 
that power to an agent, with power also 
to appoint a substitute or substitutes for 
that purpose, to deposit securities, receive _ 
interest on the same, exchange secur- 
ities and mutilated notes, and to do all 
acts connected with the bank which the 
In this man- 
ner are evaded the provisions of the law 
of 1848, which 8 it bere own for 
banks and bankers to transact their usual 
business at the places where they are 
located. These banks afford no facility to 
the business Ips of the community, and 
in a time of pressure or embarrassment 
in the money market, not unfrequently 
allow their notes to be discredited there- 
by creating a panic, and subjecting the 
billholders to losses, The system of sell- 
ing and transferring individual banks 
from one person to another, and the fre- 
quent changes of location, has become 
an evil which, in my judgment, requires 
aremedy. It is believed that, in some 
cases, individual banks are transferred 
to irresponsible parties, and that the real 
owners, or the parties interested in the 
benefits and advantages of the same, 
avoid all personal responsibility, by con- 
ducting their business in the names of 
other parties. 

“The establishing of individual banks 
(in parts of the state remote from the great 
thoroughfares and the general current of 
business) and selling them, has come to 
be regarded by some as a legitimate 
transaction. It is urged by those inter- 
ested, that ac. as they are re- 

uired to deposit the same securities for 
the redemption of their circulating notes 
as those that do a regular business of 
discounting paper and receiving deposits, 
they give equal security to the bill- 
holder. It is, however, apparent that 
there is a great difference in the security 
afforded to billholders by the two classes. 
A bank of mere circulation having no 
capital or assets, except the securities 
deposited with the superintendent, can- 
not be regarded in the same light with a 
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bank having a real capital and doing a 
legitimate business. the one case, 
the public must depend entirely on the 
securities held by the superintendent in 
trust for the redemption of the circulat- 
ing notes, (in case of failure,) without re- 
liance upon assets, capital, or individual 
responsibility; in the other case, 
capital, and individual respon- 
sibility of stockholders add much to the 
security of billholders.” 

Such are the abuses which an advo- 
cate of free banking has already dis- 
covered in its practical operation. Ac- 
cording to his report, banks have been 
instituted in the by-ways and hedges of 
the interior, not to facilitate commerce 
and aid the trades-people of its vicinity, 
but for the mere purpose of having a 
“local habitation and name,” and pro- 
curing the slender depesits of the rustic 
and unsuspicious farmer. They issue 
their circulation far away from those 
whom they profess to benefit.* The 
name of the bank may be at Chautauque 
or at Bainbridge, but their business 
office and their money are in Wall- 


street. 

How truly does the superintendent 
say, that there is a t difference in 
the security afforded by such institu- 
tions and that of those doing a legitimate 
and,regular business. He confesses, af- 
ter ail, that stocks are not equal to the 
strength of actual capital, bona fide as- 
sets and individual responsibility. 

And what is the natural consequence 
of this kind of cireulation? Plainly, that 
the weak and reckless bank and banker 
furnishes the currency, whilst the 
staunch and strong institution avoids is- 
suing any more paper than is absolutely 
necessary. The well conducted bank, 
whose means are ample, needs no such 
fictitious addition to its strength as is 
afforded by a large floating circulation. 
It can illy afford to pay high premiums 
for 6 per cent. stocks, merely for the 
sake of a paper issue. Its deposits are 


* To show the extent of this ce, one fact is 
worthy of note. The — ficent hotel lately 
erected at Niblo’s Garden, superbly kept by the 
Messrs. Leland, has, besides other novel improve- 
ments, a 4 —— with it. he r . = 

urports to be in the western ew- York, 
vod is called the Leland Bonk its notes have a 
vignette of the Metropolitan Hotel upon them, and 
the only design of the bank appears to be to furnish 
money to the mammoth hotel. Its stock is chiefly 
held by the proprietors of the hotel, and its notes are 
used in furnishing change totravelers and paying for 
marketing and servants’ wages, a mode of circula- 
tion which guarantees their being long kept afloat. 


large, and the transactions of its cus- 
tomers are usually carried on with 
checks and drafts, which require but 
few notes to manage. When its deposi- 
tors wish discounts to meet their ob - 4 
tions, it is often but a transfer of credit 
from one name in the ledger to another. 


the But with the weak bank the case is en- 


tirely different. Its circulation is its 
only wealth, and the more remote its 
distri ibution, the longer it is kept afloat. 
Having to make greater interest on that 
circulation than ordinary rates, it has to 
take extra hazardous risks, and when 
once the notes are returned home for re- 
demption and their eredit is shaken, 
there is no stren no resource left, 
save the deposits with the state. In 


fact, the very necessity of depositi 
stocks, prevents limited and arp 
pee, If an institution has but one 
hundred thousand dollars of capital, and 
invests it in stocks and mortgages, for 
which only ninety thousand of notes are 
received, and those are loaned out at a 
credit of two to four months, it has for 
the time exhausted its resources, and 
must wait the maturity of its discounts, 
before it can make any further loans. 
But if, in the interim, its notes are re- 
turned for specie, then the imma- 
ture discounts must be sold, or the 
bank go to protest. This risk only the 
sanguine and reckless banker will in- 
cur. Into his hands, then, goes the cir- 
culating business, as he thinks and cares 
little for the danger which the prudent 
would avoid. Thus the provision which 
seemed to be a ction to cau- 
tious and a check to the irre ible. 
proves practically the re*=.se. find 
this faithfully verified by ing the 
New-York Ease reports for 
1852, . 

of 
"Est Sanat i 
Their circulation wes... tne... *ts'o00 
WT OND so sacs, oa oSawedocks cacedee 5,300,000 
Amount due depositors................. 6,000,000 


Amount discounts and due from banks 13,500,000 
Total resoufces...................20.. 20,000,000 


Now, we challenge the world to 
duce a sounder condition of banks 
this. With such institutions we would 
feel that the currency was beyond any 
contingency. These three banks issue 
but one dollar in paper where they have 
13 in specie, but one in 18 of capital, 
and but one in 50 of their resources. 
Let us now turn to the banks of mere 
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circulation, and we will take them with- 
out selection. 


The total capital of the Bank of White- 
stone, Washington County Bank, Bank 
of Ithaca, Amenie Bank, Union Bank 
and Franklin Bank of Chautauque coun- 


PIES ois bs oc-s0-cs conse 600s vacneene $250,000 
Their circulation was..............--... 362,000 
Amount due depositors. ......... 0... 06.46 259,000 
Amount discounts, &c.. ................. 380,000 
Total resources ...........-..60005 1,036,000 


We thus find six interior banks issu- 
ing 36 times as much r as ie ; 
one-third more than ore capi and 
one-third as much as their total resour- 
ces; two of them have neither deposits 
nor discounts, and one has not 100 specie 
dollars in her vaults. And yet, rotten 
as are these banks, it is they which fur- 
nish the every-day currency of the State 
of New-York. It is the notes of such in- 
stitutions which are found with the mar- 
ket-man and the laborer, which, with 
the broad seal of the controller stamp- 
ed on their face, come into the toil-worn 
and horny hand of the mechanic, the 
farmer and the boatman. For him the 
strong bank gives no circulation. He 
has no money to deposit with them, and 
must take confidingly whatever is of- 
fered for his work. Laying away his 
stock-secured notes in his wallet, he 
thanks his legislators for protecting him 
from the frauds of insolvent banks. 

How well grounded his confidence is, 
let us examine. Perhaps there has sel- 
dom been greater prosperity in com- 
merce has existed in the years 
1851-52, and yet we find that during 
that period 28 banks have failed in the 
State of New-York, five having been 
protested in Oct., 1851. One year has 
elapsed, and yet only a partial dividend 
has been made to their billholders. 
“The bonds and mortgages,” says the 
pe prmey sg “held in trust for these, 
sold at a large discount.” Of the 23 banks 
which failed up to 1852, only 5 re 
80 cents, 13 paid 60 cents, 3 paid 50 
cents and 4 paid 30 to 40 cents in 
the dollar. And yet this is called se- 
curing the currency! The report does 
not inform us how much was lost by the 
innocent and original holders of these 
notes. All that we know is the rata 
of distribution made months after sus- 

nsion. 

What the duped and cheated public 
first suffered we can only surmise. 
When we reflect on the panic which 
ensues after a failure, on the pressing 
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wants of the poor man, who finds him- 
self caught with five dollars of notes of 
a broken bank, when three dollars are 
needed to buy his family daily bread 
and pay for his humble shelter; when 
we reflect on the not less clamorous 
wants of the shrewd money dealer, who 
must make his cent. per cent. else he 
starve—when we reflect on all these 
and on all the delays and formalities of 
the law, we may form some apprecia- 
tion of the sum which the original holder 
actually receives from the final sales of 
stocks and mortgages which they vainly 
ey made their banks “as good as 
go Ra 

To prove still further the inefficiency 
of free banking, bear with us whilst we 
contrast the relative condition of the 
old incorporated or chartered banks 
of New-York, with the banking associa- 
tions and individual bankers which 
have gone into operation under the con- 
stitution of 1846. It must be remem- 
bered, too, that this contract is most par- 
tial to the associate and individual 
banks. Many of the old chartered in- 
stitutions have died out and their wealth 
has been diverted into the channels of 
free banking. If, then, the system were 
a wise one, it should show an immense 

reponderance of wealth, stability and 

usiness over the expiring corporations, 
whose limited charters prevent them 
from more actively and profitably using 
their capital. 

As before stated, there are 72 incor- 
porate banks and 172 free banks in the 
state. The following table indicates 
their relative position in round numbers: 


Capital of the free banks.............. $32,300,000 
“ “ine banks. ....... 26,900,000 
Circulation of the free banks ......... 15,000,000 
« “incorporate banks... 12,000,000 
Specie “ free banks.......... 031,000 
“ “* incorporate banks.., 7,133,000 
Deposits “ free banks.......... 17,000,000 
ad ng incorporate banks... 29,000,000 
000 


Discounts and cash items, free banks... 55,000, 
« and cash items, inc’ate b’ks 70,000,000 


From these figures we deduce the 
following conclusions: 

That more capital is claimed by the 
free banks than . the chartered banks 
by near six millions of dollars, and that 
their circulation is greater by three mil- 
lions. With this excess of means, we 
would reasonably expect them to have a 
larger line of discounts, greater amount of 
deposits, and better show of specie. But, 
what is the fact? They have, on the 
contrary, less specie by $3,000,000, fewer 
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deposits by $11,000,000, and fewer dis- 
counts by $13,000,000 ; or, in plain Eng- 
lish, they borrow more of the publie by 
issuing more paper, lend it less by giving 
fewer discounts, and enjoy less of its 
confidence by showing smaller depo- 
sits. Here, then, the old chartered 
banks, whose notes are not secured b 
stock deposits, are evidently more 
trustworthy and trusting, than those in- 
stitutions which have given bond and 
security for their good behavior. On its 
own ground, then, side by side with char- 
tered banks, free banking has evidently 
come short of the purpose it professed to 
attain. But, if this is true of it now, in 
prosperous times, when specie and credit 
are abundant, how much truer will it be 
in time of trouble? If it is thus “in the 
en tree, what will it be in the dry ” 

n Louisiana we have heard a great cla- 
mor as to the want of banking facilities. 
However well founded such complaints 
may be, is free banking likely to give 
more? In New-York its 172 institutions 
give fewer discounts, issue more paper, 
and have less coin to meet its circula- 
tion, than 72 incorporated banks, which 
do not boast of as much capital by six 
millions of dollars. 

But we must draw to a close this branch 
of our subject. The report and statis- 
tics of the superintendent of the banking 
department, suggest a number of ideas 
which we are compelled to pass over. 

In reply to those who will bring upthe 
old argument, of the “abuse of a thin 
being no objection to its use,” we wil 
recommend— 

ist. That they get Jeremy Bentham’s 
work on Fallacies, and learn there how 
sophistical is this antiquated proposition. 
The use of a thing beinga strong argu- 
ment in favor thereof, its abuse and its 
liability to abuse are equally good as 
against it. 

2d. We will say, that if free banking 
shows this proclivity to evil whieh we 
have shown, there must be some strong 
tie of relationship between itself, not- 
withstanding its purity, and the vices 
we have pointed out. The government 
of Utopia would, no doubt, have been 
perfect, could the right sort of men have 
always been sent there. The difficulty 
of getting that sort of men made the go- 
vernment simply ridiculous. So free 
banking ma be admirable, but its lia- 
bility to be abused unfits it for beings as 
imperfect as we are. 

t is now time that these articles were 


drawing toa close. Fairly and fully we 
have endeavored to meet these grave 
questions touching our currency and 
banking. The system we have con- 
demned has received no intentional in- 
justice at our hands ; nay, a large branch 
of the subject is as yet untouched. We 
have said nothing of the worthlessness 
of such banks as institutions of deposit. 
Their very requirements utterly unfit 
oom ~ such a trust. The a vow 

ing the preferred, and, in fact, the only 
protected creditor, the great function of 
a savings’ institution is entirely lost to 
them. New-York there are 37 banks 
which have not a dollar of deposits, 15 
have each less than $5,000, and 50 have 
under $50,000; so out of all of the 
free banks, only one-third have any 
claims to be considered as banks of de- 

sit. Nor is this to be wondered at. 

he depositor knows full well that his 

hard-earned savings are used to keep 
afloat their inflated cireulation, and that 
no fund is set aside to protect him from 
loss. And though the law prefers, and 
perhaps justly, the billholder to the de- 
positor, yet one of the main purposes of 
a bank is to afford a safe and secure de- 
pository for the unneeded funds of the 
merchant, the farmer, the artisan, the 
laborer, the widow, and the orphan. We 
submit, in all candor, if free banking does 
not utterly fail to supply us withso neces- 
sary and useful an o wee 

We are aware that free banking ~ just 
now, the popular theory in many of our 
states. It is the great invention in mo- 
dern finance, but it is only mew in ap- 
pearance. Mr. Calhoun most pithily de- 
scribed it when he said, years ago, “that 
the tendency of the times wergpoors 
all property into credits, and all credits, 
through the agency of ‘into cur- 
reney.” 

In conclusion of these articles, let us 
briefly review our argument. We have 
endeavored to prove— 

I. That banks are not creators of cre- 
dit, but eran its auxiliaries, and in 
themselves unfit to carry on great and 
tedious systems of internal improve- 
ments. ey are, therefore, not to be 
regarded as a means of developing the 
agricultural wealth of Louisiana and the 
South. 

II. That no system or plan of banks can 
ever prosper or succeed whose currency 
is not instantly and directly convertible 
into specie without let or hindrance. 

IfI. That no bank-note should be of a 
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lesser denomination than five dollars, as 
small notes have a tendency to drive the 
small coin out of the country. 

IV. That no check or guard against 
the abuses of banks is so potent as the 
individual responsibility of its stockhold- 
ers and managers for all the losses its 
credits may incur. 

V. That some legislative control 
should be ae oe the —— of 

r money issued, inasmuch as an 
fafation wed contraction of the currency 
has a tendency to unsettle values and 
create rash speculation on the one 
hand, and unnece alarm on the 
other, thereby subjecting the public to 
most visionary and unfounded hopes, as 
well as to most grievous and calamitous 
losses. 

Tried by these tests, Free Bankin 
cannot command our approbation, and 1 
is, furthermore, open to the following 
additional objections :— 

ist. That it gives an overweeni 
power to the officer who is charged wit. 
the conduct of the banking department 
of the government. 

2d. That state or government stocks 
can never displace coin, as a basis of 
currency ; that they are themselves but 
credits, and to erect banks upon them is 
to give a fearful impetus to an expansion 
of credit, which must result in the direst 
commercial evils. 

3d. That the use of government 
stocks in this way, gives a charm to 
public debt, and engenders a dangerous 
and wanton improvidence in our legis- 
lators, who are ever prone to put off the 
burdens of the present on the shoulders 
of the future. That this tendency is 
verified in the history of Free Bankin 
in New-York, where a_ great politic 
party was defeated by its opposition to 

is disposition to create a new debt, 
which would furnish new material for 
the increase of an already inflated cur- 
rency. 

4th. That asa public debt is a great 
evil, justified only by necessity, and as 
it should be paid at the earliest day, a 

m of beled built on the evidences 
of such debt, can only exist coeval and 
commensurate with the debt, and can- 
not, of co be looked to as a perma- 
nent scheme, but rather as a temporary 
expedient for the adjustment of the cur- 
rency. 

5th. That Free Banking is but a re- 
vival, in part, of the old property bank 
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system, with which Louisiana was once 
cursed, as it permits the use of bonds 
and mortgages on real estate as securi- 
ties for the currency. 

6th. That taking the New-York system 
as the most perfect development of Free 

ing, it exhibits in a period of great 

prosperity all the elements of an un- 
sound and insecure currency; that the 
Free Banks of that state really afford 
fewer loans, have less specie in their 
vaults, and possess a larger circulation 
than the chartered banks. And, fur- 
thermore, that the paper circulation of 
the state is chiefly that of the weakest 
banks: the really staunch institutions 
evidently abandoning that function of 
banking to those institutions which are 
really the unfittest to perform it. And, 
moreover, that the New-York system 
rag A feebly secures the note-holder, as 
in the failure of twenty-eight banks in 
1850-51, they did not, in many cases, 
distribute over thirty to fifty per cent. 

7th. That the peculiar condition of 
Louisiana seems to us to condemn, in 
her case at least, a resort to banking on 
stocks. The state of her debt, her 
crippled resources, the heavy burdens 
hanging over New-Orleans, and the lack 
of surplus capital amongst her peopl 
render it inexpedient for the wealth of 
her citizens to be invested in bank and 
state stocks, which can, with so much 
advan to us, be held by foreign 
capital, leaving our own resources free. 

8th. And lastly, that Free Banking 
not only gives no protection to the de- 
positor, but by esteeming the note-holder 
as a preferred creditor, it actually makes 
the Free Bank the unsafest depository 
he could select. Of course, this most 
important function of banking is entirely 
stripped from this class of institutions. 

n these points we rest our case. 
They may often lack system and clear- 
ness in their statement and exposition ; 
and we have laid ourselves open to 
charge of much repetition ; but we 
the arguments will be fairly weighed 
in the consideration of this important 
subject. The hurrying cares of a mer- 
cantile life give few leisure moments 
for the treatment of subjects which 
really require days and weeks of reflec- 
tion. If, however, these articles shall 
have aroused abler and better appointed 
intellects to an appreciation of the 
dangers of Free Banking, then our pur- 
pose will be accomplished. 

5 
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ART. VIIL—AFFAIRS OF THE REPUBLIC, EIGHTEEN HUN- 
DRED AND FIFTY-TWO. 


PRESIDENT S MESSAGE—POST-OFFICE—NAVY—INTERIOR—WAR DEPARTMENT—LAND OF FICE— 
PATENT OFFICE—-PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION-—STATISTICS. 


Tue public documents which ema- 
nate annually from Washington, give a 
pretty fair notion of the state of thi 
country, and we are determined hereaf- 
ter to analyze and preserve them, in 
order that they may be referred to from 
year to year in compact form. 

The message of the President refers 
to the Fishery Question, stating that it is 
still open, although the English govern- 
ment have disclaimed any intention to 
enforce their construction of the con- 
vention of 1818 by the presence of a 
naval armament. Our vessels for the 
last nine years have been excluded from 
waters to which they had free access 
for twenty-five years after the negotia- 
tion of this treaty. This exclusion was 
relaxed in 1845 as to the Bay of Fundy, 
but the liberal policy was again aban- 
doned, from the opposition of the colo- 
nies, notwithstanding our liberal course 
towards colonial ermen, who have 
been enabled to acquire the monopoly 
of our export trade in fish, and to supply 
a large part of our consumption. New 
conventions it is hoped will be entered 
into the present winter, which shall be 
satisfactory to all parties. 

The President declined becoming a 
party with Great Britain and France to 

arantee to Spain the possession of 

uba. He, however, regards “its in- 
corporation into the Union as fraught at 
the present time with serious peril.”— 
The other topics are the Tehuante- 
pec question, which he says is now in 
the hands of the Senate; the question 
relating to the port of San Juan de 
Nicaragua; the Guano question, in 
which an unintentional error is ae- 
knowledged ; the tariff, which is “not 
sufficiently protective to our industry,” 
and in the particular of ad valorems 
eatly open to frauds; the Mexican 
dary commission, and the interrup- 
tion of the surveys in consequence of 
the appropriations for it being made 
conditional on the position of the line 
with reference to El Paso; the policy 
of interference in the affairs of foreign 
powers, etc. etc. 


“The cash receipts in the Treasury 
for the fiscal year pe the 30th of 


this June last, exclusive of trust funds, were 


$49,728,386 89. The expenditures for 
the same period, likewise exclusive of 
trust funds, were $46,007,896 20, of 
which $9,455,815 83 was on account of 
the principal and interest of the public 
debt, including the last instalment. of 
the indemnity to Mewie, under the 
treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, leaving 
a balance of $14,632,136 37 in the 
Treasury on the first day of July last. 
Since this latter period, further pur- 
chases of the principal of the public 
debt have been e to the extent of 
$2,456,547 49; and the surplus in the 
Treasury will continue to be applied to 
that object whenever the stock can be 
procured within the limits as to price 
authorized by law. 

“The value of foreign merchandise 
imported during the last fiscal year was 
$207,240,101, and the value of domestic 
pore exported was $149,861,911, 

sides $17,204,026 of foreign merchan- 
dise exported, making the te of 
the entire exports $167,065,937. Ex- 
clusive of the above, there was exported 
$42,507,285 in specie, and imported 
from foreign ports $5,262,643.” 

On the subject of our prospective 
commerce with South America, about 
which we have had so much to say, the 
President remarks: 5 

“The recent revolufion in Buenos 
Ayres and the confederated states, 
having opened the prospect of an im- 

roved state of things in that quarter 

e governments of Great Britain an 
France determined to negotiate with 
the chief of the new confederacy for 
the free access of their commerce to 
the extensive countries watered by the 
tributaries of the La Fiala am they 
gave a friendly notice of this pu 
to the United States, that we might, if 
we thought proper, pursue the same 
course. In compliance with this invi- 
tation, our minister at Rio Janeiro, and 
our Chargé d’Affaires at Buenos Ayres, 
have been fully authorized to conclude 








Uruguay Treaty—Japan Expedition. 


treaties with the newly organized con- 
federation, or the states composing it. 
The delays which have taken place in 
the formation of the new government, 
have, as yet, prevented the execution of 
those instructions, but there is every 
reason to hope that these vast countries 
will be eventually opened to our com- 
merce, 

“A treaty of commerce has been 
concluded between the United States 
and the oriental Republic of Uruguay, 
which will be laid before the Senate. 
Should this convention go into operation, 
it will open to the commercial enterprise 
of our citizens a country of great extent 
and unsurpassed in natural resources, but 
from which foreign nations have hither- 
to been almost, wholly excluded.” 

In regard to the purposes, etc., of the 
Japan expedition, the message continues : 

“T have <a been led to order 
an appropriate naval foree to Japan, un- 
der the command of a disereet and in- 
telligent officer of the highest rank 
known to our service. He is instructed 
to endeavor to obtain from the govern- 
ment of that country some relaxation 
of the inhospitable and anti-social sys- 
tem which it has pursued for about two 
centuries. He has been directed par- 
ticularly to remonstrate, in the strongest 
language, against the cruel treatment 
to which our shipwrecked mariners have 
often been subjected, and to insist that 
they shall be treated with humanity. 
He is instructed, however, at the same 
time, to give that government the am- 

lest assurances that the objects of the 

nited States are such only as I have 
indicated, and that the expedition is 
friendly and peaceful. Notwithstand- 
ing the jealousy with which the go- 
vernments of Eastern Asia regard all 
overtures from foreigners, I am not with- 
out hopes of a beneficial result of the 
expedition. Should if be crowned with 
success, the advantages will not be con- 
fined to the United States, but as in the 
case of China, will be equally rs by 
all the other maritime powers. I have 
much satisfaction in stating, that in all 
the steps preparatory to this expedition, 
the Government of the United States 
has been materially aided by the good 
offices of the King of the Netherlands, 
the only European power having any 
commercial relation with Japan.” 

We extract a single passage more, on 


the progress and resources of the country: 
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“We live in an age of progress, and 
ours is emphatically a country of pro- 
gress, Within the last half century the 
number of states in this Union has 
nearly doubled, the population has al- 
most quadrupled, and our boundaries 
have been extended from the Missis- 
sippi to the Pacific. 
“Our territory is checkered over with 
s, and furrowed with canals. 
The inventive talent of our country is 
excited to the highest pitch, and the 
numerous applications for patents for 
valuable improvements distinguish this 
age and this people from others. 
e genius of one American has ena- 
bled our commerce to move against 
wind and tide, and that of another has 
annihilated distance in the transmission 
of intelligence. The whole country is 
full of enterprise. Our common schools 
are diffusing intelligence among the 
people, and our industry is fast accumu- 
ating the comforts and luxuries of life. 
This is in part owing to our peculiar -po- 
sition, to our fertile soil, and compara- 
tively sparse population; but much of 


it is also owing to the po insti- 
tutions under which we live, to the 
freedom which every man feels to en- 


ge in any useful pursuit, according to 
his taste or inclination, and to the entire 
confidence that his person and property 
will be protected by the laws. But 


_whatever may be the cause of this un- 


paralleled growth in population, intelli- 

ence and wealth, one thing is clear, 
that the government must keep pace 
with the progress of the people. It 
must participate th their spirit of enter- 
prise ; and while it exacts obedience to 
the laws, and restrains all unauthorized 
invasions of the rights of neighboring 
states, it should foster and protect home 
industry, and lend its powerful strength 
to the improvement of such means of 
intercommunication as are necessary to 
promote our internal commerce, and 
strengthen the ties which bind us to- 
gether as a people.” 

It appears by the report of the Post- 
sattor- Denton! that 526 offices were 
established, and 236 discontinued, during 


the past year. Whole number existing 
November 1, 1852, 21,191. [For statis- 
tics and history of U.S. Pos from 







earliest period, see Industrial Resow 
vol. 2.] In operation in the Uni 
States 6,711 mail routes, their aggre 
length being 214,284 miles, and em 
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ing 5,206 contractors. The annual trans- 

tion of the mails on these routes 
was 58,985,728 miles, at an annual cost 
of $3,939,971, being 6 7-10 cents per 
mile. these 58,985,728 miles of an- 
nual transportation, 11,082,768 miles were 
required to be performed upon rail-road: 
at a cost of $1,275,520, being about 114 
cents per mile ; 6,353,409 miles in steam- 
boats, at a cost of $505,815, being about 8 
cents per mile ; 20,698,930 miles in coach- 
es, at a cost of $1,128,986, being about 5} 
cents per mile ; and 20,850,621 miles in 
modes not ified, at a cost of $1,029,- 
650, being about 4 9-10 cents per mile. 

There were in operation on the 30th 

day of June last six foreign mail routes, 
of the estimated aggregate pea of 18,- 
349 miles. The number of miles of an- 
nual transportation thereon is estimated 
at 652,406. The service on three of these 
routes is under contract with this Depart- 
ment; the annual transportation thereon 
is estimated at 260,592 miles, at a cost of 
$400,000, being about $1 99 per mile. 
The service on the otherthree routes is un- 
der contract with the Navy Department. 
The annual transportation thereon is es- 
timated at 458,934 miles, at an annual 
cost of $1,496,250, (including the addi- 
tional compensation voted to the Collins’ 
line at the last session of Congress,) be- 
ing about $3 26 per mile. 

ocean steamer service commenced 
in June, 1847. Its great and rapid in- 
crease is shown by the following tabular 
statement of its cost, for each fiscal year, 
as follows: 
The cost of this service for 1048 was... $100,500 


ves. 474,710 
“ “ 1850 “ |... 721.570 
“ “ 1851 “ |... 1,023,950 
“ “ 1852 “ |... 1,896,250 


The gross receipts of the Department 
for the year ended June 30, — were 
$6,925,971 28, derived from the follow- 
ing sources, viz. : 

Letter postage, including foreign post- 
age and stamps sold .............. $4,226,792 90 


Postage on newspapers, periodicals, 
iia ints oa ansd ap 00h aioe 789,246 36 


Fines, other than those imposed on _— 
Receipts on account of excess of emo- 
to rea 38,478 24 
Damages collected from failing con- 
aid 90's ob eneb Beudes ude one 5,213 30 
Receipts on account of dead letters .. 8,265 12 
Receipts from letter carriers........ 104,355 92 
Stamps in hands of postmasters 30th 
June, *851, being such as remained 
of the old issue, and which were 
to them on that day ...... 8;849 61 
receipte .............. 3,297 89 


Mincellancous 
Mrwelfth section of the act of 34 


jer onion a ae 1,065 
, to 30th Jume, 1852............ 55 
From appropriation, authorized by tase 
eighth section of act of March, 1851 663,888 89 
From appropriation, for ‘ 
mails,” authorized oy, sevecneua 
section of the act of May, 1850. . 12,000 00 





8; From this amount must be ded vi 
the amount payable to the British 
under conven- 


tion of Deteuines, Iai as now esti- 
mated, from statement of the audi- 
GMA h dak sett . 05 3hscened dedbhe 101,988 59 

The recei in consequence of the 
reduction of postage, have fallen off 
$1,388,334 from the preceding year ; the 
experiment not having yet had sufficient 
time to be tested. 

The expenditures of the Department 
during the last fiseal year were as follows: 
For Ship, stoembeat and way-letlers. "SA OET oe 

Compensation to postmasters ... 1,296,765 50 


Extra compensation to yerd 
ters under act of M 3, 1851 456,504 84 


Wrapping paper....... 1,046 12 
Office furniture ................. 7,890 
Advertising. .......cc00...seeee 63,157 12 
Mall bags ...cccsscacsccuccdatece 41,946 50 
SOOT anno se banwsits seit. 53,861 83 
and keys, 11,984 64 
New mail locks and —. 18,756 97 
Mail depredations and special 
en, Tey eee 35,197 82 
Clerks for offices, (offices of post- 
MASBLETS,)....--- seeeenceseeess 548,916 71 
Publishing post-office laws and 
regulations .............+««.-* 2,900 00 
Repayment of money found in 
SB ee 82 61 
Postage stamps................. 9,929 03 
Postage st redeemed....... 3,809 35 


the Department .............. 8,229 20 
Official letters received by post- 

MGW oc vcieds coer ccesecctnd 
Payments to letter-carriers...... 104,355 92 
Miscellaneous payments........ 152,561 00 


Total ...-ceeeceseernessss+s+ $7,108,459 04 


For the next year the ex i it 
is estimated, will reach ope 
The revenues for the same . inelad- 
ing $1,200,000 from government,$7,417, - 
790, leaving a deficit of $1,327,986. 


1848. 1849. 1850. 
Miles of steamboat 





service..........- 4,385,800 4,083,976 4,109,981 
Miles of rail-road ; 

service........... 4,327,400 4,861,177 6,524,593 
Annual cost 


steam- 
boat service...... $262,019 $278,650 $313,943 
Annu’! cost rail-road 





Service........... 584,192 635,740 818,297 
RS $846,211 $914,390 $1,132,170 
1851. 1852, 


Miles of steamboat service. . . 5,454,982 409 
Miles of rail-road service.... .8,568,707 11,082,768 


Annual cost steamboat ser- 

Wice 2. - 2. 16... con enee = $544,892 $505,815 
Annual cost rail-road service. 985,099 1,275,520 
Total .....c.ccee.-+s++ ++ $1,480,911 $1,781,335 
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Postmaster-General’s Report—Paid and Unpaid Letters. 


The whole number of paid and un- 
id letters which have passed through 
post-offices of the United States, 
during the last fiscal year, was 95,790,- 
524. 
Of those passing through and from 
paces in the United States, exclusive of 
alifornia and Oregon, there were : 


bs . cel asbiowestiis «~~» ~<a 
2 Sree 18,448,5 
Paid by stamps,............ 6.0. sseeeeee 31,897,750 
DUNS Gh das vii oa'vh i 6 oink <« cue Deexehenuee 146,000 
These were conveyed by— 
European steamers...............- 4,421,547 
Havana steamers ....................+4. 99,372 
California steamers..................... 1,495,537 
Number of dead letters unpaid.......... erry + 
Number of dead letters paid............. 444,091 


Number of newspapers and other pack- 
ages of printed matter chargeable with 
SG; 5 oh cat de Wines coin is dec veces 87,710,498 

Number of exchange newspapers........ 
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The whole amount of postages, inland, 
sea and foreign, on letters and other 
mailable matter, received and sent by 
the several lines of United States mail 
steamers, during the last fiscal year, was 
as follows, viz :— 
By Collins line, New-York and Liver- 
By New-York and Bremen line, touch- 

ing at Southampton, England ....... 
By -York and Havre line, touching 


| ON SE Peper reese rs 
By Charleston and Havana line........ 


The postal arrangements with Canada 
dnd New-Brunswick have been in suc- 
cessful operation during the year, and 
have been found convenient and useful. 

The amount of postage on letters sent 
from the United States to Canada was: 


$228,867 61 
77,219 87 





7,073,548 
Newspapers circulated free within the ; —- eggs 4 + sos-cansoenenuas = 
counties where published, estimated... 20,000,000 gp: "7" ~*~” i a a. 
Number of letters conveyed by— , he 5 ‘ 
Cunard tine of European steamers....... 2,758,096 On letters received: 
ns line GB eeitives 963,692 
Bremen line do O65 ess 354,470 Unpaid ......++0+----sererees — De 
Havre line do EAP 5, . " cage St 521 68 
ee “ collected from Oo es ats bs 
ns an una OPP roe 
Of which was collected in the Waited al h nce a of S e spree - 
Sane eee 2 eee 1615 98 letters sent from the Unr 
Of which was collected in Great Britain 325,824 60 s ‘ 
Namber of oat letters returned to New-Brunswick was : 
reat oo 7. ee -... 194,518 
OF which 1,660 were paid, and 13,050 ¢ eeeens - 7-0 SRE 
a ee ee |? Biiedenestensse -dc doqudaenie 
Amount due to the United States there- . 4 sania 
y ERE EE 3 ys eS On letters received : 
Fotite <i <eldag 
— KA = letters received from Unpaid $1,784 07 
reat ER aa. . «dy h¥40> sade oes 38,505 ay Se 7 eae 
Of which 9,800 were paid, and 28,045 ©" Ptld-enes---+--nseerssnennens . $3,077 47 
unpaid. 
Amount due Great Britain thereon..... 1,815 65 : ini 
Number of dead letters returned to ° The Havre line are complaining that 
_ nn ae Mees 3,801 their receipts are but $12,500 per trip, 
— ct Fane Stee seentvet Same whilst that of Collins receives $33,000 
re etree A AA Ae. Chie ee mn per trip. They show that, in addition 
MAIL SERVICE. to their having performed their mail 
f 1852 . service as efficiently as could be ex- 
States. Sites cot pected with the limited means allow- 
ee ae 177,528...... $15,397 ed them, the exports from Germany to 
SE ees 5 + 16,498 this country have increased since they 
mangle AE ties, 3° ,660..... 1,508 , 
Massachusetis .-..--..-- 1,276,912...... 101,320 Commenced —s from sang ane 
Rhode Island............ 86,112...... 8,612 to $10,000,000, that the number of emi- 
New-Yorks..01.ccc01-2. @aa7a76...... aga'sgo tants is increasing, and the gross sum 
New-Jersey...........0. 307,320....., 49.122 which they at present bring to this coun- 
nag boa Goreme 7! 37165 try amounts to $15,000,000 annually. 
Ohio ..........4... 222204 671,632..:.°) 300674 A postal convention has been ‘s 
Virginia ......-.s0-4.-.. 1946... 000 73,393 with Prussia, providing for a closed mail, 
con Same oc ykeemain - apg $3.a71 in each direction between the two coun- 
Georgia........c0cee--+- 820.071...... 116,989 tries, twice a week, via London and 
Mich BOM wcccec....s20-.  G601,320...... 83,958 Ostend. New-York and Boston are the 
Indiana.................  215,904...... 22,511 oe f Wa th f th 
Hingis... -veees.-.- 106704... 9,164 : ic ° - n — e me 4 e 
ONCUCKY .......--nenee 004 ..... . nl tates, an 1X la pelle 18 
Alabama. 22." ...22. 158,688.22... ab190. the corresponding office of exchange on 
Mississippi.............. 43,316...... 5,950 the part of Prussia. e 
isiQMA.......-.-++006 1,.248...... 150 By this convention a uriform 
Total ......00..s000.-..11,082,768 $1,275,520 rate of 30 cents, prepayment of which is 
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optional in either country, is established 
for all letters not exceeding half an 
ounce in weight between the two coun- 
tries. Six cents is the rate established 
for each newspaper, to be prepaid. This 
convention also provides for the trans- 
mission of mails, not only through Ger- 
many, but also through the United States 
to countries beyond, and has induced 
the department to discontinue the closed 
mail to Bremen. It is estimated that 
the countries, including the German 
Austrian Postal Union, which are thus 
brought into postal communication with 
the United States, embrace a population 
of seventy millions. 

As a necessary consequence of our 
convention with Prussia, the larger part 
of the continental correspondence, which 
formerly went by the way of Bremen, is 
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rangement between the United. States 
and the West Indies generally, and 
points on the coast of Mexico and north- 
erm coast of South America, at which 
the British mail-packets touch. To the 
British ce + ies, the ber ore hears 4 
single rate o a which m 

be prepaid on letters sen from and col- 
lected on letters received in the United 
States, will be ten cents where the dis- 
tance from the mailing office is under 
two thousand five hundred miles, and 
twenty cents when the distance ex- 
ceeds two thousand five hundred miles. 
To the West Indies, (not British) Mex- 
iéo, and South America, by this chan- 
nel, the British of twenty-four 
cents the single rate, also required to be 
prepaid, must be added to the ten or 
twenty cents United States rate, accord- 


now sent via London, Ostend, and Aix™ing to distance asabove. This arrange- 


la Chapelle—the latter being the more 
expeditions route. The mails for Bre- 
men, however, and such as may be ad- 
dressed via Bremen to other German 
states and countries beyond, will con- 
tinue to be dispatched monthly by the 
New-York and Bremen line. 

A project of a — convention be- 
tween United States and Belgium 
has been prepared and submitted by the 
department for approval to the Belgian 
government, and it is confidently expect- 
ed that in the course of a few months, at 
farthest, an arrangement, which shall 
be mutually advantageous, will be duly 
sanctioned and put in operation. 

Our ! convention with Great 
Britain has not yet been so modified as 
to admit of the exchange of a closed 
mail with France via England; the 
British government, with reference to 
each mail, still insisting on a transit 
postage of twenty-four cents an ounce. 

France has manifested a disposition 
for improved mail facilities with this 
country, and has made proposals for a 
postal treaty with the United States, to 
operate independently of our treaty with 

reat Britain. It is hoped that they 
may be conducted to a favorable issue 
at an early day. Connected with this 
a en roposes, in conjunction 
with the United States, to establish a 
union line of mail steam-ships direct be- 
tween New-York and Havre. 

Under our postal treaty with Great 
ae pee sar enced va been 
agr upon, and are y for signa- 
ture, puoviting for a regular mail ar- 


ment, it is expected, will go into effect 
without delay. 

In accordance with the wishes of the 
Hawaiian government, arrangements 
have been made by which letters for 
the Sandwich Islands are dispatched in 
sealed packets by each mail-steamer 
from ew oe oa conveyed through 
to Honolulu without being opened. 

On all letters and newspapers for these 
islands, however, as well as to China, by 
this route, it is required that the United 
reer, postage to San Francisco be pre- 


1d, 

On the subject of the Navy Depart- 
ment we aahe use of the pad e of 
the President, which condenses the lead- 
ing particulars of the report : 

“ The report from the Navy Department 
will inform you of the prosperous condi- 
tion of the branch of public service com- 
mitted to its charge. It presents to your 
consideration many topics and sugges- 
tions of which I ask your Bote It 
exhibits an unusual degree of activity in 
the operations of the department during 
the past year. Preparations for the Japan 
expedition, to which I have already al- 
luded ; the arrangements made for the 
exploration and survey of the China seas, 
the northern Pacific and Behring’s 
Straits ; the incipient measures taken to- 
wards a reconnoissance on the continent 
of Africa, eastward of Liberia; the pre- 
tion for an early examination of the 
ibutaries of the rivér La Platte, which 
a recent decree of the provisional Chief 
of the Argentine Confederation has 
opened to navigation,—all these enter- 
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prises, and the means by which they are 
proposed to be accomplished, have com- 
manded my full approbation, and I have 
no doubt will be productive of most use- 
ful results. 

“ Two officers of the navy were here- 
tofore instructed to explore the whole ex- 
tent of the Amazon River, from the con- 
fines of Peru to its mouth, The return 
of one of them has placed in the posses- 
sion of the government an interesting 
and valuable account of the character 
and resources of a country abounding in 
materials of commerce, and which, if 
opened to the industry of the world, will 

rove an inexhaustible fund of wealth. 

e report of this exploration will be 
communicated to you as soon as it is 
completed. 

“ Among other subjects offered to your 
notice by the Secretary of the Navy, I 
select for special commendation, in view 
of its connection with the interests of the 
navy, the plan submitted by him for the 
establishment of a permanent corps of 
seamen, and the suggestions he has pre- 
sented for the re-organization of the Na- 
val Academy. 

“In reference to the first of these, [take 
occasion to say, I think it will greatly 
improve the efficiency of the service, and 
that I regard it as still more entitled to 
favor for the salutary influence it must 
exert upon the naval discipline, now 
greatly disturbed by the increasing spirit 
of insubordination, resulting from our 
present system. , 

“The plan proposed for the organiza- 
tion of the seamen, furnishes a judicious 
substitute for the law of September, 1850. 
abolishing corporeal punishment, and 
satisfactorily sustains the = of that 
act, under conditions well adapted to 
maintain the authority of command, and 
the order and security of our ships. It is 
believed that any change which proposes 
permanently to dispense with this mode 
of punishment, should be preceded by a 
system of enlistment which shall supply 
the navy with seamen of the most meri- 
torious class, whose good deportment and 
pride of character may preclude all oc- 
casion to resort to penalties of a harsh or 
degrading nature. The safety ofa shipand 
crew is often dependent upon immediate 
obedience to a command, and the author- 
ity to enforce it must be equally ready. 

“The arrest of a refractory seaman in 
such moments not only deprives the ship 
of indispensable aid, but imposes the ne- 
cessity for double service on others, 
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whose fidelity to their duties may be re- 
lied upon in such an emergency. The 
exposure to this increased and arduous 
labor, since the pas of the act of 
1850, has already had, to a most observ- 
able and injurious extent, the effect of 
preventing the enlistment of the best 
seamen in the navy. The plan now 
suggested is designed to promote a con- 
dition of service in which this objection 
will no longer exist. The details of this 
plan may be established in great part, if 
not altogether, by the Executive, under 
the authority of existing laws; but I have 
thought it proper, in accordance with the 
suggestions of the Secretary of the Navy, 
to submit it to your approval. 

“The establishment of a corps of appren- 
tices for the navy, or boys to be enlisted 
until they become of age, and to be em- 
an; under such regulations as the 

avy Department may devise, as pro- 
posed in the report, I cordially approve 
and commend to your consideration. I 
also concur in the suggestion that this 
system for the early training of seamen 
may be most usefully engrafted upon the 
service of our merchant marine. 

“The other proportion of the report to 
which I have referred, a re-organization 
of the Naval Academy, I recommend to 
your attention as a project pig nd your 
encouragement and support. e valu- 
able services already rendered by this 
institution entitles it to the continuance 
of your fostering care.” 

he expenditures of the Secretary of 
the Interior were, for 1853, $5,695,328 
04, and for 1854, $4,921,025 71. 

He states the quantity of land disposed 
of during the past P bed as follows : sold, 
1,553,071; located under bounty war- 
rants, 3,201,314; aggregate di of 
for all purposes, 13,115,175 acres. ’ 

The whole number of pensioners is 
now 18,868, exclusive of navy pension- 
pe 726 in number. Number on the 
rolls of Mexican war pensioners, 1,123. 

We have éxtracted in another place 
from the census report, and shall com- 
plete the subject in consecutive numbers. 

By reference to the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the cost ofthe publication of the 
sixth census was as follows: 

To amount paid Blair & Rives for 

publishing 10,000 copies of sta- 

tistical returms.......... ..+.- $137,316 64 
To amount paid Blair & Rives and 

Allen & Co. for 30,000 copies of 


compendium ...........-.+++5- 
Cost of binding.........-.....-+20- 


Aggregage cost of publication. .$178,803 47 


24,773 86 
16,712 97 
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Lippincott & Co. now propose to pub- 
lish I 0,000 copies of the statistics of the 


ceeded in partially restoring quiet and 
peace. So long, however, as the species 


seventh census, in two folio volumes of of border warfare, which has lately been 


1,000 each, on fine type and Tr, 
well honed with, Russia, backs for The 
ag sum of $49,500 dollars, bein 
ay one-third of the amount pai 
for the publication of the sixth census. 
The general principles of our patent 
system seem to have met with universal 
approbation, and to have been attended 
with beneficent results in practice. Since 
the organization of the office, in 1836, it 
has advanced with rapid strides. At 
that date, one “examining clerk” was 
enabled to make all the preliminary in- 
vestigations which were required to as- 
certain whether the applicant was en- 
titled to a patent ; but such has been the 
increase of the business, that six prin- 
cipal examiners and as many assistants 
are not now able to keep pace with it. 
The number of models in the office on 
the ist day of January, 1836, was 1,069. 
In the beginning of the year 1851 they 
had increased to 17,257, and at the close 
of the present year they will fall but lit- 
tle short of 23,000. If they should con- 
tinue to increase in this proportion, mak- 
ing no allowance for the augmentation 
consequént on the increase of population, 
by the close of the present century they 
will amount to 150,000, and the whole of 
the present patent-office edifice will not 
be sufficient for their convenient display. 
The Secretary ty War states that 8,000 
out of 11,000 officers and men on the 
rolls of the army, are employed in the 
defences of Oregon, California, New 
Mexico and Texas, and of emigrants to 
the two former. Texas, with the excep- 
tion of a portion of the Rio Grande, has 
been exempted from Indian depreda- 
tions. The outrages on the Rio Grande 
are attributed to the lawless expeditions 
of Caravajal, whose men, after his de- 
feat, dispersed through the country, and 
resorted to plunder for subsistence. On 
the other hand, many of the inhabitants 
of Mexico either sought to avenge them- 
selves for the wrongs inflicted on them 
by that adventurer and his followers, or 
found in his lawless proceedings a justi- 
fication for their own, and retaliated on 
the peaceable inhabitants. The Indians 
in that vicinity availed themselves of 
the confusion and alarm consequent upon 
this state of things to renew their de- 
predations. Thefts, robberies, and even 
assassinations were the consequence. 
Our troops, however, have finally suc- 


carried on in that region, between the 
inhabitants of the two countries, con- 
tinues, it will be difficult,if not impossible, 
with any number of troops, and with the 
strictest vigilance on the part of their 
officers, to prevent, on so extensive a 
frontier, a repetition of these disorders. 
In New Mexico the depredations of the 
Indians have been entirely arrested. 
The Navajos and the Apaches, the two 
most formidable tribes in all that regi 
have been completely overawed, an 
manifest every desire to be at peace 
with the whites. In consequence of 
frequent collisions between the {ndians 
and the white inhabitants of California 
and Oregon, it was deemed advisable to 
send the 4th regiment of infantry to the 
Pacific, to replace the mounted riflemen 
that had been ordered thence to Texas. 
Intelligence has been recently received 
that the Yuma Indians, a bold and hos- 
tile tribe, occupying a portion of country 
on the Gila and Colorado rivers, whose 
inroads and depredations have been the 
source of frequent annoyance and alarm 
to the inhabitants both of our own terri- 
tory and of the Mexican State of Sonora, 
have agreed to a peace. 

The troops stationed on the frontier 
may justly be considered as in active 
service—a service, too, in which they 
are exposed to all the hardships and 
dangers of war, without its excitement 
to stimulate or its hopes of honorable 
distinction to sustain them. 

What policy, however, it may be 
deemed proper to adopt in reference to 
the Indian tribes in Texas, California 
and Oregon, is a question only of human- 
ity or temporary policy, as the period 
cannot be very remote when they will 
be swept before the resistless tide of 
emigration which continually flows 
towards those countries. 

The case is different with regard to 
New Mexico. Her population, exclusive 
of wild Indians by the last census, was 
61,000, and her real estate valued at 
$2,700,000. To protect this small popu- 
lation, we are compelled to maintain a 
large military force at an annual ex- 
pense nearly equal to half the value of 
the whole real estate of the Territory. 
Would it not be better to induce the in- 
habitants to abandon a country which 
seems hardly fit for the habitation of 
civilized man, by remunerating them 
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for their property in money or in lands 
situated in more favored regions ? 

Attention is next called to the state of 
our defences on the sea-coast, no appro- 
priation having been made for fortifica- 
ens by Congress in 1850. It is sug, 

at Congress adopt some mode of 
revising the plan for fortifications adopt- 
ed by the Board of Engineers in 1816, 
which is now believed is on too extensive 
a scale. 

In the mean time, however, there are 
a number of works which have been 
commenced, and are in various stages of 
advancement, but the prosecution of 
which is suspended for the want of 
necessary appropriations, Mostof these 
works are highly important, being in- 
tended for the protection of our principal 
seaports and naval stations, viz. : Boston, 
New-York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Nor- 
folk, Charleston, Savannah, Pensacola, 
Mobile and New-Orleans, or other points 
of scarcely less importance. hese 
points, at whatever expense, should be 
rendered impregnable to any force 
brought against them. Appropriations 
to complete most of them, if not all, are 
strongly urged. 

The works to protect New-Bedford 
and San Francisco, now both entirely 
defenceless, should be constructed ; and 


the Board have suggested that a fortifi- 
cation at Sand ook, to protect the 
outer harbor of New-York is necessary. 


One of the most important and re- 
sponsible duties which have devolved 
on the Department during the present 
year is the execution of the works known 
as the river and harbor improvements. 

The number of works for which appro- 
priations were made by the act recently 
passed is about one hund and the 
sum appropriated about two millions and 
a quarter. The appropriations, however, 
will only in a few instances be sufficient 
to complete the works for which they 
were made. By far the greater number 
will require additional, and some of them 
very large additional, appropriations to 
complete them. It is to be presumed 
that, even if Congress should not see fit 
to continue the system and to provide for 
other works of a similar character, not 
included in the present act, they will at 
least finish the works that have been 
begun. The superintendence of the 
work hasbeen confided to the two corps 
of engineers and topographical en- 
gineers, both of whieh. woe eminently 
qualified for this duty. The works on 
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the Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico have 
been assigned to the corps of engineers, 
and those on the northern and western 
rivers to the corps of topographical 
engineers. It is believed that this ar- 
rangement will eminently conduce to 
the speedy and economical! execution of 
the works. 

The Secretary repeats his suggestions 
of last year : 

First. That the Department be author- 
ized to abolish such arsenals as are no 
longer needed, and are a source of use- 
less expense. 

Second. Thatan additional number of 
commissaries be authorized. 

Third. That a retired list of the army 
be established, as a measure of justice, 
both to the officers that are disabled an 
to those that are not. 

Fourth. That the distribution of arms 
among the militia of the States and 
Territories under the act of 1808, be 
made hereafter on the basis of the free 
white male inhabitants of age to bear 
arms, as shown by the latest. census, in- 
stead of the official returns of the militi 
which are frequently not furnished, an 
when furnished, are often inaccurate. 

The following statistics of the late 
presidential election are worthy of pre- 
servation, and should be studied as a 
oy of the civil and statistical history 
he country : 


Exectrorat Vote.—For Scott: Ver- 
mont, 5; Massachusetts, 13; Kentucky, 
12; Tennessee, 12; total, 42. For 
Pierce: Maine, 8 ; New-Hampshire 5; 
Rhode Island, 4; Connecticut, 6; New- 
York, 35 ; N ew-Jersey, 73 Np bike, 
27 ; Delaware, 3 ; Maryland, 8 ; 4 erg 
15; Alabama, 9; Louisiana, 6; Missis- 
sipph 7; South Carolina, legislature 
elects,) 8; Wisconsin, 5; Indiana, 13 ; 
Illinois, 11; Ohio, 23; Michigan, 6; 
North Carolina, 10; Georgia, 10 ; Texas, 
4; California, 4; Florida, 3; Arkansas, 
4; Missouri, 9 ; Iowa, 4 ; total, 212. 

Jackson’s (Dem.) majority in 1828, 
95; in 1832, 152; Van Buren’s, 1836, 
46: Harrison’s (Whig) in 1840, 174; 
Polk’s (Dem.) in 1844, 65; Taylor’s 
(Whig) in 1848, 36; Pierce’s (Dem.) in 
1852, 212, 

Total popular vote in 1852, 2,923,394 ; 
to which, if the votes of counties not yet 
received, be added, there will be an ag- 
gregate vote of 3,000,000. 

The abolition vote, from 292,828, has 
fallen down to [about 150,000; and in 
1844, was 62,692. 
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Scott. Pierce. 
Maine ......... 32,208.... 41,418.... 
N. Hampshire. 16,147.... 29,997.... 
Vermont....... 22,173.... 13,044.... 
Massachusetts. 52,683.... 44,569.... 
Rhode Island .. 7,626 .... 8,735.... 
Connecticut ... 30,359.... 33,249.... 
New-York..... 235,359.... 262,147.... 20,000¢+ 
New-Jersey....  38,540....° 44,293... 
Pennsylvania .. 179,182.... 198,568.... 
Delaware...... 6,294... 6,319.... 
Maryland...... 080.... 40,028.... 
Virginia* ...... 57,132.... 72,413... 
Alabamat...... 15,084... »881.... 
Louisiana ..... 17,255.... 18,647.... 
Mississippi....  17,570.... 27,007... 
South Carolina Fy sean 
Wisconsint.... 20,478.... 30,446.... 
Indiana........ 80,914.... 95,311.... 














ART. |X.--INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


MOBILE AND OHIO ROAD SOUTH CAROLINA ROAD — NEW-YORK AND OHIO ROAD — 
COLUMBUS AND OPELEIKA ROAD-~ CHARLESTON AND EAST TENNESSEE ROAD — NEW- 
ORLEANS AND PONTCHARTRAIN ROAD — VIRGINIA RAIL-ROAD—-NEW-ORLEANS AND 
TEXAS ROAD -—~ CHARLESTON AND WILMINGTON ROAD-——INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA-— TEXAS, RED RIVER AND PORT GIBSON ROADS — TEXAS RAIL- 
ROAD CONVENTION—-GEORGIA RAIL-ROADS—MISSISSIPPI CENTRAL ROAD——-SAVANNAH AND 
PENSACOLA ROAD-—-NEW-ORLEANS AND NASHVILLE ROAD. 


Tue resources relied upon for the 
construction of the Mobile and Ohio 
road are: 

1. Tax on real estate in Mobile, 2 per 


Cent. for S years..............-... $1,100,000 

2. Mississippi subscriptions, which 
reached in May, 1852.............. 1,000,000 

2. Tennessee subscriptions up to June, 
Ms <0 005 Gas nares 04steuai 650,000 

4. - of town site, 13 miles from Mo- 
‘lee intigdiieniens tides ao a0 bot’ 20,000 
5. Estimated value of another site..... 30,000 
$2,800,000 
Add 33 miles finished, at a cost of 500,000 
$3,300,000 


Additional county and individual sub- 
scriptions ate expected in Mississippi, 
Tennessee and Kentucky, to swell the 
amount to $5,000,000, which is required 
for su rstructure, exclusive of iron and 
machinery. For the purchase of this 
last, the following resources are relied 


upon : 
1. Tennessee Bonds, as per act of legis- 

lature of that state .... ........... $956,000 
Lands from government, 1 000,000 acres, 

worth, when road completed ...... 3,000,000 


The cost of iron is estimated at 
$3,800,000; machinery, $1,200,000; 
total, $5, 000, 000, which amount it is 


proposed to raise thus : 


**Webster and Scattepving, 1835. 

+ Partly estimated. 

t Of three counties only the ew is included. 
All the counties are official except 

§ And 2,217 for Troup. 

ry Pierce's majority in the state will 
exceed 11,000. 

4 The new counties in the Northern Peninsula 
not included. 


Tennessee bonds.............<..e00+6+ $956,000 
Rail-road bonds for 30 years ........... 4,144,000 
INCOME OF THE SOUTH CAROLINA RAIL-ROAD 
COMPANY. 

No. Totai receipts ; 

Pase, all sources 

For 1844 ...... 54,146 . 9176501" 58... 532,869 95 
For 1845 ...... 56,785... 170,862 91... 558,697 71 
‘or 1846 ...... 64,136... 189,644 87... 589,081 52 
For 1847 77,579... 222,148 93... 655,275 30 
For 1848 ...... 75,149... 221,363 59... 800,073 54 
For 1849 ...... 92,713... .223,325 42... 892,403 16 
For 1850 ...... 117,351... .272,383 37... 912,720 25 
For 1851 ...... 128,590 ...287,341 60.. 1,000.717 98 
Cc ht to 


‘omparative Products 
Charleston by the “yy 4 Carolina Rail-road. 
Bales Barrels Bushels Barrels Bales Live 
Years Cotton Flour Grain Trp’tne Md’ze Stock 
1844....186,638. —— . —— . -—— -—- 
+ me ral of — ease ia 
1647 |, 134308: 19,043 . 338,848. 3,189. —— 
1848... .274,364. 15,447.203,485. 5,753. 
1849... .339,999. 1,507. 66,904. 13,919. 10,632. 6,242 
1850. . . .284,935. 125. 14,515, 9,033. 8,008 .5,859 
1851... .287,590. 520. ‘347. 4,198. 12,310. 4,179 


We understand that a project is on 
foot, and is pressed with great earnest- 
ness by Eastern capitalists, as well as by 
many enterprising citizens of Ohio, to 
construct a line of railway from Olean 
New-York, through Pennsylvania ind 
Ohio, to connect “with lines leading to 
Indiana and to Cincinnati, at some suit- 
able point in Ohio. This track to con- 

** For Webster, 5,302 ; Union Democratic Ticket, 


5,785. Troup, 
+t This is the vote of 87 counties, 15 to be heard 


from. 

tt In 

9 GFouly adiiues oniy the majorities are given. 
Four — not heard from. Abolition vote partly 
estimate 
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Charleston and Knoxville Road—Mr. Gourdin’s Statement. 


nect with the New-York and Erie Road 
at] Olean, and to be a six-foot wn Bas 
as to open an unbroken wide gauge from 
New-York to this city. The pi d 
line, as we understand it, passes down 

Valley of the Alleghany, say to 
Warren, Pa., thence into Ohio by Warren 
and Ravenna, and on to intersect the 
Pennsylvania and Ohio road at Wooster 
or Mansfield, branching southwest to 
this city. Should this line strike 
Wooster or Loudonville, it will, probably, 
take the route through Mount Vernon, 
Delaware and Springfield in this direc- 
tion, and will make a pretty direct route 
from Cincinnati to Olean. 

It is expected that the rail-road from 
Columbus, Ga., to Opeleika, will be com- 
pleted by April, 1854. The road will 
cross the Chattahoochee a little above 
the city of Columbus, pass through the 
north common, and have its depot on the 
east common near that of the Muscogee 
road. 

One of the most magnificent rail-road 
enterprises of the day is that which 
proposes to connect Charleston through 
the Rabun Gap, in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, with Knowville and Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, thus throwing upon 
that city all the public works of Tennes- 
see, connecting with the Ohio or the 
Mississippi rivers. The portion of the 
road through Georgia is already charter- 
ed, and the directors believe they have 
the means for its successful completion. 
The North Carolina section is said to be 
equally secure. It will be met on the 
line by Tennessee, whose citizens, under 
charters and with aid from the State 
Treasury to the extent of $8,000 per 
mile, undertake the construction of two 
lines of road ; one to the Northeast, 
pty se Knoxville, and the other 
in a Southwest direction, to Chatta- 
nooga. These connections will brin 
into immediate union with this road, 
almost the entire rail-road system of 
the West, the great Mississippi River, 
with its numerous and magellan tri- 
butaries. 

In the language of Henry Gourdin : 

“At Knoxville, will be intercepted the 
Central Rail-road of Virginia, now in 
rapid oo of construction, passing 
through Lynchburg in the direction of 
Richmond ; and though it may be urged 
with propriety that the Southwestern 
travel, when this road shall be com- 
pleted, will, to a considerable extent, 
pass over this route ; yet the rich tribute 
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that the agriculture of that favored valley 
a East Tennessee and Western 

irginia) offers to commerce, will, as- 
suredly, take the rail-roads leading to 
Charleston ; because, though fora traveler 
bound to New-York, it may be shorter to 
go by the way of Lynchburg and Rich- 
mond, (taking his departure from Knox- 
ville,) than to come in a southwest 
direction to Charleston, and then to re- 
ascend to New-York, it is different with 
produce, for that seeks only the near- 
est Atlantic sea- and Charleston is 
nearer to their ¥al ey than any other 
city on the Atlantic coast. On the other 
hand, will come the immense cotton 
crop of the Valley of the Tennessee 
River, between Chattanooga and the 
Muscle Shoals—a region of country 
which already sends to Charleston 50,000 
bales of cotton per,annum, every pound 
of which has been hitherto sold in the 
New-Orleans market, and this in defiance 
of the impediments offered to transporta- 
tion by the inefficient condition of the 
Georgia State Rail-road. At Chatta- 
nooga, a junction will be formed with 
the Nashville Rail-road, now on the point 
of completion, under the vigorous ad- 
ministration of that able officer, V. K. 
Stevenson, Esq. From Nashville other 
roads will soon be constructed, stretch- 
ing in various directions ; through Lex- 
ington to Cincinnati on one side—to 
Louisville, in Kentucky, in another ; and 
finally, to Cairo, in Illinois, through 
which will pass the great Central Illinois 
Rail-road, designed to connect Chicago, 
on the Lakes, with Mobile, on the Bay 
of Mexico. Before Cairo, mingle the 
waters of the Ohio, the Cumberland, the 
Tennessee, and the St. Louis with those 
of the Mississippi. These, and the rail- 
road to Nashville, and thence to Charles- 
ton, will secure to Cairo the most direct, 
and the shortest line of communication 
that can be made from any point in the 
Mississippi to any point on the Atlantic 
sea-coast. It is impossible to imagine a 
combination of circumstances more 
favorable for the concentration of a large 
share of the transportation of the count- 
less productions of the immense valleys 
drained by these noble streams, than will 
then be possessed by Cairo; and hardly 
less difficult to estimate the immense 
commerce that it must one day pour 
forth-in the direction of Charleston. 
When to extraordinary, and almost un- 
paralleled combination is finally added 
the Memphis and Chattanooga Rail- 
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road, now in process of rapid construc- 
tion, some conception may be formed of 
the value ot the vast commerce, the 
prospective advantages of which, to the 
state, constitute the honorable incentive 
that has brought the petitioners before 
this legislature.” 

The only part of the road unprovided 
for, is that from the Georgia line to An- 
derson, South Carolina, which is already 
in connection with Charleston. The cost 
of this portion is set down at $2,500,000, 
which it is pro to raise by state 
and city aid. Charleston is asked for 
$500,000, besides what she will give to 
the Blue Ridge Road in Georgia; and 
the state for the loan of $1,000,000, and 
a subscription of another $1,000,000. 

We extract the concluding paragraph 
of the memorial of Mr. Gourdin, which 

resents the arguments for western trade 
in the strongest light in favor of Charles- 
ps and against her competitors north 
and south. We have on previous oc- 
casions presented the New-Orleans, 
Mobile, Richmond and Baltimore ar- 
guments. 

“It may be asked if the transportation 
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miles; distance from Memphis by way 
of Charleston to Liverpocl, 4,300 miles ; 
making a difference in favor of Charles- 
ton of 1,100 miles. But as nearly all 
the cotton is shipped from New-Orleans 
in vessels that go there from English» 
or northern ports empty, —— the 
Heb for the cotton freight only,) it 
follows that nearly twice 1,100 miles, or 
2,100 miles of this navigation constitute 
an unnecessary charge upon the trans- 
portation of ce rom this cir- 
cuitous voyage. To this expense may 
be added the great peril of the voyage 
around the Capes of Florida, one o 
most fatal coasts known to navigators. 
These burdens necessarily come off the 
price of cotton, and hence the reason, 
among others, why the price of cotton 
is almost iuvariably higher in Charleston 
than in the Gulf ports; a difference that 
will abundantly suffice to show the pro- 
duce in this ecelion: All other pro- 
ductions, of course, come under the 
operation of the same principle. As an 
evidence of the opinion entertained 
elsewhere, of the capabilities of rail- 
road transportation, I would cite the ex- 


of produce over this road may be consid- pectations entertained in Virginia, that 


ered certain? If New-Orleans, with the 
advantage of its noble river, may not con- 
tinue to attract the productions of these 
valleys to her port? New-Orleans will, 
perhaps, never be deprived of the largest 
share of a commerce so legitimately her 
own; but the declaration of her own 
citizens, and her newly projected rail- 
roads, running parallel with the Missis- 
sippi, show their own opinion on this 
uestion. It must be borne in mind, 
that in the competition with New-Or- 
leans we enjoy a vast superiority in our 
position on the Atlantic coast. The 
og bulk of the produce that descends 
the mvp to the Gulf of Mexico, 
seeks the markets of Europe. The cot- 
ton that leaves rigs aoe for example, 
and is destined for Manchester, begins 
its voyage by turning in the direction 
opposite to its natural course. Proceed- 
ing down the Mississippi to New-Or- 
leans, it makes a voyage to that port of 
800 miles; from New-Orleans around 
the Capes of Florida to Charleston, 
which must be passed on the way to 

iverpool,) is 1,000 miles; from Charles- 
ton to Liverpool is 3,000 miles; from 
Memphis to iverpool by wa of New- 
Orleans, 5,400 miles. From Memphis to 


Charleston by rail-road, is 700 miles; 
from Charleston to Liverpool, 3,000 


cotton will be transported across their 
rail-roads on the way from Memphis to 
New-York, a distance of nearly 500 
miles greater than that from Memphis 
to Charleston. In Louisville, Kentucky, 
the merchants have issued cireulars, 
setting forth the claims of their town to 
the trade of Memphis and the vicinity, 


and pointing out the advan of ship- 
ping cotton to Baltimore, Philadelphia 
and New-York, 


by river and rail-road 
via Louisville. The distance via Balti- 
more to the Atlantic Ocean by that 
route, is 1729 miles; and from Mem- 
phis to Charleston, by the Blue Ridge 
rail-road, will be 700 miles.” 

The following is the statement of Mr. 
Edgerton, president of the New-Orleans 
Po Pontchartrain Rail-road Company for 
year ending 30th November, 1852: 


Of the affairs of the Pontchartrain 
Rail-road Company, for the year 
ending 30th November, 1852 : 

Assets available in 1853............-.- 





Liabilities to date, including wages.... 35,421 23 
Surplus of assets ........ ...... 10,351 07 
Estimated receipts of rail-road for 1853 110,000 
Based upon the following data, to wit : 
Average receipts per annum 
from Ist December, 1840, 
to Ist December, 1850, ten 
years .......... SEs +5 of $64,023 55 
Receipts for year ending 30th 
November, 1851....... ... 80,207 65 
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ng 
Reus RR 110,000 00 


Rents, &c., for the year end- 


ing 30th November, 1853. . 5,000 00 





vem 125,351 07 


oo AoE do cttve. chs 
for 1853, based upon the 
same expenses for the past 


$57,000 00 
000 





Leaving a surplus 30th No- 
vember, 1853 60,351 07 


Capital stock ofthe company 5,000 shares 500,000 0C 
Reduced by purchase. ...... 255 “ 25,500 00 


Balance stock for dividends.4,745 shares 474,500 00 


The road and depots, locomotives, 
passenger cars, freight cars and harbor, 
are all now in first-rate order. The 
depots and wharves, and other depend- 
encies of the company, are insured 
against fire to the extent of $79,000. 

The Rt. on the Central Rail-road 
of Virginia for the last year were $176,- 
485, an increase of $32,684 over last 
year. The net receipts were $74,902, 
nearly 6 per cent. on the capital. 

As compared with the previous year 
the Winchester and Potomac Rail-road 
in their last report show : 








Increase in annual revenue............ $29,161 08 
Increased value of whole concern by 
diminution of debt and stock........ 191,408 49 


Increased value of property, other than 


road or real estate....... 826 09 
Reconstruction of road............,.... 72,900 00 
$291,134 49 


We learn through Mr. Garnett, the 
engineer, that the present capital of the 
Virginia and Tennessee Rail-road Com- 
pany is $3,000,000, of which the state 
takes three-fifths, and only $75,000 
are wanted to complete the capital. 
The whole cost of the road will be 
$4,500,000. The deficiency is to be 
raised by the issue of 6 per cent. coupon 
bonds, redeemable in 20 years, on the 
mo e of the road. One million of 
dollars, it is thought, will be loaned by 

e state towards the purchase of iron. 

hole length of road 204 miles. All 
the heavy work is finished—the grading 
of the first 72 miles and four-fifths of the 
next 63 miles. In a few months the en- 
tire bed will be ready to receive the 
superstructure as far as Wytheville, 135 
saliee from Lynchburg, and if the iron 
be ready it will be completed in 1853, 


and to the southwestern terminus in 
1854. The cars are already runnin 
58% miles. When this road shall reac 
the Tennessee line it will be 565 miles 
from Memphis, and will connect with 
the Tennessee Road to Knoxville, 130 
miles now in rapid progress ; the Geor- 
ia and Tennessee Road, towards Chat- 
nooga, though leaving that road at 
Cleveland in order to make a more di- 
rect route than that by way of Dalton. 
(This road is now in operation, except 
26 miles, next to Knoxville, which are 
under contract.) The route will then be 
40 miles over the Chattanooga and 
Nashville Road, nearly completed, and 
then over the Charleston an Memphis 
Road, the balance of the distance, now 
under construction, with ample means, 
&e. At Cleveland the route connects 
with the road of Georgia and of New- 
Orleans, and on the completion of the 
Alabama and Tennessee Road from 
Selma to Rome and Dalton, the line will 
be as near as possible to an air line from 
New-Orleans to Washington City. On 
the road, 84 miles from Lynchburg, it is 
roposed to make a road towards the 
hio, which would bring Cincinnati 
within 596 miles from Richmond. But 
this is not essential to the plan and is 
opposed by other interests. 

At Lynchburg the rail-road connects 
with a canal, of dimensions larger than 
the original Erie canal, which leads to 
tide-water at Richmond. It is 140 
miles long, and has 500 feet of lockage. 
When the tide-water connection at 
Richmond is finished, as it certainly 
will be in the year 1854, boats loaded at 
Lynchburg may pass to the shipping at 

orfolk. There is now a rail-road bei 
constructed from Lynchburg, wi 
branches to Richmond and Petersburg, 
being 122 miles to the former, and 120 
miles to the latter. From Petersburg to 
Norfolk a rail-road 80 miles long is char- 
tered. Petersburg is connected with 
City Point, her pte shipping port for 
foreign vessels, by a rail-road nine miles 
in length. 

Co celia of the Bulletin is au- 
thority for the following, and has based 
his statement upon those of Mr. B. H. 
Payne, agent of the Opelousas Road. 

he following parishes have voted the 
following sums to aid in the work :— 
Natchitoches, $250,000; St. Landry, 
$116,000; Lafayette, $36,000; St. Mar- 
tin, $104,000; Terrebonne, $140,000; 
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Lafourche Interior, $100,000. Total 
$746,000. 

The following parishes are = sa 
to vote the following sums, and there is 
little doubt they will:—St. Mary, $157,- 
000; Avoyelles, (private,) $75,000; De 
Soto, $100,000 ; Rapides, $260,000. To- 
tal, $582,000. Pansh of Orlean (right 
bank,) $75,000 ; the city of New-Orleans 
has voted $1,500,000: private subscrip- 
tions, after deductin subscription, 
$600,000. Grand total, $3,503,000. A 
little over three millions and a half 
of dollars voted and subscribed. This, 
it is desired to increase to four millions. 
It is proposed, also, to increase the capi- 
tal stock of the company to $5,000,000, 
and application will be made to the 
state to take one-fifth, or one million of 
dollars. Such an amount wiil enable 
the directory to construct the main trunk 
road to Logansport, on the Sabine river, 
a distance of 324 miles, and to build the 
branch to the Arkansas line, on its way 
to St. Louis. 

We look upon the building of this road 
as fully as necessary to the city as the 
Northern road. It will pass through a 
country of unrivaled natural advantages, 
and will open and foster a trade, the 
vastness and value of which, to this city, 
cannot now be calculated. We hail the 

rogress made with unaffected gratifica- 
fica and say, with all our heart, push on 
the work, so auspiciously com- 
menced and under way. 

We observed in our last number that 
the construction of the Manchester and 
Wilmington Rail-road would lead to 
countervailing movements upon the part 
of Charleston. In the construction of 
the Northeastern Road that city should 
be actively employed. Its line would 
be from a point on the South Carolina 
Rail-road, near Charleston, crossing the 
Santee river near Maltessee Lake, ap- 

roaching within a mile of Kingstree, 
owen to a terminus on the Manchester 
Road, two miles from James’ Station. 
Length of road 103 miles; estimated 
cost $1,240,337. The following is the 
argument for the road : 

e importance of the Northeastern 
Rail-road to Charleston, demands prompt 
action. At every point she is threatened 
with diversion of her trade and travel, 
which, unless counteracted by this, the 
only means within her power, must 

rove disastrous in the extreme. The 
Vilmington and Manchester Road will 


soon be completed, when the boat line 
to Wilmington will be discontinued. The 
Metropolitan mail will then be transfer- 
Hoad, pase from Wilmington via Branch, 

pass from ington via - 
ville to Augusta ; leaving Charleston out 


of the great national mail route, and car-, 


ing with it the valuable and inseparable 
sttendant—the travel. From that mo- 
ment Charleston ceases to be the tho- 
mnie between the North and South, 
and becomes a mere way-mail station. 
It may not be amiss here to refer to the 
road from Pensacola to Brunswick, in 
Georgia—a work which has suddenly 
risen to our view, and it is destined to 
control the whole southern seaboard 
travel, the course of which being through 
Sayannah, will pass thence, by the rail- 
road to Augusta, (now nearly completed,) 
where the traveler will meet the con- 
tinuous line of rail-road, via Branchville 
to Wilmington—leaving Charleston en- 
tirely out of his route. But I proceed to 
considerations of a more direct and im- 
mediate concern. The Cheraw and 
Darlington Road, which is designed to 
connect Cheraw and its tributaries in 
North and South Carolina with the sea- 
board, will very soon be commenced, 
having its terminus at the Darlington 
depot, on the Wilmington and Manches- 
ter Road—the distance from which to 
Wilmington is 110 miles, with grades of 
fifteen feet and less to the mile. While 
from the same point to Charleston, via 
the Camden, Columbia and Hamburg 
Road, is 165 miles, with some grades as 
high as 30 feet. It follows then, obvi- 
ously, that the trade of the Pee Dee sec- 
tion of the state must be lost to Charles- 
ton; for it could not bear the charges 
and delays of this circuitous trans 
tion. That 40,000 bales of cotton, at 
least, and everything else that the coun- 
try may produce, will go to Wilmington, 
while, for the same reason, the compara- 
tive cheapness of transportati il- 
mington will furnish all their supplies. To 
the argument that the bar off the Ca 
Fear is an insuperable obstacle to the 
advancement of Wilmington, and that 
she never Ca. iaterfere with the trade of 
Charleston, we reply—that although 
large vessels cannot enter the river, the 

ssage is perfectly safe, as is well 
ee for vessels of sufficient burthen, 
to make her a formidable rival in many 
branches of commerce. 

The value of the real and personal 
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estate interested in its construction, is 
cmeahee at. ninety millions of dol- 
ars. 

The aggregate population at 210,400 
and both increasing rapidly. ‘ 

The number of bales of cotton pro- 
duced, is 78,000. 

The number of barrels of naval stores 
may fairly be estimated at 100,000. 

In the last annual message of Gov. 
Manning, we have these liberal views 
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Chattanooga road connects it with Nash- 
ville. A road is also about to be made 
between Nashville and Cairo. Thus you 
will perceive, that if the Blue Ridge 
Road is built, commencing at Anderson 
Court House and extending to Calhoun, 
Charleston will be connected by a sys- 
tem of roads, not only with Cincinnati, 
but with Memphis and Cairo, two im- 
portant points on the Mississippi river 
and at a distance from each other equal 


upon the Jnternal Improvement System of to the entire breadth of Tennessee, and 


South Carolina : 
“Tt gives me pleasure to inform you 
that the rail-roads of our state are rapidly 
rogressing. The Columbia and Char- 
fotte Rail-road, and the King’s Mountain 
Road, are completed. Although heavy 
da were sustained by the Green- 
ville Rail-road from the late freshet, they 
will soon be repaired, and, under the 
energetic management of its president 
and directors, will ere long be completed. 
The Manchester road is also progressing 
rapidly. Already do we see the potent 
effects of these roads in developing the 
resources of the state, and springing 
into life the energies of the people. The 
prosperity which follows in their track 
is no longer problematical. Living wit- 
nesses of it are all around us. Yet this 
grand system, which is to bring wealth 
and prosperity to us, and energize into 
action resources which were heretofore 
dormant, has just begun. If we would 
realize their full effects, they must be 
extended, until the rich commerce of the 
mighty valleys of the West is poured 
into Charleston. This can easily be 
effected by pursuing a liberal and en- 
lightened policy towards them—a policy 
worthy of the age in which we live. 
The golden opportunity to command this 
trade is within our reach. Charters have 
been granted by the several states 
through which it will pass for the Blue 
Ridge Road, which is to cross the Rabun 
Gap, and extend through Clayton and 
Franklin to Calhoun, where it will inter- 
sect the Knoxville and Dalton road. 
Through Knoxville a communication 
will be opened with Cincinnati, (as a 
charter has been granted by Tennessee 
for a road to the Kentucky line, and a 
company is formed in Kentucky to carry 
it on to Cincinnati.) A road is now in 
progress to connect Calhoun with Chatta- 
nooga. From Chattanooga to Memphis, 
a road has already been built, and the 


nearly one-third of Kentucky. All the 
immense trade which the Mississippi 
and its tributaries bring to this important 
point, together with that of the fertile 
regions through which these roads and 
their numerous feeders pass, must find its 
outlet through Charleston. At a single 
glance you must perceive the magnifi- 
cent prospect it presents. It would bea 
suicidal policy in our state not to seture 
this gigantic commerce, now that it is 
within its reach. But to secure it, the 
legislature must subscribe liberally. So 
great are the advantages it presents, so 
great the prosperity it will bring, the 
state could well afford alone to build 
this only link which is now wanting in 
this mighty chain. But there is no call 
for this. Charleston, I am informed, will 
subseribe half a million, and even more, 
if necessary. Enough has already been 
subscribed in North Carolina to secure 
the charter of that state, and Tennessee, 
by her general system of liberality to 
her roads, gives $8,000 per mile. As 
a interested as all these states are 
in this grand scheme, none are so deeply 
so as South Carolina. I therefore recom- 
mend that you subscribe a million dollars 
to this road, or even more, if it be neces- 
sary to complete it. Even if the stock 
never paid a dollar of interest, it would 
be a judicious expenditure on the part of 
the legislature.” 

The subject of a rail-road from Houston 
to Austin, in Texas, is receiving much 
attention. The distance is 53 miles; and 
the committee, in their report, propose to 
raise the capital as follows: 

“They believe that three hundred 
thousand dollars can be raised by sub- 
scription in Houston and parts of the 
country interested, payable in instal- 
ments, within twelve months after the 
ist of January next. But suppose in- 
dividual subscriptions should not exceed 
two hundred thousand dollars, they pro- 
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pose that the city of Houston subscribe 
to two hundred thousand dollars of the 
stock, and issue her bonds for the amount, 
yable in fifteen years, with interest at 
rate of six per cent. per ann y- 
able semi-annually at ihe city,of New- 
York. That the city council provide in 
advance for the payment of the interest 
and the final redemption of the princei- 
thus :— Pledge twelve thousand dol- 
per annum of the wharfage revenue, 
(now exceeding that sum, and annuall 
absorbed in the construction and repair 
of the city’s turnpike, on the route of the 
proposed rail- and which will cease 
when this work is commenced,) to be 
set apart and remitted on Ist Janua 
and ist July, to meet the interest; Jet it 
also provide that the dividends on the 
stock be annually invested as a sinking 
fund in good state or government stocks, 
and accumulate for the redemption of the 
principal, and further authorize the rail- 
road company to negotiate the bonds and 
pledge them to the purchasers as an 
additional security for the redemption 
of the principal and interest as afore- 
said. ith such a basis, these bonds 
would be negotiable in New-York, or 
any other market where money is abun- 
dant.” 

The Ouachita Herald says that the ac- 
tion of the Rail-road Convention, which 
assembled in this city on Monday last, 
as well as the action of the board of 
directors, was such as to inspire new 
confidence in the breast of every one 
with regard to the Mississippi, Ouachita, 
and Red River rail-road enterprise. The 
friends of the road have gone to work 
in earnest, with a fixed determination 
never to cease their efforts until the 
road is built. They have now effected 
a thorough and permanent organization, 
by the election of competent and trust- 


from Port Gi 
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built, too, though not in as short a time 
as it otherwise would be, whether Con- 
gress gives g foot of land or not. 


In referring to the projected rail-road 
to Grand Gulf, the Port 
Gibson Herald says: 


We are gratified to find that the full 
amount of stock will soon be subscribed, 
and we look with confidence to the com- 

letion of this work by the next crop. 
any of the larger subscribers have not 
yet come forward, but they are of those 
who ean be relied upon. A deep inter- 
est seems to be felt by all persons in our 
vicinity, and we find a growing spirit 
among those who have small means to 
invest—they are coming forward freely, 
and we hope soon to be able to announce 
that an amount fully sufficient to com- 

lete the work has been subscribed. 

he large amount of cotton coming into 
Port Gibson this year surprises many 
who were not familiar with the extent 
of our business; and when we tell our 
readers that our cotton buyers purchase 
cotton from a distance of seventy-five 
miles in the interior, it will afford them 
good basis for forming an estimate of the 
extent of country to be added to our 
business; and, certainly, may we rely 
upon a ve considerable increase of 
trade from all directions and sections of 
the country. Our streets are crowded 
daily with teams, sheds full of cotton, 
and ample means in the shape of “ma- 
terial aid,” produce, dry goods, and every- 
thing te supply all demands. 

It is proposed, in a few days, to organ- 
ize a omneny by the election of Sooo. 
tors. 

The report of the Central Rail-road of 
Georgia furnishes the following statis- 
tics :-— 


worthy officers. The board of directory * pasa Skt 4 Sma etmaatet 
is com of oe wery a men, (we “the Central Rail-road of Georgia. . 

ak for eleven of them, of course,) that sa I EES 
could sibly have been selected on the Months Up ei ~" Up bees 
line of the road. All of them are men December ..... 779.... 522.... 1,409.... 2,436 
possessed of good sound practical sense February... G04... 702... Lee... Tes 
and of undoubted moral integrity. Most March ......... 700.... 609.... 1,936.... 1,863 
of them are men of wealth, and are begs May steeewasces ill il + eee she4 
stockholders. With such men, > oF i- June .......... 573.... G07... 1,804.... 1,628 
tion to the efficient agents appoin in July ........... 1,035.... 546.. 1,614.... 1,560 
every county, and a sufficient amount of on ae a” a est FS 1508 
money in the treasury to meet every con- October ........ 930.... 470.... 2,822.... 1,969 
tingency, what may we not expect? November....., 526... 421... 1,827.... 1,845 
Why, that the road will be built—and Total....8,630....6,747.... 22,530... 21,929 
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Statement of the Number of Bales of Cotton trans- 
ported on the Central Rail-road of . Srom 
Ist December, 1851, to 1st Desemper, 1 


MONTHS. THROUGH. WAY. TOTAL. 
December............-. 27,299.... 8,706.... 36,005 
January .......-----++ 24,654.... 8,701.... 33,355 
February.........---++ 29,499.... 7,508.... 37,002 
March ...........----- 24,827.... 2,900.... 27,736 
ADL ..ncccccccccccces 15,321.... 1,119.... 16, 

MF snavescsovenscacee 7,805.... 827.... 8,632 
Bi cbks dec cdcbossece 3,698.... 188.... 3,886 
SURE. « ctecccesnvictonae 2,644... 56.... 2,700 
August ........-----. 1,815 137.... 1,952 
September............ 3,205.... 903.... 4,198 
RS ee 17,674.... 8,244.... 25,918 
November.......-.--.. 23,879.... 9,507.... 33,386 





Total...........182,320. ...48,800. ...231,210 
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Remarking upon this, the Savannah 
Republican continues :— 

We have but just entered upon the 
fruition of the blessings which our system 
of rail-roads have produced. In the 
course of a little over a year there will 
be added to the present miles of traveled 
rail-way in Georgia, 137 miles. be 
addition will connect Savannah throug: 
the locomotive engine with Columbus, 
West Point, Americus, Eatonton, Wash- 
ington, and Augusta, in addition to our 
present connections. The crowning work 
1s yet tocome. Let the southwestern road 
be extended to the junction of the Flint 
and Chattahoochee, and let the Wilkes 
county road be extended to Savannah 
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River, in Elbert county. Then the sur- 
face of Georgia will present a grand 
cross of iron way, reaching from the 
northwest corner of the state to Savan- 
nah, in the southeastern divisions, and 
from Mount Vernon, the southwest cor- 
ner, to Elbert county, in the northeastern 
division—Macon being the central point. 
How much money will it require to do 
this great thing? Not more than one 
million and a half of dollars. 

Under the new administration of the 
Western Rail-road of Georgia, running 
into the State of Tennessee, the net 
profits have run up in eight months to 
$141,533 59. The road is being heavily 
ironed with T rails, and only fourteen 
miles remain to be re-ironed in this 
manner. New warehoises, depots, etc., 
are being constructed at Atlanta, Mari- 
etta, Chattanooga, Kingston, Calhoun, 
a * cane re 

The people of Mississippi are pressin 
their Ftd Central Road, which i to i 
tend ae Canton, Miss., on the line of 
the New-Orleans and Nashville road to 
Jackson, Tennessee, there connecting 
with the Mobile ani Ohio road, ete. 
The length of road in Mississippi will 
be 180 miles, a portion of which will be 
put under contract in April or May; 
and one million and a half of dollars 
have been subscribed in Mississippi to 
the work. The road runs through or 
near some of the richest counties in the 
state: Marshall, Lafayette, Yallabusha, 
Carroll, Holmes, Yazoo, Madison, Tip- 
pah, Pontotoe, Chickasaw, Choctaw, 

e Soto, Panola, Sun Flower, Talla- 
hatchie, Washington, Issaquina, Leake, 
and Attala. The cost per mile is esti- 
mated as low as $12,500, total $2,250,000. 

On the subject of the proposed road 
from Savannah to Pensacola, Mr. Hodg- 
son, of the former city, has prepared an 
interesting paper : 

The route from New-York to New- 
Orleans or California, through Savannah, 
has striking advantages over any other 
line, by sea or land, in time or distance. 

The following tabular statement will 
exhibit a comparison of these routes: 


1.—IN TIME, BY SAVANNAH: 


From New-York to Savannah .......... 55 hours 
Savannah to Pensacola ................. is « 
Pensacola to Tehuantepec.............. \> Bah» 
Crossing the Isthmus .................. 6 *« 
Isthmus to San Francisco ..............1922 “ 
Equal to fourteen days............ +0504 337 
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2.—IN DISTANCE OF MILES: 


New-York to Savannah ............-...680 miles 
Savanaah to Pensacola ............-+-. 30 (lo 
Pensacola to Tehuantepec ..... .... ...900 “ 
Crossing the Isthmus ...............--.130 “ 
Isthmus to San Francisco............-. 2,300 “ 
4,360 “ 


The route by sea, doubling Cape 
Florida, presents the following table: 


1.--IN DISTANCE OR GEOGRAPHICAL MILES. 


From New-York to Tehuantepec ...... 2,300 miles 
SI Se ae ere 130 
Isthmus to San Francisco.............. 2,300 
4,730 “ 
2.—IN TIME. 
From New-York to Tehuantepec........ 192 hours. 
BNE. oo 00 Hides beignsde cevtbitp- conve . * 
Isthmus to San Francisco .............. 192 
390 “ 


This comparison of the two routes 
by Savannah and Cape Florida, shows 
a difference in favor of the former in 
time, of 53 hours, or 24 days; in dis- 
tance, of 390 miles. 

But the advantages of the Savannah 
and Pensacola route are most strikingly 
exhibited in a line from New-York to 
New-Orieans. 


DISTANCE. 
New-York to New-Orleans, by sea ....1,760 miles. 





Improvements. 
TIME. 

New-York to Savannah .............. 55 hours. 
Savannah to Pe EE ARRPA Sf Pe | lien 
Pensacola to NewW-Orleans............ mm. * 

-- 
From New-York to New Orleans, by 

| . Se 144 

DONG FOU bebe os i cckimvewes oe © 


It would be temerity to limit the 

wer of science and mechanic art. 

ut, at this day, the utmost capacity of 

steamships is three hundred miles a 
day. Hence the voyage from New- 
York cannot be made less than siz, 
and generally in seven days. 

So stands, for this generation, the pre- 
eminence of the Pensacola route. The 
future has possibilities for another race 
of men. Savannah, Columbus, Vicks- 
burg, Paso del Norte and San Diego, 
may be their line of march. St. Louis, 
Independence, Utah and San Francisco, 
may be their central road. And, finally, 
on the parallel of “54° 40’ or fight,” 
they may reach the Pacifie by a line of 
rail, on spheroids, not greatly longer than 
a now open from Savannah to Nash- 
ville. 

From the address of the Florence 


-Rail-road Convention, we learn that 


the valuation of property and amount of 














New-York to New-Orieans, by Sa- —— on that part of the New-Or- 
WORMED. ....0074--+- eneencerenne +1170 eans and Nashville Rail-road north of 
I chines + denenecsesdéicrr, so “ Jackson, Miss., is as follows (1850): 
———— Population. Toad Pople. 7— Assessed Value of Taxable Property — 
TENNESSEE.  Whiles Blacks tion Real Personal Property Manuf, 
Davidson co.. 23,858...... 15,023...... 38,881...... $9,831,337...... $4,507,459...... $14,338,785. . ..169 
Williamson .. 14,267...... 12,934...... 7,001...... 3,865,299...... 512,262... 377,561... 54 
Maury ....... 16,760...... 12,760...... 29,520...... 3,809,139...... 3,047,247...... 6,856,386....112 
Lawrence... _8,135...... 185...... 9,320...... )788..., 348,688..... - 1,015,420... 43 
Giles*........ 16,519 ...... 9,430...... 25,949...... 2,973,930...... 2,389,730...... ,660....139 
ALABAMA. 
Lauderdale... 11,007...... 6,075...... 19,172...... oo 1,224,193...... 4,000,000... 32 
Franklint .... 11,309...... 8,211...... 17,610...... — 6,227,108...... 4,500,000... 28 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Itawamba .... 11,395...... 2,133...... y928...... 737,763...... 1,224,123...... 1,961,886.... 16 
Monroe ...... 9,417... 11,755... ee 2,245,179...... 6,297,108...... 8,472,287... 13 
Oktibbeha... 4,309...... 4,862...... . 740,944...... 2,519,870...... 3,260,814... 13 
Winston ..... 5,178...... 2,778...... 7,956...... 520,907...... 547,006... 058, . 18 
Choctaw ..... 8,420...... 2,982...... 1,402...... 645,801...... 1,674,253... ,054.... 17 
Attala........ 7,678 ...400 3,421 ...... 10,999...... 598,706...... 1,655,049...... 2,253,755 ... 44 
Leake. ......- ,982...... 1,061...... 5,888...... 396,453...... 5.278...... 1,271,691.... 4 
Madison ..... 4,328...... 13,845...... 18,173...... 3,267,243... ... 7,728,391...... 9,995.634.... 10 
Hindst ...... 6,690...... 16,650...... RD ives. tn Tene . seseee 12,000,000... 3 
_ ar 165.332...... 125,595...... 290,927 .....-29,200,512...... 37,256,424...... 87,055,936... .715 


*Giles and Lawrence counties are both included 
im this estimate; because it is inevitable that 
whichever of the two the road shall not pass 
through, it must and will be accommodated with a 
branch road out of the capital stock, the distance 
ee Lawrenceburg to Pulaski being only eighteen 

es, 

+ The values of taxable property of Lauderdale 

Franklin are not taken from an official report, 


but the amounts affixed may be relied upon as 
accurate 

+ In the absence of the precise valuation of the 
taxable property of Hinds, it is supposed to be 
about $12,000,000 at least. In relation to the above 
table, it is to be observed that there is a residue of 
at least one-third of the entire property of each 
county not subject to taxation. 
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@ 
ART. X—AQRICUL TURAL IMPROVEMENT AND 
PROGRESS. 


TOBACCO TRADE OF VIRGINIA, MARYLAND AND THE WEST--RULES FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF 
NEGROES—CULTIVATION OF COTTON IN TRINIDAD--GRASSES FOR: THE SOUTH—STRAW3BER- 


RY CULTURE. 


In volume iii. of “ Industrial Resources” 
will be found full statistics of the To- 
bacco Trade of America and the world. 
Those for Virginia, Baltimore, New- 
Orleans and New-York are now given in 
detail, which will complete the subject 
in every respect. We are indebted for 
them to a report to the Virginia State 


Agricultural iety, by Mr. Mordecai. 
VIRGINIA, 
- -—Foreign Export.— pee oy eae 
pee , ml shi 
Years, Thds. strips. Stems. " ~~ oy Ist Oct. 
1841. . 56,146. . 34,445. . .6,074....22,010 ... 8,719 
1842... 52,156 765... .3,245....18,120 ... 11,100 
1843. . 56,788. . .36,236...2,000....18,880 .. 13,420 
1844... 45,883. .20,496...2,687....24,449 ..14,363 
1845. . .51,126.. .17,471...2,182....24,890 ...21,873 
1846. . 42,679. . 21,200. ..3,220....24,537 ...19,110 
1847. . 51,726... 16,560... .5,488... .36,149* .. . 18,127 
1848. . 36,725. . .13,256.. .4,030....24,954 ...15,979 
1849. . 44.904... 19,643... .3,430....27,720 ...11,500 
1850. . 41,950. ..10,560...4,501....28.276 ...14,450 
1851. . .32,598... 3,953... .3,850....28,953 ...14,353 
1852. . .51,806. . .13,771.. .5,019....38,853  ... 13,535 


The proportions inspected at the sev- 
eral markets for the last four years are 
as follows : 


1849. 1850. 1851. 1852. 

Richmond ....18,803....17,086....15,678... 24,119 
Petersburgh... 9,085.... 9,521.... 7,220... .10.489 
Lynchburgh...10,465.... 7,968.... 5,810....10.700 
Farmville. ... 3,163.... 3,413.... 1,495 ... 2,255 
Clarksville.... 2,908.... 3,570.... 2,141.... 4,001 
Allother.. 507.... 302... 324.... 242 
44,004 41,950 32,598 51,806 


The foreign export was thus distribu- 


ted in same years : 


1849. 1850. 1851, 1859- 
Great Britain .. 9,667 4,992....1,908.... 5,416 
Do. for orders.. 551.... — .... — .s.. _- 
France ........ . 1,682.... 850.... 3,558 
Belgium ....... ee Ss 
Holland. . . 1,377.... — .... 1,085 
Bremen. . ‘ , 703.... 314.... 1,432 
Italy, &c....... . 1,816.... 881.... 1,910 





. 10,570. ...3,953. ...13,771 


The export of 1851 is the smallest on 
record. e average export from 1840 


to 1849, was 24,000 hhds., and in former 
years it was much larger; but it is now 


* This excess cannot be in the quantity manufac- 
tured. It may partly arise from shipments coast- 
wise, for re-shipment to Europe, and partly from 
errors in stocks, but is otherwise unaccountable. 


substituted by western tobacco, while 
the great mass of the crop of Virginia 
and North Carolina is manufactured at 
home. 

The inspections of Me mi embrace 
the crop of North Carolina, which is 
nearly all brought to our markets. 

In addition to the quantity inspected, 
there is probably equal to 7,000 or 8,000 
hhds. manufactured from loose tobacco, 
Of this a large quantity is brought to our 
markets during the winter and spring, 
and 35,000 to 40,000 boxes, made chieiy 
from uninspected tobacco, are sent from 
the ae country to Petersburg for 
shipment to northern markets, besides a 
large number of boxes sent from the 
same quarter by wagons to the southern 
and western interior, to supply retail 
dealers. 


BALTIMORE INSPECTIONS. 
Kentucky, 
&e. ” 


Years. Maryland. Ohio. Total. 
1847..... 34,580...... 15,319...... ks ee 50,571 
1848..... 23,490...... 9,702...... Ub ee 33,906 
1849. .... 30,689...... 064...... 1,248..... 45,601 
1850. ....27,085..... 13,965...... 783.24... 41,833 
1651. ...25,013...... 16,798...... OBE. cases 42,742 
Average. 28,171...... 13.869...... OW niece 42,930 


EXPORTS OF TOBACCO FROM BALTIMORE. 


Rotter- Amster- All 
Years. Bremen. dam. dam. France. other, 
1847 . .22,967.... 7,819....11,388....9,413....1,805 
1848 ..12,787.... 7.910.... 3,103....4,959.... 131 
1849 . 18,821... .13,783.... 8,725... .9, ... 1,033 
1850 ..15,864.... 7,814.... 5,973....8,177... 6,540 
1851 ..12,654.... 9,694.... 4,154....2,327....5,2902 





Av’rge.16,018.... 9,404.... 6,668... 6,857... .2,978 


The Maryland hogsheads are much 
lighter than those of Virginia or western, 
weighing 600 to 900 against 1,100 to 
1,400. 

It will be seen by accompanying state- 
ments, that the great mass of the tobacco 
crops of Virginia and North Carolina is 
now manufactured at home, and from 

resent indications nearly the whole will 
be thus absorbed in the course of a few 
years, as the consumption of chewing 
tobacco increases with the increase of 
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population in the United States, and 
there is an annually increasing demand 
for it in the British possessions in 
America, Australia and elsewhere.— 
Practice makes our manufacturers per- 
fect in the preparation of it, which is no 
simple operation. An immense quantity 
of licorice is used in the manufacture, 
and no small quantity of loaf-sugar, 
spices and essences, The several pro- 
cesses require a variety of machines and 
considerable manipulation. The prices 


paid by the manufacturers for peculiar 
qualities of Yobacco far exceed those 
obtained for the article in any other 
market. While an exporter cannot afford 
to pay more than 6 to 10 cents per pound 
for good to fine leaf, a manufacturer will 

ay 15, 20, 25 and even 30 to 50 cents 
for such as best suits his pu but the 
great mass of “twists” and “lumps” is 
made from the cheaper and medium 
sorts. 


NEW-ORLEANS RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS. 


Years. Receipts. G. Britain France. 
1643........ 92,500........ ea 11,645..... 
—— 425......+..98,583........01,104 
1845........ 71,493 ........ or ee 9,013..... 
1846 ........72,806........ 4,505........ y288..... 
1847 ........ 4 sindoyeee GOGE.... nue $,497..... 
§5,882........ S| ar POS. 50 
1849 ....... §2,335........ | Ae 10,640..... 
1850....... 60,304 ...... 16,820 ........ 2,056..... 
ae 64,030........ 13,223........ 4,182..... 
MDs cceoe ca 89,605........ i AE 13,948..... 


The following table of the receipts of 

Virginia sailbectured tobacco in New- 

York and other places, will show the 
eat extent and rapid increase of the 
usiness : 


Years. New-York. Baltimore. 
1843, ..... 61,676 packages. .... o> 
1844,...... 97,536 “ aéne _ 
1845,...... 105,682 2 ee —_ 
1846,...... 112,118 on ooee — 

| ee 138,051 “ once — 
1648,...... 113,336 “ ---- 54,000 pkgs, 
BOG8,....-- 117,594 be o « eee Ss 
162,341 “ cone «680,000 “ 
1851,. . ....163,210 & E 51,000 


Philadelphia and Boston not ascertained. 


Perhaps a portion of this increase in 
the number of packages may be owing 
to their diminished size. 

Shipments are also made to various 
other ports, foreign and domestic, The 
establishments for the manufacture em- 
brace some of the largest buildings in 
Richmond, Petersburg, Lynchburg, &c., 
and employ several thousand hands— 
free blacks and slaves, generally at high 
wages. 

inspection laws of Virginia, based 
on old leit statutes, abound in ab- 
surdities, and those relating to tobacco, 
covering several pages of the code, 
might be advantageously condensed in 
a few simple requirements. ; 

Although the purchaser buys by the 
sample, on his own judgment, the law 
requires the inspector to ualify the 
tobacco, as “pussed,” “refused,” “too 
high,” and so to mark it in conspicuous 


N, Europe. 


5 oa! QE die ean 
.96,814........ 


letters on the cask in four places, The 
purchaser pays no attention to this, but 
frequently pays more for “refused” than 
for “passed,” and the term “too high,” 
whigh is not understood elsewhere, may 


_frequently apply rather to the price than 


to the quality. 


All that is now necessary is that the 
monet should be required te receive 
and book, to sample, to throw off wet or 
damaged tobacco, to cooper up, weigh, 
issue a receipt specifying marks, number 
and weight, and to deliver on demand. 

But among the wise provisions of our 
inspection law, is one that requires the 
word “ Western” to be marked on casks 
brought from that region. This is in- 
tended as a stigma, that it may not be 
mistaken for and degrade Virginia to- 
baeco. We are constantly talking about 
extending canals and rail-roads to the 
Ohio and Mississippi, and in advance we 
pass a law to stigmatize the commodit 
which we wish to attract to our market. 

Jealousy of merchants, so long cha- 
racteristic of Virginians, and an inordi- 
nate disposition to favor and protect the 
plvatee, hanes influenced the legislation 
of this state at all times. The act im- 
posing taxes for 1852-3, may be referred 
to in illustration. 

The following rules for the instruction 
of overseers, and the Management of 
Negroes, are by Mr. St. Geo. Cocke, 
one of the wealthiest and most intelligent 
planters of the Old Dominion. They 
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Management of Negroes—Police. 


are worthy the note of planters every- 
where : 


PLANTATION MANAGEMENT.—POLICE. 


Ist. It is strictly required of the 
manager that he rise atthe dawn of day 
every morning ; that he blow ahorn for 
the assembling of the hands ; require all 
hands to repair to a certain and fixed 
place in ten minutes after the blowin 
of the horn, and there himself see that 
all are present, or notice absentees ; 
after which the hands will receive their 
orders and be started to their work under 
charge of the foreman. The stable will 

enerally be the most convenient place 
or the assembling of all hands after 
morning call. 

2nd. All sick negroes will be required 
to report to the manager at morning call, 
either in person, if able to do so, or 
through others, when themselves con- 
fined to the house. 

3rd. Immediately after morning call, 
the manager will himself repair to the 
stable, together with the ploughmen, 
and see to the proper feeding, cleaning, 
and gearing of the horses. He will also 
see to the proper feeding and care of the 
stock at the farm-yard. 

4th. As soon as the horses and ‘stock 
have been fed and otherwise attended 
to, the manager will take his breakfast ; 
and immediately after, he will visit and 
prescribe for the sick, and then repair to 
the fields to look after the hands ; and he 
will remain with them as constantly as 
possible during every day. Se 

5th. The sick should be visited not 
only every morning immediately after 
breakfast, but at such other times of the 
day and night as cases may require. 
Suitable medicine, diet, and other treat- 
ment, be preseribed, to be administered 
by the nurse ; or in more critical cases, 
the physician should be sent for. An 
intelligent and otherwise suitable woman 
will be appointed as a nurse upon each 
plantation, who will administer medicine 
and otherwise attend upon the sick. 

6th. There will be stated hours for the 
negroes to breakfast and dine, and 
those hours must be regularly observed. 
Breakfast will be at eight o’clock, and 
dinner at one o’clock. There will be a 
woman to cook for the hands, and she 
must be required to serve the meals re- 
gularly at those hours. The manager 
will frequently inspect the meals as they 
are brought by the cook, see that they 
have been properly prepared, and that 
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vegetables be at all times served with 
the meat and bread. 

7th. The manager will, every Sunday 
morning after breakfast, visit and inspect 
every quarter, see that the houses and 
yards are kept clean and in order, and 
that the families are dressed in clean 
clothes. 

8th. Comfortable and ample quarters 


& will be provided for the negroes, Each 


family will have a separate room with 
fireplace, to be furnished with beds, bed- 
steads, and blankets, according to the 
size of the family; each room will, also, 
be furnished with a table, chairs, or 
benches, and chest for the clothes, a few 
tin plates and cans, a small iron pot for 
cooking, &e. 

9th. The clothing to be furnished each 
year will be as follows :— 

To each man and boy, 1 woolen coat, 
1 pair do, pants, 1 pair do. soeks, 1 shi 
1 pair shoes, 1 wool hat, and a blanke 
every second year, to be given 15th No- 
vember. 1 shirt, 1 pair cotton pants, 1 
straw hat, 1 pair shoes, to be given Ist 
June. 

To each woman and girl, 1 woolen 
frock, and to those who work in the field 
1 woolen cape, 1 cotton shift, 1 pair 
stockings, 1 pair shoes, 1 cotton head 
handkerchief, 1 summer suit of frock and 
shift, a blanket every second year, and 
to women with more than one child, 2 
blankets every second year. 

To children under 10 years of age, 1 
winter and summer suit, each. 

10th. Provisions will be issued weekly 
as follows :— 

Field Hands.—To each man, three and 
a half pounds bacon, and one and a half 
— meal. To each woman, girl, and 

y, two and a half pounds bacon, and 
one peck meal. 

In-Door Hands.—To each man and 
boy, two pounds bacon, and one peck 
corn el To each woman and girl, 
two pounds bacon, and one peck corn 
meal. Toeach child over two years and 
under ten years, one pound bacon, and 
half a peck of corn meal. 

To the above will be added milk, but- 
ter-milk, and molasses, at intervals, and 
at all times vegetables, and fresh meat 
occasionally. 

11th. As much of the clothing must 
be made on the plantation as possible, 
wool and cotton should be grown in suf- 
ficient quantities for this purpose, and 
the women having young children be 
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uired to spin and weave the same, 
and the managers’ wives will be expect- 
ed to give particular attention to this de- 
partment, so essential to economical man- 
agement. 

12th. A vegetable or kitchen garden 
will be established and well cultivated, 
so that there may be, at all seasons, an 
abundance of wholesome and nutritious 
vegetables for the negroes, such as cab- 
bages, potatoes, turnips, beets, peas, beans, 
pumpkins, &c. 

13th. A horn will be sounded every 
night at nine o’clock, after every negro 
will be required to be at his quarters, and 
to retire to rest; and that this rule ma 
be strictly enforced, the manager wi 
frequently, but at irregular and unex- 

cted hours of the night, visit the quar- 

rs and see that all are present, or pun- 
ish absentees. 

14th. Each manager will do well to 
organize in his sre water | whenever 
practicable, patrol parties, in order to de- 
tect and punish irregularities of the ne- 
groes, which are generally committed at 
night. But lest any patrol party visit 
his plantation without apprising him of 
their intention, he will order the negroes 
to report to him every such visit, and he 
will promptly, upon receiving such re- 

rt, join the patrok party, and see that 

ey strictly’ conform to the law whilst 
on his plantation, and abstain from com- 
mitting any abuse. 

In a late number of the Manchester 
Guardian appears a paper upon the Cul- 
tivation of Cotton in Trinidad, in which 
the author, whilst he admits the appro- 
priateness of climate, considers the pre- 
sent free negro population of the island 
as untirely unfit for any profitable indus- 
try, and proposes to obtain laborers from 
Barbadoes and from the United States. 
He says: 

The failure of Mr. Walkinshaw’s ex- 
periment does not determine the ques- 
tion of the policy and feasibility of estab- 
lishing cotton growth to any pe ex- 
tent in the island. From Point Galeota 
to Point Icacos, that is to say, the south- 
ern coast of this island (nineteen-twenti- 
eths of which are, at the present mo- 
ment, in the hands of the crown) presents 
a cotton field of seventy-five miles, along 
the windings of the coast, in length, 
varied by a breadth of from one to six 
miles — say three miles —of the finest 
cotton land in the known world. Through- 
out its entire breadth, the lands are shel- 


‘a decided objection to the 
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tered from the northern winds by our 
southern chain of mountains ; and on the 
spot already exists every necessary for 
buildings. The only drawback that ex- 
ists to its occupation would be the dif- 
ficulty of reaching it in the present un- 
opened state of the country; but as the 
attention of the government is already 
seriously directed towards making a road 
from San Fernando to the mission of 
Savannah Grande, it would not be a very 
gigantic undertaking to connect the spot 
where they terminate their labors with 
Moronga; and so connected, the whole 
seaboard would then be “come-at-able” 
with ease. Another apparent, but not 
real, disadvantage of this locality is, that 
it is almost destitute of population. I 
say this is not really a disadvantage ; be- 
cause if sugar is still to continue the sta- 
ple of this colony, it would be impolitic 
to trespass on the present laboring popu- 
lation for a supply; in fact, the planters 
want twice the quantity they now have. 
But even supposing this population avail- 
able to the cotton grower, I much ques- 
tion the policy of using it. Our peasan- 
try is decidedly the most apathetic and 
lazy in the world, and, more than all, 
they are not only unskilled, but manifest 
roper use of 
agricultural implements. Hoe husban- 
dry, and hoe husbandry alone, is their 
forte ; and I am of opinion that, although 
the young may hereafter be convinced 
of the utility of implement assistance, 
you will never get the adult population 
to adopt it. Now, without implemental 
husbandry, to grow cotton at a paying 
rate anywhere would be impossible, sim- 
ply because it would have to compete 
with the implementary husbandry of 
other places—and there is no doubt of 
the result of such a competition; and 
hence, I contend that, even if available, 
it would be impolitic to employ our pre- 
sent population, lazy and unskilled as it 
undoubtedly is, where nothing but energy 
and intelligence can hope for success ; 
and I view the isolation of our southern 
coast as an advantage to any cotton- 
growing undertaking, inasmuch as the 
population brought to work-the soil would 
stand less chance of the contaminating 
influence of our most inferior peasantry. 
The ple in the northern section of 
the United States would be much less 
adapted for sucha cultivation than even 
our own population ; but a finer peasan- 
try, skilled in the most improved agricul- 
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tural implements, than the colored pop- 
ulation of the slave states, are not to be 
found; and although they decidedly re- 
fused to goto Trinidad as the serfs ot the 
sugar planter, they were ready to mi- 
te, toa considerable number, if placed 
in a position of being independent of the 
whim and caprice, to say nothing else, 
of our proprietors and their managers. 

I took some pains to ascertain their 
feelings with regard to a migration to 
Trinidad, as cotton growers, and am well 
satisfied that arrangements might be 
made with them to move in large num- 
bers—in fact, I had several propositions 
from them to that effect; and at a pub- 
lic meeting at Baltimore, they carried a 
resolution, requesting me to act as their 
agent here, to obtain them some conces- 
sions from the colonial government to 
this end; and I think that a compar- 
atively small capital would anhually 
command an immensely increasing po 
ulation, engaged in cotton growth in this 
island. 

The Cultivation of Grasses should 
receive at the south much more at- 
tention than it has in the past. The 
support of stock from the crib or grana- 
ry, 1s an expensive affair. We cannot 
expect northern grasses to thrive among 
us, but should adopt those of southern 
latitudes. Dr. Withers, of Alabama, 
has sent us a paper in which he recom- 
mends the Guinea Grass as altogether 
adapted to our wants: 

m5 is true, that it does not flourish in 
= verdure here, as it does in 

amaica, but it grows luxuriantly for 
eight months in the year—and at a time 
when almost all our other artificial grass- 
es are parched up by the heat of the sun. 
Being a native of the tropics, it rejoices 
in the genial heat of the summer’s sun. 
Springing up in our climate with the 
first harbingers of spring, it bears re- 
peated mowings till the chilling frosts 
of the fall. As is known to all of us, 
we had on the 7th April this year a se- 
vere freeze, which destroyed much of 
our corn, and all the cotton which was 
then growing. The Guinea grass was 
at that time high enough to mow, but 
it was killed nearly tothe ground. Sub- 
sequently, the location on which it was 
grown was entirely overflowed, by the 
unprecedentedly high freshet at so late 
a season as the first of May, and re- 
mained upwards of a week under the 
water from the river; yet it has already 
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yielded us a fine crop of grass, and is 
now very nearly note for a second 
mowing. It is frequently cut five or six 
times in the course of one season, and 

ields a large crop of hay each time. 

uring the last season, we measured a 
small lot in which it was growing, as 
accurately as we could by stepping it 
off, and y Se it to contain 1000 square 
yards, which is a little over one-fifth of 
an acre. After the grass which was 
eut off of it was sufficiently cured, we 
shocked it till it was dry enough to 
stack, and weighing an average shock 
we found that the piece of ground had 
yielded 1,000 Ibs. of hay ; which, though 
not entirely cured, was sufficiently so to 
allow of its being safely stored in a 
house. This would make an acre yield 
nearly 5,000 lbs. at one cutting. This 
was the second or third cutting; and it 
yielded four crops, but none as heavy as 
the one we tried the experiment with. 
The soil in which it was grown was a 
deep sandy loam, highly manured, and 
originally rich. It is in vain to expect 
any land to yield so large a crop of any 
vegetable product, unless it is amply 
supplied with rich, stimulating manures. 

“The method of propagating it is b 
the roots, which resemble very muc 
the cane roots of the country, but more 
nearly the calamus root. In the West 
Indies they propagate it by seed; but in 
this country, as far as my experience 
extends, the seed do not vegetate. I see 
in some of the books, however, that it is 
said to be raised from seed, but that is 
not my experience with it. My original 
stock was brought from Virginia, by 
Gen. J. H. Cocke, and consisted of about 
a double handful. By bedding them in 
arich loam, we observed roots enough in 
the season to plant about an acre durin 
the next. As it does not propagate itself 
by seeds, and is not liable to be taken 
up and seattered by the birds of the air, 
the wheels of vehicles, or the hoofs of 
animals, it spreads very slowly, and may 
be entirely eradicated by cultivating the 
land; or more effectually by turning 
hogs on it in winter, as they are very 
fond of the roots, and go to a great 
depth to obtain them. It spreads, how- 
ever, gradually into the adjoining lands, 
and should not be planted near a gar- 
den, or any place into which hogs can- 
not be turned, when you should wish to 
eradicate it. 


“The method of planting is to lay off 
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furrows about two feet apart, and drop 
a piece of the root about as long as your 
finger, at two feet distance in the furrow. 
This can be done at any time during 
the winter, and it must be covered deep 
enough to protect it from the cold. A 
slight working in the spring will give it 
the start of the weeds and grass, and it 
will soon root out every thing else. The 
land on which it grows should be top- 
dressed with manure every season ; and 
when you perceive the grass is declining 
from getting too thick, or by exhaustin 
the land, it should be well manured an 
deeply ploughed. I trench-ploughed 
mine a year or two since, with evident 
advantage. It is generally recommend- 
ed to cut the grass for soiling, or for hay, 
when it is about two feet high. It is 
then very tender and succulent, and 
stock of any kind will leave the finest 
blade fodder to eat it.” - 

In our advertising columns will be 
found a ecard from the editor of the “ Sozl 
of the South,” offering to supply Straw- 
BERRY plants, in the culture of which he 
has obtained a very deserved celebrity. 
We recommend his method below to 
the attention of our readers, and trust 
that this delightful fruit will hereafter 
not be so rare among us. On another 
occasion we shall give the experience 
of Mr. Longworth, of Cincinnati, whose 
success has been recognized by the 
horticultural societies of the whole coun- 


“The secret of strawberry culture is, 
to cultivate for fruit, and not for vine or 
blossom. Much depends upon the lo- 
cality of the steanitideny bed. No tree 
or plant should be near it ; the strawberry 
loves shade, but not a shade that sucks 
its very life-blood out. The lowest part 
of the garden, the bank of some little 
stream of water, are pn ar localities, 
and, where it is possible, select new land. 
As to the soil, our beds are on as poor 
= land as gopher or salamander ever 

uilt into pyramids, and we believe it 
is pretty generally conceded now, within 
a circle of a few hundred miles, that we 
do occasionally have a strawberry. We 
do not know but a stiffer land may suit 
them better—but ours does well enough, 
and we are not disposed to act like that 
foolish healthy man, who ‘ was well 
wished to be better, took medicine and 
died’ The strawberry may be trans- 
—_ any time from September until 


areh. The plant, properly taken up, 


is very tenacious of life, and bears trans- 
planting well. 

“The ground designed for the straw- 
berry should be plowed or spaded 
as deep as tools can well make it. If 
the soil is light and thin, a thick coat ¢ 
swamp muck, or ially decompose 
ate with itech es aeochan ashes, 
will be fine to turn under. After the 

ound is pulverized and levelled, mark 
it off into rows two feet apart. Now 
plant eight rows of Hovey seedling and 
one of the early scarlet, two feet apart in 
the rows, and so continue until the bed 
is finished. We speak particularly of 
these two varieties, as we should con- 
sider it labor lost to cultivate a variety 
which only gives fruit three or four 
weeks in the season. And we have 
never found a finer fruit, in point of size 
and flavor, than the Hovey, and none 
finer flavored than the early searlet. 
Care should be taken that the plants are 
put into the ground just as they came 
out of it—that is, with all their latterals 
spreading, and not all gathered together 
and crammed into a little hole. Now, 
if the object be to get a large number of 
plants for another year, keep them well 
worked with the hoe, and let the run- 
ners take root. The whole ground will 
be full by fall. But if fruit be the ob- 
ject, cover the whole surface of the 
ground with partially decomposed leaves 
or straw—and as the first runners begin 
to show themselves, take them off. Care 
must be used in taking off the runners ; 
they should be cut, and not pulled off, 
as careless servants will ruin many 
plants. When the vine has once com- 
menced fruiting, it will show but little 
disposition to run, as its whole efiort is 
to make the fruit—particularly if the 
vine is not over-stimulated. It is not 
enough that the strawberry bed is in a 
moist, cool location—for if the ground is 
moist, the plants want water to set the 
fruit, and to swell the fruit when set. It 
is asserted by some English cultivators 
that the plant should not have water 
when in bloom, as it washes the pollen 
away. This may do for England, but 
it does not do here. We care not how 
much water they have when in bloom. 
If the season proves dry, we give water 
to set the fruit by artificial rain ; and 
unless it rains twice a week, we give 
artificial rain to swell the fruit, and then 
we give artificial rain to form the next 
fruit stems, and soon. Fear not to give 
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Strawberry Culture—Hovey’s Seedling. 


too much water—water morning and 
evening. If grass and weeds show 
themselves, use the hoe freely. After it 
is no longer an object to gather fruit, let 
the vines run and mat together. In the 
winter go through with the hoes, thin- 
ning out from twelve to eighteen inches, 
leaving the cut-up vines to decay where 
they were cut, and then cover the whole 
bed with leaves, straw, swamp-muck, 
&c., but use no animal manure. Let 
the proportions of male and female 
plants remain the same as when first 
planted, We are astonished that in the 
moister, colder latitudes of the North, 
they do not have strawberries from frost 
to frost again. The heavy frost the six- 
teenth of April, three years ago, took 
our strawberry grounds in full fruit. We 
made an early rise the next morning, 
and walked out with a long countenance, 
to look at the destruction. Trees, shrubs 
and plants were stiff in the cold embraces 
of Jack. Alas! the fruit was all 
gone. We strolled into the strawberry 
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beds. The leaves cracked under our 
tread like glass. We picked a handful 
of large, shining, crimson berries, as 
solid as marble. Farewell, thought we, 
to strawberries for this season. But in 
fifteen days the beds were again crimson 
with the fruit, and the market wagon 
daily supplying the market, which, in 
the absence of all other fruit, brought 
fine prices. This demonstrates that the 
strawberry crop is the most certain fruit 
crop cultivated at the South, and, taken 
with its continuous bearing, certainly 
makes it the most valuable. 

“We have frequent applications for 
strawberry seed. Strawberries will grow 
from the seed, but they do not produce 
their like. All the new varieties which 
ate sold as choice varieties, have been 
hybridized. There have been many 
new seedlin roduced from Hovey’s 
seedling, hybri ized with the greatest 
care ; but as yet they bear no compari- 
son to that “ne plus ultra” of all straw- 
berries.” 
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Tae commerce of Spain appears to be 
increasing, and in 1851 it reached, for 
imports, 687,648,640 reals, (for the value 
of this currency see art. on Cuba in pre- 
sent number,) and for exports, 497,507,- 
432 reals. Of the imports, 259,165 reals 
were from America, and »f the exports, 
190,592,803 were to America. The Ame- 
rican shipping engaged in the trade with 
Spain and her colonies, is as follows :— 


Men and 
Entered Vessels Tonnage Boys 
Spain on the Atlantic........ 21.. 9,940.. 391 
* S editerranean.. 68.. 15,101.. 599 
ee ee 4 13 
Manilla and Philippines...... 21.. 9,993.. 289 
CUE deka ssece scesktae 1548. . 355,545. . 14,700 
Porto Rico -«. 204.. 48,336.. 2,217 
Cleared. 
Spain on the Atlantic........ 40.. 14,688.. 513 
* ad Mediterranean.. 41.. 9,676.. 376 
Canaries ...... bape ia: dita iri ti 3.. 753.. 26 
Manilla and Philippines. ... 30.. 15,134.. 314 
CUE oocescccccccessoces +s, 1087... 361,7as: GRE 


Porto Rico.................-- 231.. 36,320. 1,675 
An act has been passed by the legisla- 


ture of Lovrsrana granting a bonus of 
$5 per ton for every vessel over 100 tons 
burthen, which may be built in the state 
of Louisiana, and $4 per ton on every 
steamer. The bonus should attract foreign 
capital to our midst, for ship-building, 
since we have all the materials abun- 
dantly at hand, and the act will only be 
in force for five years. 


In our December number we pre- 
sented some statistics of the commerce 
of Mostie for 1851-1852, and have 
condensed the previous years in “ Indus- 
trial Resources.” For the last crop the 
average of prices was, in October, 6 to 
914 ; November, 6 to 8; December, 6 


to Big ; January, 614 to 81¢; February, 
614 to 814 ; March, 61g to 834; April, 


644 to9 - May, 6 to 1014; June, 8 to 1014; 
average for season, 614 to 91g ; average 
1850-1851, 83 to 12; 1850—10 to 12; 
1849—5 to 7. 
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COMPARATIVE EXPORTS OF STAVES FROM THE PORT 
OF MOBILE FOR TWO YEARS, TO DATE. 


1851-2. 1850-1. 
Gas Booweccenkix Maina Biiddussedtcs. CMe 
SIs oo « 90.5 titiieninnveithc citi eaterars s — 
Other ports Sbhangoktlmtesosccn 105,826 
Costwise...........+... re 953 
TOR vccwcon.. 90, Mienc cosecusas 360,779 


COMPARATIVE EXPORTS OF SAWED LUMBER FROM 
THE PORT OF MOBILE FOR TWO YEARS, TO DATE. 





1851-2. 1850-1. 
eer © eee 
PE ee Oo BO Be 268,523 
Other ports......... 396,648............ 12,420 
Coastwise....... ooo O678,000.... nc cccces 4,430,240 

Teteh...2 088 10,189,655 6,816,054 


The trade in Naval Stores, though onl 
about four or five years old, has met wit 
unprecedented success. Constant im- 
a wag are making in the manu- 

eture of the various articles; the 
quality of spirits of turpentine is much 
better than at the commencement, and 
has commanded 40 cents per gallon for 
a medium article. Very little naval 
stores have been sold in this market. 
Most of the crude turpentine, and A No. 
1 white rosin, was shipped to New-York, 
and the balance westward. The receipts 
and prices are as follows :—1,460 bbls. 
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spirits turpentine, 40 cents per on : 
799 crude do. $1 75 to $2 per bbl.; 482 


006 do. pitch, $3 per bbl. ; 258 do. ns per 


bbl.; 20 bbls. bright and varnish at 20 
cents per gallon; and 3,019 bbls. rosin, 
$1 25 to 3 50 per bbl. 


COMPARATIVE IMPORTS OF THE FOLLOWING STAPLE 
ARTICLES INTO THIS PORT FOR THREE YEARS. 


1851-2. 1850-1. 1849-50. 
B RG a cocteaeuess 17,012.....-. 30,402...... 24,901 
Bale rope.........-. ,085...... 30,926...... 22,460 
Bacon epneccatastees uvees 16,607... ... _ 9,269 
COREG oo oni cc ccn se MO ace es 95,206 ..... 18,928 
COSM . owcccansednss s 83,380...... 98,086.....- 7 ,038 
PUGBE 5 coc cuuiddates 74,329...... 95,054.....- 70,570 
OG. icndibuosionds’- . == 27,143...... 23,189 
BUR radacdds nsnemses 22,481...... 20,021...... 10,562 
BOG bs bite dsdineste o Pe 23,745...... 19, 
Molasses ........... 18,095. ..... 23,672.....- 18, 
SD cvcckéecase este 20,985...... >. ae 12,429 
Potatoes... ....c.<6- 22,014...... 16,248..... 20, 
Pork .... ovvece D5, 300..2---98, 080... -- 8,016 
BigO.ccccc..:ccscces 1681 ...000 1,832...... 1,38 





In addition to the full statisties and 
historical sketches, etc., upon the subject 
of Sugar, its manufacture, commerce, 
ete., which run through the volumes of 
the Review, and appear in the “ Indus- 
trial Resources ” complete, we append— 


POUNDS OF RAW SUGAR IMPORTED INTO THE UNITED STATES. 


Cuba Brazil West Indies East Indies Total Brown White 
BEE eineuddessescadecs 40,965,998 .... 3,287,401... 49,166,140... 26,996,532... .120,416,071.... 15,723,748 
55,624,855.... 7,885,067... .66,093,202.... 9,597,781... .139,200,705. . ..14,678,238 
70,286,903.... 9,848,738... . 86,681,537. ...15,783,149. . ..182,540,327. . . .12,690,946 
48,127,706.... 5,413,316. ...45,576,480.... 8,838,531. ...107,155,033. .. 12,934,552 
384,397 .... 9,070,626... .60,838,901.... 5,659,259.... 165,963,083 . .. . 18,233,579 
7 586, . 6,822,217... .68,179,055. ...12,328,234. . . 155,414,046 16,464,290 
Jektade e6s0 . ++. *31,628,319.... 1,915,115. ...31,475,613.... 4,515,284.... 69,434,331 1,098,025 
114,362,368 .... 2,709,099... .54,763,060.... 7,932,964... .179,857,491 4,731,516 
. 51,699,108.... 6,258,288... .46,571,976.... 6,532,720. ... 111,967,404 1,162,674 
... 61,624,973.... 4,926,304....50,057,329.... 9,656,444. ...126,731,66% 1,043,836 
.169,274,024.... 6,896,447... .45,366,660.... 3,642,895... 226,683,261 9,196,106 
---+174,979,362.... 6,003,609... .54,035,761 ... 13,182,395. . . .248,201,117 6,007,008 
. 179,754,020.... 9,516,004 ...56,710,138.... 7,835.823 ...253,815,495 5,103,741 
127,767 ,543.... 7,033,366... .49,530,181....13,320,729. . . 197,651,819... .19,997,312 
75,327.497 . ...14,557,609. . . .62,883,757. .. 10,768,908. . . .364,537,861.... 4,786,437 





IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF REFINED SUGAR, U. 8. 
Total exports 





* For nine months only. 














Commerce of Cincinnati—Imports and Exports. 


EXPORTS AND CONSUMPTION, U. 8., IN POUNDS. 
Exports. U. 8, Consump 
45,047.008...... «+++. 161,092,811 





Coen enwwane 


1 445,474,361 
Names ot ----568,406,575 

The number of arrivals and depart- 
ures of steamers at Cincinnati during 
the year ending August 31, 1852, will be 
found below :— 





November..... 
December,........ 





Total 
Arrivals, 


Departures, 
PORDINT i 5. . cccatuidanes 100. sapdvceghes 236 
February......... benasck DOB icv nes consis 334 
BOE nas cis cdadhdede. Mbececsogebns 401 
BOUT, .. £ccvs sccahanbece ree «-. 343 
DT -cndedovsceenceunses Mitac: «erndin 364 
Bs ks clge in ostaebpiias. SRROGs oe esau 328 
MET ove sesdeecsineuen ant. MRO Renesas odes 298 
AMBUM ....ccccccccsecss SUB. ..246 a tve ae 
3,675 3,611 

Arrivod from Departed to 
New-Orleans.....00---. 219...--. 4005+. 326 
Pittsburgh. .........+-+- 94. nevcesseses 498 
BE LOG: 0000553 sssenwe WR corcocen>». OF 
Other ports............. RGB. .ccccccecss 2,536 


The commerce of Cincinnati for the 
same period showed a total of receipts 
of $24,715,313; including diy-goods, 
hardware, ete., the Editor of the Prices 
Current estimated the total at $40,000,- 
000. Having published the statisties for 
previous years in our volumes, we add 
the following :— 


DESTINATION OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES EXPORTED FROM THE PORT OF CINCINNATI DURING THE 
YEAR 1851-52, COMMENCING THE FIRST DAY OF SEPTEMBER, AND ENDING THE LAST OF 








AUGUST. 
Tow 
veh ports 
1,021 
941 
90 
648... 
8,331... 
5746 
17,615 
6,912 
9,081 
11,107 
226 
464 
1,642 
099 
5,910 
4,951 
391 
154 
14,917 
1 12,373 
7, 2,968 5,173 
PER saws one Fi evemseve+sueane MAiccass 1,556,010. ..... 581,385......1,471,358 
NERS RRP. Sisosc 5,486...... 14,266...... 4,278 
SN vi etintn.ceachadeaanel hhds...... Wi dese 2,005...... 8,144 
Whisky concuseneieeein<: sc. SOROS. i ckde 46,736...... +736 
IMPORTS INTO CINCINNATI FOR THE YEAR CoM- Cotton .....----.--00-+s+-+- 
MENCING SEPTEMBER IsT, 1851, AND ENDING Coffee ..............00e-e00--- 
aveusT 31st, 1852, Css cacsncccccuesss.- 
C TABS. cc ccccccccccvccscsss 
Apples, green......... -bbis...... Ee Re an 
Beef ..... . foo ven seEhecdoednrase abwaas BGBD WIOGT... .. cccccccccccccceves 
Beef . .. jones oe ey ae 1,145 Feathers............c0seees+s- 
SE Cin cn ss cumpahevedescus pes...... 71 Fish, sund............. rE 
PP athhi on ccun vcatewgeséaness tanned 69,904 Fish..............00008 kegs & kits...... 1,075 
Beans... «a sednccoecn 14,137 Fruit, dried.............-.--. bush...... 24,847 
pS SRS PS bbis...... “ 2 ee aa bbis...... 1,936 
Butter.............-...firk. & kegs...... Beste | GUND... pd ccdevccessccasecccce DEMee ese * 44,004 
Blooms hdd cet hi sc ekeCsh Aen 4,036 Glassware ..........+-- kgs...... 36,602 
Bran, &c...... + ess 5x, 131,014 Hemp...... .-«-bdls, & bales...... 18,334 
I is. acs cdalibimese> «uns bxs 26 errr rrr loose...... 54,647 
MS anade cpesatsadiadectaes bush...... 653,788 Hides, green Sebtkocessi lh Meess 54,905 
TE IONE... cence ccscmnce: > ccctanees dae GRID Hay ... 2... cecscncccccesveres bales...... 9,270 
Cheese .. bone scccei ceded BRETONG,. osc cccses coves coegesm ee 5,194 
Cheese .....200...005 Sere ae 241,753 Hogs......... Radbeske sous deeen head...... 160,684 
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NE 5s, 5 is sap ciapedeiiiescuas bales...... 1,591 
pe rere pes .... 194,107 
PL 1 060 ccdudacest-dé 04 bdis...... 54,078 
ee eee tons...... 10,111 
BEE +b .cdnececsosededceecceivdives . 
Rh «biker cancedgebekns+ +c ieaiens< 
OD iha'n vc concpa = 66hesesboesscs 11,384 
Lemons ........... nh, ee a 4.434 
SEED. 2 chit binanéounttandedesesasas 64,817 
BOG chin occkoseuume hhds. & tes...... 3,162 
Merchandise and sund. ........ pks ... 458,703 
Merchandise and sund........ tons...... 1,958 
MOUNTS ondegefevee Tr ctgkvace- bbis...... 93,132 
DER Cnahaguchhscatehanaaes « bush...... 
Rhian xd ccsdibdides ck lie kegs...... 64,189 
ee Pre Pore bbis...... 8,305 
QUE, wien 00s icnedvss bxs. & bbis...... 4,547 
GUI ekkdk 60d i kcccseses> bales...... 1,843 
ee ae bush...... 197,868 
CED 0» Unies baths 04s 0's eenned Ibs...... 247,400 
Pork and bacon.............-- hhds...... 4 
Pork and bacon ................ eee 1, 
Pork and bacon ...............bbls...... 22,50 
MIE ered occ cs ccciuseees | RRP 16,532,884 
Ee Fuk stbids oc cvvecec Sia os de 20,739 
me metal. Dt eae SRE, oni = 
ento an eS , 
Rye..... reach ee, ee sas 58,317 
Pn MEDis. cavahi baackddes «604 Seek: ds 14,184 
Ne | Serre rere re 3.203 
SNS > 6u<aeagaeseabivnes causal OO succes 3,7 
SRE apes Seay: hhds...... 39,224 
GT aaNet fos vce cts seni eae Sinks 6 oh 15,237 
ge ER: «PRE IE  aas es ores 2,259 
ey Gers cdddevcccvsGaniwe bbis...... 48,074 
MR MEDS, ceaainanis a mndhs ears + cecdie 1,819 
Sy MUN: .. . cacnacepetéyaedenas>secde 304 
i didstidhs. vec oeces ecthasamne sks...... 91,312 
Ge onabkbas uv 5) awee.'<s dtdds ad 62 6% 58,020 
GUUS cade Usvy Laks co gaoe. cages kegs ..... 1, 
RE oS pee kgs...... 12.810 
Tobacco..... eS See 11,410 
WOR ak ci acismece tiaeds bales .... 1, 
pS oer bxs. & kegs...... 23,000 
Dd Savas conitcde sd <deimea te deeds 5,930 
Wines............bbls. & & casks...... 4,482 
, RRC baskets & boxes...... 8,322 
SSS Seer bush...... 377,037 
MRECEES da Cabc’ poods ccbees bales...... »562 
WEE Riba ote dsescscos see bbis..... 272,788 
Se SOS ab be cape cccccese pkgs...... 10,836 
Cotton yarn. ................ bales...... 167,002 


The following steamboats were built 
at Cincinnati during the same period. 
The capacity of boats is said to exceed 
custom-house tonnage 100 per cent. : 


Registered tonnage-—Steamers Sydo- 
nia, 235; Post Boy, 158; Wilcox, 260; 
General Pike, 367; Pearl, 184; R. H. 
Winslow, 335; J. H. Chenoweth, 310; 
Alabama, 298 ; Ruby, 145 ; Louisa, 394 ; 
Lewis Whiteman, 317; Cusseta, 201; J. 
P. Tweed, 315; Delaware, 501; R. M. 
Jones, 193; Moses Greenwood, 267; 
Major A. Harris, 103; D. J. Day, 212; 


James Robb, 593; L. M. Kennett, 598; ! 


Eliza, 349 ; Fanny Sparhawk, 200 ; Nor- 
ma, 380; Col. Drennon, 125; Floating 
Palace, 231; White River, 100; Wash. 


McLean, 142. Barges—Kate Hays, 1% 


240; Buckeye, 328; Cincinnatus, 224; 
Ion, 230 ; Joe Torrence, 211 ; Bob Green, 
100. Total—8,896. 


BenO-BE, B00, BB... cc cccodestuuaues 8,206 
TB40-50, NO. 16...... cecsevcusessess 4,560 
1 DO. BD. . ccc ccnceeqnees sone 7,281 
1847-48, No. 29 0, 
1846-47, No, 32 oscgee 8, 
TG8B=48, No. 95. 5. ..... ccecnes cncees 7,657 


The Commerce of Cuarteston, South 
Carolina, for the year ending 31st Aug., 
1852, shows: exports cotton to Liver- 
pool, 15,635 bales Sea Island, and 179,- 
650 Upland; total exports cotton to 
Great Britain,—U ent 191,585; to 
Franee, 40,577 Upland, and 3,373 Sea 
Island ; to North of Europe, 16,240 Up- 
land ; to South of Europe, 22,025 Up- 
land ; total exports, Sea Island, 19,008 


10,333 
987 bales ; Upland, 270,427—foreign. Inad- 
1 dition, the exports to Boston were 19,901 ; 


Rhode Island, 715 ; New-York, 144,045 ; 
Philadelphia, 24,548 ; Baltimore, 10,336. 
Total coastwise, 199,605, and 3,305 Sea 
Island. ,Grand total exports, Sea Island. 
32,313; Upland, 470,032. 

There were 12,889 tierces rice export- 
ed at same time to Great Britain, 4,299 
to France, 37,265 to North of Europe. 
Total export rice, foreign, 65,253 ; total 
export coastwise, 61,524, (17,274 being 
to New-Orleans and 21,506 to New- 


688 York.) Grand total export rice, 126,777 


casks. The exports rough rice were 
181,713 bushels to Great Britain, 18,538 
to France, 210,289 to North of Europe— 
total, 410,540 bushels. Exports lumber 
to Great Britain, 642,389 feet ; to France, 
82,442; to all foreign ports, 4,676,076 
feet. The exports rough rice coastwise , 
52,050 bushels; the exports lumber 
coastwise, 13,624,000 feet, making total 
export lumber, 18,300,766 feet. For pre- 
vious years see “Industrial Resources.” 

In the same period the exports from 
Savannau were, cotton to foreign ports, 
116,849 Upland and 7,605 Sea Idand 
Cotton to domestic ports, 224,958 Up- 
land and 3,656 Sea Island. Grand total 
exports, Upland, 341,807 bales; Sea 
Island, 11,261. 


EXPORTS RICE FROM SAVANNAH—CASKS, 


1847-48........... 30,136 | 1843-44........... 28,543 
1846-47... .........31.739 | 1842-43........... 26263 
1945-46........... 32,147 | 1841-42........... 22,065 
$44-45........... 29,217 | 1840-41....... ... 23,587 


EXPORTS LUMBER FROM SAVANNAH, 


1847-48. ..feet 16,449,558 | 1843-44. ...feet 5,933,351 
1846-47 ....... 10,731,388 | 1842-43....... 7,519,550 
5-46....... 18,585,644 | 1841-42....... 8,390,400 
1844-45....... 8,270,582 | 1840-41. ...... 14,275,200 


For previous statistics see “ Industrial 
Resources.” 








Commerce in New-York and Philadelphia—Canada. 


We have received from Job B. Tyson, 
Esq., of Pu1LapeLputa, a series of letters 
ad ressed to Mr. Consul Peter, contrast- 
ing in eloquent language, and with a 
great array of facts, the commerce of that 
city with the commerce of New-York, 
and tracing out the probable future of 
both. We shall publish these letters in 
the Review. They show the population 
to have been— 


Years, New-York, Pp 
SP Ao SS) eee 54,391 
Bias adie dhaen | Soe 81,009 
| rrr 06,578 «0.05 tpauis< 111,210 
a pO ES ee 37, 
eee Sa 188,961 
Sree BP 258,037 
BOOM. vetcn dunes 1) |S 045 


The following table shows the move- 
ments going on in Gop in Great Britain : 


MOVEMENTS OF NEW GOLD IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
CaLirornia.—(Gold first imported 21st June, 1849.) 











Gold raised. Imported. 
6 eee £6,000,000 ..... £238,360 
an Eee Dy. 12,000,000. ..... 698 ,590 
es 17,000,000 ...... 1,277,800 
1852........ 8,000,000 ...... 1,290,645 
Total... .£43,000,000. . ...£3,505,395 
AvsTRALIA.—(Gold first imported in October, 1851. 
Gold raised. Imported. 
ae £1,000,000...... £35,000 
1858. ...5. 3,800,000...... 3,713, 000 
Total... £4,800,000...... £3,748,000 
Aggregate total £47,8 800,000 ...... £7, 253,395 
Gold coined Coin drawn 
in G. Britain, 
SEO. ... vie ndvekens £2,251,000 ..... £1,337 ,000 
Ha van beemadvan ss 1,429,000...... 3,849, 
ti pokbroes cess 4,540,000...... 5,147,000 
1858 (nine months) 4,821,000...... 6,183,000 
Total ....... 13,041,000...... 15,516,000 


Having frequently presented in our 
pages the statistics of Canapa, we in- 
sert the following on the subject of its 
revenues and expenditures, taken from 
official sources : 


The revenue arises from the following items: 







Customs ........... bthevsiedens -. £703,700 14 0 
Excise ...... .. 20,180 13 
Territorial «..........- 19,961 5 10 
Light-house duty, C. W.. 9387 6 10 
Bank impost ................ 15,832 7 7 
Militia fines, &c...... 8 2 6 
Fines, forfeitures and seizures.... 1,364 0 0 
Casual .....-......4.. cccsessece SEED Oe 
Law fee fund ............ aa 4,052 12 2 
a 842,184 5 2 

The following are items of expenditure :. - 
Interest on debt.........-...eeeees. £223,561 14 3 
Schedule A. ..--.2....-.--e0+sese+- 929,230 18 2 
Schedule B. cate 33,547 8 9 
Permanent charges “by legislative 

enactment, C. BE. .......-..-.+++ 8 2 
Permanent ‘charge es by legislative 

enactment, C, W. ......-..-s0.+++ 0,573 0 0 
Permanent charges by legislative 

enactment, United Canada........ 125,355 0 7 
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Charges under estimate, 1850 ....... 8,770 1 
« es - ee 125,972 14 5 
RS ene 73,000 0 
Total . ois srvedosccesssssencee- LORS O @ 


The following table shows the amount 
of duties collected at the chief lake 
towns in 1852 and 1851: 





1850-1, 1851-2. 
Buffalo, N. Y...... «ee-0+« $67,000 $91,000 
Oswego, N.Y. .......... 91,000... 000 
Sandusky, O............. 20,000... . 82,000 
Cleveland, O............. 55,000... . 85,000 
Plattsburgh, O. .......... 49,000. . 64,000 
Detroit, Mich. ........... 28,000. . . 34,000 
Niagara, N. Y. ........... 17,000... . 23,000 
Ogdensburgh, N. Y....... 20,000 . . . 21,000 
Cape Vincent, N. Y...... - 6,000.. . 19,000 
Sackett’s Harbor, N.Y... 6,000... . 19,000 
Chicago, Ill. ...... gis cas 2,000 11,000 


The total of the above for 1850-1, 
amounts to $376, 000; for 1851-2, to 
$542,000; an increase of $162, 000, or 
about 44’ per cent., in one year! The 
amount of duties collected at the less 
important ports on the lakes, is not given 
in the report. 


There are, in all, in the United State: 
103 ports of entry, in which the to 
duties of 1850-51 amounted to $48,- 
788,000; and in 1851-52, to $47, 320,- 
326 ; thus showing, that while there 
was a large falling off in the aggregate 
amount of duties collected, there was an 
enormous increase in the duties paid at 
the lake ports. 


The reader will find under the head 
of Sovurn America, in the “Industrial 
Resources,” the early statistics and his- 
tory of Curut. The following table 
shows the exports and imports of the 
first six months in 1852, in duty-paid 






goods. 

From Imports. ‘Exports. 
Argentine provinces... - $482,277 $120 
pe 86,343 1,382 
| SERPS = Re ee 103,191 107,848 
MEL 9 +-c0<0ntoae rp Tikkona dee 1.928 77,441 
SEED o.oc o's Cove Vensabes €b Bs 05 77,360 86,125 
MNO |. ou des Seatecéeus css 1,131.431 704,550 
Central America ............. 36,607 5,574 
OS Re eh SOOT 2,867,479 2,944,108 
PEE... - nnddbwabesensbocse 52,710 15,174 
NR 8 eee 1,134,978 394,443 
epee ey er eee 947,519 183,583 
pS WE ee eee ee 106,492 1,599 
IS «5 ins ict Oh ite o dit bie: nyse in 7,808 4,145 
New Grenada ...........+.... 47 805 
BE. ses seceae yccesscteies. GT 795 
NON DT, Lunda vtadeia 96,546 17,348 
PONE vcr chbe<nnceqmis-<o 36,995 8,497 
Sandwich Islands............ 2,873 24.912 
United States............ 781,022 163,440 

i. Jaeutncnwahbhe cscs 458 
TRRATEE,, 6.0 55d Suscddinpsece — 1,142 
Sweden and Norway....... ‘ _ 3,397 
eae — 102,873 


In the same period of 1851, the exports were 
$6,126,546 ; imports, $6,542,795. 
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TALIAFERRO P, SHAFFNER, ESQ., OF KENTUCKY, 
PRESIDENT NEW-ORLEANS AND ST. LOUIS TELEGRAPH COMPANY, ETC., ETC. 





GUith a Portrait. 
No. 28. 


Mr. Saarrner, though still a young man, 
scarcely thirty-one years of age, has per- 
formed an active and useful part in extend- 
ing the character and influences of our 
great western country. His father was a 
native of Maryland, though from a stock 
which originally emigrated to Pennsylvania, 
and are known both in the Revolutionary 
and late war. His mother was a Virginian, 
of German origin. In 1835, being then in 
his thirteenth year, he accompanied a 
relative to St. Charles county, Missouri, 
and participated in the establishment of the 
town of Fiint-hill, in that county, and was 
actively engaged in all the varieties of 
western forest life. In the store, driving 
the team, at the plow, with the axe, he 
toiled faithfully—enduring with patient 
and becoming fortitude the privations and 
wearying cares and labors of frontier life. 

In the spring of 1838 he repaired to 
Louisville, Kentucky, and obtained a situa- 
tion in a small clothing store, at the very 
liberal salary of $10 per month. His 
monthly profits amounting to the extraor- 
dinary sum total of one dollar! Not de- 
pressed by this seemingly insufficient en- 
couragement, he was constant in his at- 
tention to the interests of his employer, and 
had the satisfaction, soon afterwards, of 
finding his assiduity rewarded with a liberal 
increase of remuneration. Thus passed 
the first year in his new occupation; the 
beginning of the next found him engaged in 
an extensive fancy silk-house, at a liberal 
salary. 

During this period, from 1838 to 1840, he 
eomhapet his nights (that others, similarly 
situated, gave to amusements and some- 
times to more objectionable pleasures,) in 
constant and close study of the useful 
branches of education, thus making atone- 
ment for early disadvantages, and paving 
the way for future usefulness. Of a re- 
ligious cast of thought, with a native in- 
stinct and dread of contact with vice, he 
avoided such evil company as youth is often 
prone to—the allurements of the wine-cup, 
the race-course, and the card-table—finding 
agreeable companionship among those who 


were calculated to inspire elevated thoughts 
and teach the true oda of happiness here 
and hereafter. 

In the year 1840, Mr. Shaffner, havin 
arrived at the age of eighteen, Ritemmimat 
— the study of the law. Permitting no 
idle time to elapse, he at once made the 
necessary arrangements, and entered the 
office of Samuel M. Semmes, Esq., of Cum- 
berland, Maryland, an eminent jurist of thet 
city. But he did not devote himself ex- 
clusively to Blackstone, Coke and Chitty. 
Under the especial instruction of the Princi- 
of the Alleghany Academy, he applied 

imself to the perfection of those attain- 
ments which he had commenced under his 
own guidance, and which were to invest 
him with those advantages which were most 
essential aids in the development of his 
energetic character. 

By way of relieving the monotony of 
close and steadfast application, Mr. Shaff- 
ner, in time of vacation, undertook pedes- 
trian tours to neighboring states, visiting 
all the institutions of learning and other 
institutions of interest in the states, north, 
south and east. In these excursions he 
rendered himself familiar with the history 
and character, the statistics and people of 
every important town or city in the middle, 
eastern, and southern states. His topo- 
graphical knowledge alone, has to him been 
invaluable, and his impressions of the 
whole eastern and southern portion of 
this great republic are almost as thorough 
and perfect as if they were the result of 
laborious and scientific surveys. His motto 
seems to have been: ‘* What is worth 
understanding at all, is worth understand- 
ing well; and consequently he has not 
been content with less than a thorough 
knowledge of all he has investigated. 

Returning to Louisville in May, 1843, 
he commenced the practice of his profes- 
sion; having made an office connection 
with Hon. Charles T. Flusser, a gentleman 
of learning and ability, of the most fasci- 
— and enlarged conversational and 
social qualities, but utterly disinclined to 
the drudgery and labor of professional duty. 
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The position of the young barrister was 
trying in the extreme. Without money, or 
connexions, which are more valuable than 
money, he found the means of success most 
difficult of attainment. 

Notwithstanding many difficulties, through 
the kind offices of Dr. Samuel Griffith, 
he was enabled to continue the practice of 
his profession ; and, while he was perfect- 
ing his knowledge of the science of law, 
materially advanced his knowledge of its 
forms and practical ethics. 

In 1844, he was selected to act as editor 
of the leading publication of the Order of 
Odd Fellows, issued in Baltimore. Havin 
attained to the highest grade of office, an 
being one of the most prominent members 
in the United States, he brought to the 
magazine great influence and increased 
patronage. His efforts were generally 
sustained by the popular opinion of the 
members of that institution, and his de- 
cisions upon questions of the laws of the 
Order are referred to even at this day as 
authority, and many of them are blended in 
the codes of the states. 

Being also an eminent brother of the 
Masonic fraternity, and of the Order of 
Knights-Templar, ete., he was selected 
to edit one of the official organs of that 
institution, in 1845; and the productions of 
his pen, numerous, and elucidating various 
subjects, were received with peculiar favor 
wherever read. They were always dis- 
tinguished by manifestations of mature 
judgment and a depth of thought, indicating 
the labor of mind rather than the pru- 
riency of fancy, or the ephemeral flittings 
of the imagination. 


From 1842 to 1846 he was a liberal con- 
tributor to various literary publications, and 
during the greater part of the same period 
Was an active correspondent of several of 
the leading papers of the day. 

About the year 1844, he was elected 
Secretary of the Kentucky Historical 
Society, and was continued in the office 
through several successive years. Whilst 
conducting the correspondence of the so- 
ciety, his reports, containing a vast variety 
of interesting and valuable matter, were 
read with uncommon interest. Abstracts 
were made from them and diffused through 
the publications of the country. 

In- 1844, Mr. Shaffner was chosen Re- 
— Secretary of the Home and For- 
eign Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Church South, of which church he has been 
an exemplary and worthy member for nearly 
twenty years. 

Among the latest of Mr. Shaffner’s literary 
labors, with the exception of his fragment 
contributions to the annuals and magazines, 
was the Kentucky Register, a duodecimo of 
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statistics and general useful information, 
which appeared in 1847.* 

His attention had become fixed upon that 
wonderful invention which conveys intel- 
ligence with the wings of lightning and 
outstrips the wind. Being at Baltimore 
during a considerable portiun of 1844, he 
became interested in the progress of the 
line of electric telegraph then in course of 
construction by the government, between 
Washington and Baltimore, under the super- 
vision of Professor Morse. He was com- 

letely charmed by it, and at once applied 
himself to its study, with the view of 
ultimately embarking in that business. 

In 1847, Mr. Shaffner commenced active 
efforts for the extension of the telegraph to 
the West and South, but particularly the 
latter. Knowing the affinity between the 
two interests, he devoted every energy to 
bring about that connection. After many 
efforts, embarrassed by legal difficulties, and 
retarded by disputed rights between the 
patentees and Mr. O'Reilly, Mr. Shaffner 
connected himself with thé latter, and cont- 
menced the line from Louisville to New- 
Orleans, with the view of using the House 
system of telegraphing upon it. After con- 
siderable progress had been made, south as 
well as east of Louisville, Mr. Shaffner 
became convinced that the House system 
was wholly useless and impracticable at 
that time, particularly in a southern climate, 
and he accordingly abandoned the enter- 
prise, and proceeded to negotiate with the 
patentees of the Morse telegraph, and 
ultimately succeeded in securing the right, 
in conjunction with William Tanner, Esq., of 
Frankfort, Ky. The first Morse section, 
connecting the East with the West and the 
South, was constructed by these gentlemen, 
alongside of a rival line built at the same 
time by O'Reilly, south of Louisville. 

After the completion of the first section 
of the New-Orleans and Ohio line, Mr. Shaff- 
ner proceeded to connect New-Orleans 
direct with St. Louis and the Great West, 
by a range through Nashville, Paducah and 
Cairo, which was completed in 1850. He 
associated with him, in this enterprise, 
Messrs. Thomas C. McAfee and Brother. 
Before the completion of this line, being a 
rival to O'Reilly, he took active steps to 

revent that gentleman from extending his 
ines west of St. Louis. He associated with 
him Mr. Isaac M. Veitch, of St. Louis, a 

entleman of great energy, and well suited 
or such an enterprise. Notwithstanding 
Mr. O'Reilly had a large force at work, 
erecting the line west of St. Louis, Mr. 

* He had been appointed Commissioner for 
nearly all the states, and through his indefatigable 
exertions, laws were passed by several of the state 


legislatures for the better taking of depositions and 
acknowledgments of deeds. 
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Shaffner visited all the leading towns on and 
near the Missouri River, and made addresses 
to the le, setting forth and explainin 
the clan af eae and convincing the 
public of the justness and propriety of re- 
munerating the genius to which the country 
was indebted ae having first conceived this 
grand invention. He was fortunate in pro- 
curing the almost entire and unanimous 
popular feeling and patronage in his favor, 
and consequently commenced the line forth- 
with. After a display of the most extra- 
ordinary energy by the O'Reilly agents, the 
field was abandoned by his workmen, and 
about one hundred miles of poles were left 
to storm and time, wholly useless and barren 
of wire. 

Mr. Shaffner and his associate, Mr. 
Veitch, proceeded with their line until they 
reached the Territory of Nebraska, and 
having no authority to run their line upon 
the soil of the red man, crossed westward 
of the Missouri, and extended their enter- 
prise some hundred miles in that direction, 
along the border of the territory to St. 
Joseph, beyond Fort Leavenworth. This 
line proves to be profitable, and is of great 
value and utility to the government, in 
relation to the Indian and ariay affairs. 

After the completion of the St. Louis and 
New-Orleans line, Mr. Shaffner was elected 
three successive times by decisive majorities, 
president of that company, with exclusive 
control and power as to its management; 
and he continues in that office. His inde- 
fatigable efforts and consummate skill in 
conducting this line, won him the merited 
compliments of his friends, and excited the 
unqualified admiration of those who under- 
stood the perplexing nature of his position. 
Having to contend with the most remarkable 
tornadoes and floods, he had the ability and 
energy to overcome every difficulty, and 
this line, under his admirable management, 
bids fair to be one of the most profitable and 
successful lines in the West. To him 
alone the public is indebted for its continua- 
tion. 

Mr. Shaffner, having devised a system of 
finance, superior to any used on the southern 
lines, and that a similar system might be 
realized by the’ New-Orleans and Ohio Com- 
pany, was unanimously elected secretary 
of that important line, connecting New- 
Orleans with Louisville, Cincinnati, Wheel- 
ing and Pittsburgh. In May, 1852, a few 
days after his election, the O'Reilly or 
“People’s Line” from New-Orleans to 


Louisville was united with the former, and 
thus another large range of nearly one 
thousand miles of telegraph was placed 
under his official supervision. 

His efforts in his department of the 
management of this vast range of lines have 
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proved eminently successful, and the fiscal 
affairs have been reduced to the most exact 
and discriminating system. Acting in con- 
cert with William Tanner, Esq., president, 
and J. D. Reid, Esq., superintendent, the 
most extensive combinations of lines in the 
world have been brought under the same 
harmonious management, and are found to 
work admirably together, promising a most 
abundant harvest of utility and its fair 
equivalent. 

From having been one of the most prudent 
and energetic men of the age, Mr. Shaffner 
has not toiled in vain. In addition to the 
accumulation of other interests, he has be- 
come proprietor of the largest amount of 
telegraph capital in the western and south- 
ern country, and, e the patentees, 
doubtless the largest in United States. 
This immense interest demands and receives 
his constant attention ; and his whole time 
and undivided labors are devoted to the 
exclusive duties he owes as sole conductor 
of the management of the one line, and the 
co-operative services he most assiduously 
renders as secretary of the united lines. 
In both stations, he employs that prudent 
economy and untiring energy which have 
distinguished him in every station he has 
occupied ; and the beneficial results arising 
therefrom are visible in the improved con- 
dition of the resources and revenues of the 
lines, as far as he controls. 

It was remarked that Mr. Shaffner devoted 
his whole time to the fulfilment of his official 
undertakings. Perhaps such another instance 
of complete absorption in the performance of 
what he considers his duties, is not to be 
found. Without hesitation, he enters upon 
and prosecutes the most arduous and diffi- 
cult, not to say hazardous, tasks that could 
be imposed. In the office, he is unremit- 
ting, and consequently performs an enor- 
mous amount of labor. But, when he deems 
it expedient, he is out upon the line, partak- 
ing of the toil and exposure, and braving the 
severest weather and the most dious 
situations. His efforts to keep up the tele- 
graphic connections between New-Orleans 
and St. Louis, with uninterrupted regularity, 
while the Ohio River was filled with floating 
ice, crushing and grating against the shores 
—constantly crossing, while steam naviga- 
tion was entirely suspended—when the 
common ferries plied no more, and laborers 
and men, used to exposure, refused to en- 
counter the hazardous enterprise, even for 
the certainty of rich reward—commanded 
the admiration of every beholder. He was 
not to be deterred by danger or severity of 
weather. Succeeding in securing the ser- 
vices of two of his men, he daily crossed the 
Ohio, battling with the floating icc, that 
momently threatened to crush his frail bark, 
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consign him and his companions to 
watery grave. But providence smiled 
upon these unparalleled efforts to preserve a 
telegraphic connection; and he had the 
satisfaction of knowing, while his general 
health was unimpaired, that he had per- 
formed a great service, from which one of 
feeble temperament and less determination 
would have shrunk as a thing impractica- 
ble. 

The acquaintance and connection of Mr. 
Shaffner with the Hon. Amos Kendall and 
Professor Morse, have been intimate and 
most agreeable to all parties. He has on all 
occasions, and with the earnest eloquence 
which distinguishes his conversations or 

blic addresses, defended the rights of the 
fatter to the able results of his great 
invention ; and to his ability and _ 
energy, much of the favorable feeiing whic 
exists out the community towards 
that desideratum is decidedly due. 

As a financier, Mr. Shaffner has exhibited 
a prudence and foresight which have com- 
manded the confidence of the many large 
banks and banking houses with which he has 
had business transactions. The revenues 
of the lines with which he is connected as 
president or secretary, amount to about 
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$300,000 ——- and servisiee large sum 
comes under special su in its 
oo cael it has been scanned 
with unwave fidelity and consummate 
ability, none can for a moment doubt, who 


witness the unfli and active zeal with 
which he pursues the di t and intricate 


labors by which he is surronnded, and 
which wceuld puzzle and confuse, if not 
overwhelm any one less methodical and less 


indefatigable. The system is to him a 
science, and he comprehends it in general 
and particular. There is nothing beyond 


the grasp of his quick perception, and no 
minutie too small to escape his penetra- 
tion. 

Mr. Shaffner is a young man, notwith- 
standing his. active life has devolved the 
performance of more labors upon him, and 
caused him to encounter more vicissitudes 
than ordinarily fali to the lot of twice the 
number of years. Strictly temperate in his 
habits, undeviating in the performance of the 
duties which the laws of God and man 
inculcate, blest with all that can make home 
happy,* he can be pointed to as an example 
worthy of all imitation; and it is to be 
hoped his years of usefulness and happiness 
may be extended to “a green old age.” 





ART. XIIL—EDITORIAL MISCELLANIES. 


SOUTH 


CAROLINA AND GEORGIA FAIRS——-BOOK AND PERIODICAL NOTICES—-ADDRESSES—RE- 


PORTS, ETC. ETC. 


We promised a further notice of the Fair 
of the South Carolina Institute, which we 
had the pleasure of attending in November 
last at Charleston. The pleasing task has 
been discharged for us by our friend, Edwin 
Heriott, Esq., of Charleston, as follows :— 

Sovra Carouina Invustriat Institute. 
—Among the associations at the South for 
the promotion of industrial pursuits, the 
South Carolina Institute for the encourage- 
ment of the mechanic and manufacturing 
arts, now holds a prominent position. Its 
high and noble objects have attracted the 
attention and secured the aid of the State 
Legislature, and the Association is busily 
engaged in providing funds for the erection 
of a large and commodious Exhibition Hall 
in Charleston. Having been a gratified visi- 
tor at all of the public Fairs of the Institute, 
I will employ a few spare moments in writ- 
ing and condensing from published reports 
a brief account for the Review of the Fourth 
Annual Exhibition in November last. 

The Fair of 1852 was opened on the 
evening of 16th November, at the temporary 
building erected on the Citadel Square. 


Among the most prominent contributions 
was a steam-engine from the extensive 
manufactory of Messrs. Cameron, Mus- 
tarp & Co., which, in the estimation of 
numerous practical judges, who have closely 
inspected it, is a model of handsome 
and substantial workmanship. It comes en- 
tire and unaided from the hands of young 
Charleston mechanics. 

In the centre of the Hall, elevated upona 
platform, stood specimens of ornamental 
cast-iron railing and floors, exquisitely 
worked, manufactured at great expense and 
labor, by Mr. C. Werner, of this mo 

Near these, specimens of animals and 
birds, from the museum of the Charleston 
College, prepared by Professor F. 8. 
Hoimes, among them the celebrated head 
and horns of a gigantic moose—a great 
curiosity. 

A cotton gin, manufactured by 8. L. 
Burns, of St. Mary’s, Ga. ; a patent excel 


* In 1845, Mr. Shaffner was married to Miss 
Pratt, of Worcester, Massachusetts, among whose 
family connections are Mrs. Filmore, the Leiands, 
Stowes, etc. 
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sior straw-cutter from Columbus, Ga., by 
E. T. Taytor & Co, 

A number of pretty and delicate articles 

of embroidery and rome work, paint- 
ings, d rreotypes, maps, &c. 
n thes depiannann the ladies have been 
busy. That large Quilt, made by fairy fin- 
gers in Winnsboro’, together with several 
smaller ones, and innumerable minute spe- 
cimens of embroidery, millinery, and man- 
tua-making, from ~~ we Barnwell, 
Charleston, Sumter, other districts, 
would induce a “ mis-woman-thrope” to 
confess that Eve’s daughters do not always 
limit their industrial efforts to the destruc- 
tion of piano-forte keys, and the perusal of 
love sonnets. Many of their contributions 
display hard work, as well as tact and in- 
genuity. 

Two luscious-looking lemons, in a glass 
case, raised from a small tree in the garden 
of Miss P. Barxtey, of Winnsboro’, which 
bore twenty-six, and weighing, when pluck- 
ed, one pound each—show that the horti- 
cultural spirit is up with the ladies of the 
upper districts. 

A sweet little Papier Mache, made en- 
tirely and unassisted by two industrious 
young ladies of this city, was the admira- 
tion of every visitor at the fair. 

Our southern mechanics ought to be en- 
couraged. They are improving both in en- 

rise and inventive powers 

he Sraaw-cutrer, exhibited by E. T. 
Taytor & Co., of Columbus, Ga., is quite 
acuriosity of itskind. This machine is re- 
markable for its strength and simplicity of 
construction ; not easily feed out of order, 
and works as rapidly as a hand can possibly 
feed it. The knives are of fine cast-steel, 
nineteen in number, with a cutting edge of 
thirty-seven and a half feet. They work 
against nothing but the material to be cut, 
and therefore do not wear out the machine, 
or soon become dull. They are readily 
sharpened in a few minutes without remov 
ing them from their places. These most 
useful instruments have been admired by all 
who have seen them, and have been award- 
ed premiums at the fairs North and South, 
where they have been offered for competi- 
tion. The manufacturers, Messrs. Taytor 
& Co., have extensive workshops in Colum- 
bus, where they make all their own ma- 
terials for the machines constructed by 
them. The foreman of the establishment 

ars to be a gentleman of intelligence 
and practical knowledge. 

Mr. Tuomas Carrer, of Laurens District, 
South Carolina, exhibited a Cotton Seed 
Planting Machine, which makes the trenches, 
drops the seed, and covers it up all at the 
same time—a valuable economizer of time 
and labor, which, in rural affairs, as in all 
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other things, is a desideratum. Mr. A. ~ 
McLeisu, of this city, a substantially con- 
structed Dray, on a large scale. The fac- 
tories were rather slimly represented. We 
saw nothing from Graniteville or from the 
Paper Mills of our own state. Mr. Joszra 
Waker contributed some good specimens 
of Printing and Wrapping Paper, from Fay- 
etteville and Lincolnton, North Carolina. 
Mr. F. Lyncu, of Cheraw, made a very re- 
table exhibit of the fruits of his flour- 
ing Shoe and Leather Factory in that 
town. Our neighbors of Christ Church 
and St. Andrew's Parishes and Greenville 
District, who acquitted themselves so hand- 
somely in Broom Manufacturing last year, 
we do not find among the representatives of 
Home Industry at the fair this year. 

The South Carolina Rope ry, 
(Paine & Lucas, agents,) was re 
by two substantial coils of that arti- 
cle. Good judges who have examined it, 
say “they'll be hanged” if it is not as good 
an article as can be got from Kentucky. 
The good ** Old North State” sent us several 
bales of cloth from her manufactories, 

Hats of home manufacture, contributed by 
Messrs. Disste & Hawney. The first- 
named gentleman has been engaged inthe 
hat trade in this city for many years. Mr. 
Haw ey’s establishment in Columbia is on 
a considerable scale. The hats exhibited by 
him at the fair of last year were very hi 
spoken of, and maintained a high standing 
in the distribution of awards. With the 
exception of one or two materials h 
cannot be procured here, the whole fabric, 
shaping, polishing and finishing of these 
hats, are executed over his store in Colum- 
bia. We can testify to this fact, havin 
stood by and witnessed a portion of the 
operation in several of its stages, in the 
hands of the workmen. People are loth to 
believe that such things can be manufae- 
tured at home, and many insist that all the 
materials used in making hats as well as 
some other things, are brought from the 
North, and merely brushed up for display 
on their arrival here. But an inspection of 
the operation, which can be obtained either 
in Columbia or this city, will be sufficient to 
a 7 any such incredulity. 

Jonspicuous among the specimens of the 
fine arts was Mr. S. N. Carvatno’s original 
inting of the Intercession of Moses for 
srael. The subject is from Exodus, ch. 
32, 7 to 15 vs.: “‘ And the Lord said unto 
Moses, go get ye down from the Mount, thy 
le have corrupted themselves—they 

ave made themselves a molten calf, and 
have sacrificed to it, and have worshiped 
it. Now, therefore, let me alone, that my 
wrath may wax hot against them, and that 
I may consume them. And Moses besought 
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his God, and implored him to turn 
away his fierce wrath from his people, 
Israel. And the Lord bethought him of the 
evil he was about to do unto them. And 
Moses turned and went down from the 
Mount.” Moses is represented standin 
with one hand raised to heaven, the other 
pointing to Israel, on the plain below, just 
visible through the rising clouds of thick 
smoke, with which the Mount is surrounded. 
A back view of the figure is given, which is 
draped in white. The thick clouds are all 
below him; he is supposed to be on the 
summit of Sinai, between earth and heaven. 
The two tables of the testimony are resting 
at his feet; they are written correctly, we 
are told, in the original Hebrew. He is 
barefoot, as he stands on holy ground, and 
also by ress command. e Jews, 
when aipprosch the sanctuary on cer- 
tain occasions, take off their shoes—indi- 
eating that they leave all earthly thoughts 
behind them. No better arrangement of 
the figure could have been chosen to illus- 
trate correctly the text; as immediately 
afterwards, (Exodus 32, 15,) Moses turned 
and went down from the Mount. His dra- 
ry is white, emblematic of the purity of 
is motives. He is in the full vigor of life, 
with dark hair and beard, in opposition to 
the general manner of rendering this diffi- 
cult subject, which is generally with white 
beard, and as an old man. The text (Deu- 
teronomy) says that at 120 years, Moses 
was in the full vigor of life, and eye un- 
dimmed. 

A novelty in Daguerreotyping was shown 
in the miniatures of Mr. S. Carpenter, of 
Camden, taken by electric action. They ex- 
hibit no perfection in delineation, but for 
the present stage of the art, are remarkable, 
and worthy of especial attention from the 
eurious in such matters. The same gen- 
tleman contributed a number of valuable 
specimens of electro-gilding on steel, and 
electro 7 German silver. 

Dr. W. H. Forp, one of our young fel- 
low-citizens, contributed two or three draw- 
ings, executed with the pen very skilfully. 
Mr. J. Winpsor, of Columbia, a Topo- 
graphical Map, prepared with excessive 
minuteness, and evidently with indomitable 
labor and patience. Messrs. Osporn, Cook 
& Guen, of this city, an extensive Galler 
of Daguerreotype Miniatures. Mr. P. H. 
Ham™ersxo.p, a number of architectural 
designs—among others, a plan for a new 
State House at Columbia. Mr. J. A. Perot, 
of this city, a most exquisite collection of 
Visiting, Wedding and Invitation Cards, 
written in perfect imitation of the finest en- 
graving, and immeasurably superior to any 
thing of the kind we have ever seen offered 
here by transient professors of this difficult 


and beautiful art. The 
lete as to deceive the majori 
y, who almost invariably mist 


connie style of plain and ornamental 


g chirography, evineing great proficiency in 


the artist. 

The representation in needlework of 
Warwick Castle, very like a real painting, 
attracted general notice. Professor Sup- 
parD’s models of the Koh-i-Noor and pend- 
ants, in glass; Mr. Hammerskoip’s archi- 
tectural plan for the new State House at 
Columbia; Mr. Pgetor’s Urn, containing in 
the compass of little more than an inch, the 
Creed, Lord’s Prayer and Ten Command- 
ments ; Miss How.anp’s Ornamental Chair ; 
the Pine Burr; Palmetto and Willow 
Baskets ; Toilet Covers ; Wreaths in Shell- 
work, and innumerable specimens of fancy 
and ornamental work, by ladies, daily 
ing in—each appealing to the different 
tastes of amateurs in such matters, called 
forth many expressions of admiration. 

A very ingeniously executed plat of 
Charleston, cut in paste-board, in which all 
the streets, public buildings, &c., are cor- 
rectly delineated from memory, by Mr, 
Cuas. W. Davis, of Suméer ; a large Quilt, 
crotchet work, the fruits of the great indus- 
try and skill of Miss M. A. Yares, of 
Charleston; an exquisite little basket of 
pine-straw, by a lady of Savannah; a very 


antique plat of the Battle of Fort Moultrie, 
a valuable relic, rescued from threatened 
oblivion by Mr. Macxinrosn, one of the 


Institute Committee. It is much defaced, 
but worthy to be preserved by some anti- 
quarian. ; 

Coach-making.—The attention of visitors. 
was at once arrested by the splendid Cla- — 
rence Coach of Mr. Joun Artman, of this 
city, the work of native mechanics, valued at 
$1,000, and fitted up in a style of elegance 
and luxury which a prince might well covet. 
Close by it, a most picturesque little light 
Buggy, good enough for any dashing young 
gallant and his sweet-heart, who have money 
enough, in partnership, to buy it, and reflect- 
ing the highest credit upon the skill and 
taste of its makers, Messrs. Smoak & Ray, 
of Orangeburg, C. H., a town which has al- 
ways, at our fairs here, borne away h 
encomiums in this branch of industry. 
painting, which has been much admired, 
was executed by a negro, in the employ of 
these gent/emen. 

Saddlery and Harness, from the manufac- 
tories of Mr. A. McKenzie, and Messrs. 
Love & Wiences—very high finish and 
substantial work. 

Book- Binding, from the well-known es- 
tablishments of Mr. Josern Watxer and 
Messrs. Stoxes & Guenveur, equal in or- 
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tain, afforded ample accommodations » 


namental attractions and durability to any 
northern work of the same kind. 

Plumbing.—Mr. J. F. Cuurcu, whose 
contributions attracted such favorable re- 
marks at the last fair, was at his post agai 
with a variety of fine work in his line. 
Messrs. Horton & Park also exhibited the 
results of their labors in the same vocation, 

A Patent Rail-Road Wheel, by Mr. E. B. 
Baxer, of this city. A Sewing Machine, b 
G. W. Prauven. A Fanning Machine, * 

ntleman of this city. Several Cotton Gins 
fom Georgia and Alabama. A barrel of 
fine Irish Potatoes, raised on his farm in the 
neighborhood by Mr. G. Dgwrrr, are among 
the numerous other noticeable contributions 
which we have not hitherto enumerated. 

Another achievement in the coach line 
was by Messrs. Boarwricnt & Pomeroy, 
of Columbia, whose superb Rockaway, with 
its rich crimson drapery, was daily making 
all the ladies dissatisfied with their present 
equipages, and beseeching their lords for a 
new turn-out for the Jockey Club races in 
February. 

Those Bricks, sent by the Messrs. Graves, 
from their factory, will be in brisk demand, 
now that the Building and Loan Associa- 
tions are helping on our young mechanics 
to erect comfortable houses. Door Plates 
likewise are all the fashion, and the samples 
from Columbia, furnished by Mr. Samve. 
S. Harrop, show that there is no necessity 
of sending away for our supplies. Iron Rail- 
imgs, as ornamental and costly as may be 
desired, can be supplied by Mr. Wenner. 
Lead Pipes and Baths, from cellar to garret, 
by Mr. Cuvrecn, and Mr. Parx will erect in 
the centre of the garden as pretty a foun- 
tain as the owner would like to pay for— 
judging from the nee of his work 
pong J door, which eallected together so 
many spectators around it every day, to see 
the ball forced upwards by the constantly 
ascending jet. 

Those two beautiful boats that figured so 
conspicuously in the Regatta—the Violet 
and Southerner, the former Charleston built, 
were sent to the fair for inspection, and 
elicited hundreds of flattering encomiums 
from the crowd. 

The buckets from Mr. Hamutn’s Bucket 
Factory at Mount Pleasant village, are de- 
serving of prominent notice, as highly suc- 
cessful experiments in a new and important 
item of domestic manufacture. They are 
very substantial, neatly put together, and 
eS enough for any housekeeper in the 
and. 

We embody some additional particulars re- 
lating to the State Farr which was held in 
Gubcber last at Macon, Georgia. Ever since 
1846, we learn from the “ Soil of the South,” 
when the Ten-pin Alley, at the Stone Moun- 


exhibition, that = association has 

moving pr ively along, increasing in 
Geel, Pid addin to the number at agian 
each year, until 1851, when the best friends 
of the enterprise looked in perfect amaze- 
ment at the result of their labors, vastly ex- 
ceeding any former year. Public expecta- 
tion had been excited, and, measuring the 
future by the past, Le 4 had allowed them- 
selves to expect too , and consequently, 
in their first impressions at the late fair, ex- 
pressed some disappointment. All, how- 
ever, who gave themselves the trouble to 
make the comparison, were compelled to 
admit that the last was decidedly the best, 


and that the number of 8 + ape 
ance was also greater. ‘Twolarge halls ha 

been added, which gave m 2m, and con- 
sequently the sppenmanse of crowd of 
articles in those departments. other 
conveniences and comforts were provided 
on the ground, reflecting great upon 


the executive committee and the liberal spi- 
rit again exhibited on the — of the city of 
Macon, for the good taste displayed, and the 
ample accommodations for the oceasion. 
Among the premiums, we note James M. 
Chambers, Columbus, Ga., best on 
the Elements of Practical Agriculture, 
adapted to the soil and climate of the South, 
silver pitcher, worth $50; Charles A. Pea- 
body, Columbus, Ga., best Essay on South- 
ern Horticulture, embracing the culture of 
fruits, vegetables, and flowers, silver 
$50 ; Rev. R. Johnson, Talbotton, 
Essay for the Cultivation and Pr 
of the Sweet Potato, silver pitcher, $20; 
Dr. F. H. Gordon, best Essay on Clover and 
other foreign grasses, silver pitcher, $15. 

Premiums were given for Field C and 
Cotton-bales. Cattle—Devons, shostaaa, 
Ayrshire, grades and natives, working ox- 
en. Horses—of all work, draft, blood, im- 
ported, matched and single, jacks and ja- 
nettes, mules. & 
mutton sheep, south downs, 
tives, fat prt Swine—Sm <i 
large breeds. Poultry, foreign and domes- 
tic ; pork, bacon, and beef; dairy products ; 
honey ; household products ; domestic ma- 
nufactures—silk, needle-work, shell-work ; 
manufactures other than domestic ; Fruits 
—pears, peaches, grapes. Floriculture ; hor- 
ticulture ; fine arts; agricultural. imple- 
ments ; machinery ; manufactures, steel and 
iron; manufactures of wood ; manufactures 
of leather ; manufactures of oils, cements, 
and minerals ; manufactures of paper, book- 
binding, and drawings. 

In order to show how Georgia goes ahead 
in manufactures, we give the premiums 
awarded for Manufactures other than Do- 
mestic : 


















Seating FP. Grimes, Agent, Columbus 
Howard Manufacturing Company, best bale 
osnaburgs, cup, worth $10; eae Holt, 
Agent, Macon Manufacturin mpany, 
best bale shirtings, cup, $5 ; John 8. Linton, 
Agent, Athens emer ig 4 Company, 
best bale kerseys, cup, $5; J S. Linton, 
Agent, Athens Manufacturing Company, 
best bale stripes, cup, $5; Mrs. F. A. Solo- 
mons, Twiggs county, best coil bear 

rope, cup, $5 ; Daniel Grant, Agent, Hoot- 
ensville Manufacturing Company, best coil 
cotton rope, cup, $5; Athens Man 
Company, Athens, John 8S. Linton, 4 
best bale cotton yarns, all numbers, cup, 
$10; Athens Manufacturing Company, 
Athens, John S. Linton, nt, best bale of 
ticking, cup, $5; Messrs. Green, Carson & 
Young, Charlette, N. C., best bale of cassi- 
mere, 10 bolts, eup, $5. Also, premium 
recommended, volume S. C. A. Society 


The judges would recommend the cassi- 
meres manufactured by Messrs. Green, Car- 
son & Young, to the notice of southern 
merchants, as being very superior. 

The Planters’ Factory, Butts county, pre- 
sented a superior lot of woolen rolls. 

A very fine specimen of bleached sheeting, 
exhibited . Wellaur, Augusta, is enti- 
tled to special notice, as being the first ever 
bleached in Georgia. Premium recommended 
—a volume S.C. A. Society Transactions. 

We recommend the following award to Mrs. 
Stowe, whose Magnus Apollo, “George,” is 
forced to run away, because his master, en- 
vious of his mechanical genius, would de- 
grade him to the plow : 

A wood model of steam-engine, saw-mill 
attached, by J. ©. Branch’s negro doy, Felix, 
Clark county, displaying much ingenuity. 
Premium recommended—set of bench tools. 

There were five hundred and thirteen ex- 
hibitor#, says the “Soil of the South”—an 
increase of over thirty-five per cent. of the 
last year. The number of visitors, as re- 

were in about the same ratio. Had 
the exhibition been held about three weeks 
later, the number of visitors would have in- 
creased, it is thought, several thousand, and 
the receipts of the society from fifteen hun- 
dred to two thousand dollars. The gale, 
which has done so much damage to many 
parts of the country, and the sickness gene- 
rally, have kept away thousands of anxious 
visitors. 

The exhibition has excelled that of last 
year, in every department, for variety and 
extent. There has been an evident and 
manifest improvement in every article upon 
exhibition, from the slave, with his rude 
wooden model of the steam-engine, to the 
exquisite handiwork of the accomplished 
matron, attaining in art, with her needle, to 
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the soft and del*cate touches of the pencil. 
The display of animals was the largest by 
far that has ever been seen in Georgia ; 
and in the poultry, for its excellence and 
merit, far in advance of anything that has 
ever been witnessed in this country. 

The society is now established upon a 
sure basis, and its usefulness to the country 
at no time since its organization has been 
better demonstrated or so generally appre- 
ciated than at the exhibition just closed. It 
is destined to work a great revoluticn in the 
industrial habits and social relations of the 
people of the southern states. 

he essays u the “ Treatment and 
Management of Slaves,” and “ Agricultural 
Education,” which were not reported upon 
at the fair, have been forwarded, under a 
resolution of the Executive Board—the for- 
mer to Col. James Hamilton Couper, of 
Darien, and the latter to Dr. N. B. Cloud, of 
Alabama, with authority to each to as- 
sociate any two disinterested and compe- 
tent gentlemen to assist in reporting upon 
the same at as early a day as practicable. 

The Miscellany and Review, published at 
Memphis, and edited by Dr. Ebbert, is a 
new magazine, to be published monthly at 
two dollars per annum. The first number 
speaks well for the enterprise. The editor 
copies an article on southern school books, 
which we published last September, and of 
which we thought a good deal, but we regret 
that he struck out the reference in it to the 
Review, though acknowledging in another 
place oe wrens indebtedness. 

The Western Journal, at St. Louis, is still 
kept up with spirit, at $3 per annum. The 
Literary Gazette, at Charleston, at the same 
price. The Literary Messenger, at Rich- 
mond ; but of this we w say a word. 
The Messenger has now reached 18 vol- 
umes. It is edited by one of the most 
talented gentlemen and scholars in all the 
South, and has in its service a host of able 
contributors. The price has been reduced 
to $3 per annum. blished at Richmond. 
The Southern Planter, Richmond, edited by 
Frank Ruffin, is well worth the attention of 
every southern agriculturist. Appleton’s 
M ic’s Magazine, monthly, $3 per 

annum. Whig Review, New-York, $3 per 
annum. Telegraphic Magazine, New- 
York. Banker's Mayesine, New-York, $5 

r annum—embraces a thousand subjects 
interesting to merchants and bankers, and 
should have a wide support in our business 
communities. The pe Mr. Homan, has 
accumulated an immense amount of material 
upon banks and bankers, and has published 
several works, which can be obtained from 
his office. United States Review.—This is 
a new work, published by Theo. Foster, 
New-York, devoted to the propagation of the 
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Democratic faith. The first number is 
handsomely issued, and contains many able 
and instructive pepe. Three dollars per 
annum. Rail-road Journal, New-York.— 
Its copious materia! recommends it to the 
whole internal i ment interests of the 
country, and for ourselves, we acknowledge 
an amount of — to it a not 
easily repaid. Li orld, New-York— 
Norton's cacute valuable works forall 
literary circles. American Cotton Planter, 
Montgomery, Alabama—monthly, $1 per 
annum. N. B. Cloud, editor. We have 
No. 1, and recommend it to public favor. 
Hereafter will notice more fully. American 
Railway Times, Boston. We lately had the 

leasure of a visit from the editor, Henry 

. Jones, and cordially recommend his 
journal as one of wide utility. No magazine 

ids fairer than the Southern Ladies’ Book, 
of which we have received two or three 
numbers, and which is published with fine 
engravings, in New-Orleans, at $3 per 
annum. Even in appearance it is quite 
equal to anything published at the North. 
_ The fair and talented editor furnishes a 
paper upon Women of Genius, in which she 
mourns the /ow appreciation in which their 
household qualities are held by the other sex. 
This is a mistake. Men revere genius quite 
as much in the other sex as they doin their 
own. In neither sex is it very desirable, 
matrimonially speaking, when it listens to 
the music of the spheres whilst the bailiff 
makes harsh discord at the door, or sweeps the 
strings of Apollo instead of rocking the 
cradle, in which suffering juvenility frets its 
long and neglected hours away. We ask 
pardon for these household intrusions, which 
some how or other shock rudely our dreams 
of poesy and romance, and render life at 
best a very common-place and matter-of- 
fact sort of an affair. 

Mr. French, who has issued three volumes 
of historical documents relating to Louisiana, 
is out again with a fourth, which comprises 
the Dr and Exploration of the Missis- 
ape Valley, with the ls ay Narratives of 

‘arquette, Allouez, Mi ¢, Hennepin, and 
Anastase. The narrative of Marquette is 
published from the original manuscripts of 
the father, and a fac-simile of his map of the 
Mississippi is given. The translations are, 
for the most part, the work of John G. Shea. 
A great number of interesting notes have 
been added by Mr. French. 

The Field Book of the Revolution, by Los- 
sing, beautifully illustrated, has now reached 
the 29th number, and increases in interest. 

Kathay is a neat little volume, which Put- 
nam has furnished us through Morgan, of 
New-Orleans, and its description of a cruise 
fn the China seas will furnish us some notes 
ior an article we are expecting to publish 
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soon upon those remote but growingly- 
intere regions. The work is by W. 


Hastin acaulay. 

The Harpers have published a very large 
and beautiful volume, handsomely illustrated 
with portraits, and containing biographical 
sketches, etc., of the most distinguished 
women in every age of the world, from the 
time that mother Eve listened to the ser- 
pent’s wiles to that which saw Mrs. Bloomer 

rt so gracefully the unmentionables. 
he editor is Mrs. Hale, a lady whose 
literary laurels have been acquired in the 
chair of the Ladies’ Book, and im very many 
interesting contributions to the press. The 
present volume contains nearly a thousand 
pages, and so far as we can judge from 
a casual examination, is faithfully executed. 
Full extracts are given from the writings of 
the persons introduced. Mrs. Hale inserts 
herself in the Record of Wom we 
will not fall out with her for doing, 
it strikes us as a little sin 
omitted the name of Mrs. Louisa MeCord, 
daughter of Langdon Cheves, a lady who, for 
vigor and grasp of thought, and chaste and 
eloquent composition, is not ex by any 
of her sex in America. If she written 
nothing besides Caius Gracchus, or her 
reply to Mrs Oakes Smith on “Woman 
and her Needs,” which we publi last 
year in the Review, her reputation would 
have been established upon a proud and high 
basis. In fact, her protest, in the name of 
the women of America, against the Ama- 
zonian movement, is enough in itself to con- 
fer immortality. 

Mrs. Hale has expended years of toil upon 
this work, and we regard it as a valuable 
contribution to the library, and in that it is 
calculated to enhance our estimate of the 
sex, (to enhance their estimate of them- 
selves would be impossibl We 
hope it will be found in every r and 
library. Mr. Morgan has received a sup- 


ly. we 

: Joseph W. Fabens has written a work 
entitled Life upon the Isthmus, which Mr. 
Putnam publishes in his Semi-monthly 
Library, and which Californians ought 
keenly to appreciate. In the same series of 
works we have Pictures of St. Petersburgh, 
by Ed. Jermann, translated from the Ger- 
man. 

The Appletons furnish us, through J. B. 
Steel, with a beautiful edition of the many 
fine things which Mr. Clark has for several 
years served up in his highly interesting 
and sprightl Baichedhechon The volume 
ir. entitled Knick-Knacks from an Editor's 
Table. 

Professor Riddell, of the University of 
Louisiana, not long since exhibited, at a 
meeting of the Physico-Medical Society of 





























New-Orleans, a Binocula Microscope, of 
which he claims the invention. It is de- 
seribed at length in Dr. Axson’s Medical 
Journal. The object is to render both eyes 
serviceable in microscopic observations. It 
— perfectly correct views in length, 

eadth, and depth, whatever power may be 
employed. By its aid the micruscopic knife 
can be exactly guided in dissections, and the 
watch-maker and artist may work under 
it with entire certainty. Altogether it is an 
ingenious piece of work, and from personal 
inspection we can speak of its faithful per- 
formance of all that is claimed for it, and 
more than can be claimed for any other 
instrument of the kind. 

We noticed in our last an improvement 
in Sugar Making, in use in British Guiana, 
but had not a for the following letter on 
the subject, by D. G. Bretton, a practical 
sugar manager, at present in Louisiana, and 


open to an engagement by any of our plant- 


ers. He may be addressed to the care of the 
office of the Review. We give the letter: 
“ Having had occasion to visit British 
Guiana this summer, my attention was 
called to a newly invented evaporating sugar 
pan, in use there, and which was giving 
great satisfaction to the sugar planters of 
that country. It was but very recently in- 
vented in England, and is called “‘ Schroder’s 
Patent Open Disc Pan ;” and the improve- 
ment consists—first, in its greater cheap- 
ness as compared with other evaporations ; 
and second, in the property it possesses of 
= syrups at a temperature at 
which sugar cannot carbonize. Evaporation 
by this pan is as rapid as by the vacuum 
pan, while the expense, including the 
royalty, is only about five hundred dollars. 
“The machinery is simple enough. It 
consists of a series of discs, revolving upon 
ati axle, which may be turned by hand 
or steam-power, and which at every revolu- 
tion exposes the liquid or syrup that adheres 
to them to atmospheric evaporation. It 
moves in a pan containing tiers of steam 
supplied with steam from the engine 

r, and having the necessary machinery 
connected with them for condensation. The 
is about 44 feet diameter; and the 
ises, separated by pieces on the spindle 
which supports them, work at a distance 
from each other of from three to four inches. 
“The beauty of this machine consists 
in the simplicity of the construction, which 
allows accidental injury to be repaired by the 
commonest workman. The operation of the 
pan is very satisfactory, and the quality of 
the sugar is decidedly improved, while the 
molasses, or rather uncrystallized syrup, 
is readily treated with it again, and makes 
a sugar of fair quality. The facility with 
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which molasses can be converted into sugar, 
is a feature in this machine which must 
strongly recommend it to the planter here.” 

The Hon. Garnett Andrews delivered a 
most instructive address, of which he has 
sent us a copy, at the Fair of the Georgia 
Institute. e subject of slavery is- 
thoroughly discussed, and the rights, in- 
terests, and duties of the South put forth 
with ability. Upon direct trade he truth- 
fully remarks, that all our merchants require 
is to be sure of a market, and they will 
import. He advocates southern direct trade 
associations. “Instead of forming an as- 
sociation of millions to import for sale, let — 
thousands be combined for the purpose of 
importing what they need for themselves, or 
the retail merchant for others. There are — 
men enough now in Macon who need a ship- 
load of bagging, coffee, sugar, and perhaps 
blankets, ete., etc.” E 

Chancellor Cocke, of Miss., has been kind 
enough to furnish us a copy of the Address to 
the People of Tennessee, Alabama, Missis-» — 
sippi, and Louisiana, by the Commilttee of | 
the Florence Convention, upon the construc- ~ 
tion of the New-Orleans and Nashville Road... 
The chairman of the committee is E. H. 
Foster, junior. The address contains much 
valuable rail-road material, and we are glad 
to perceive that the committee have made 
fuli use of the pages of the Review. We 
wish that other committees would be as 
liberal in making this acknowledgment. In 
nine cases out of ten, our facts, figures, and 
arguments, are bodily appropriated, some- 
times with the courtesy of inverted commas, 
oftener without ; and no one would be the 
wiser, from the reports, that such a work 
ever existed as the Review. Some volumi- 
nous Texas reports lately came into our 
hands which are of this character. Now, _ 
gentlemen, instead of the ungracious task 
of hiding our light under a bushel, whilst 
we are ) Bras our best to place it on the 
house-top, if you are rail-road men in ear- 
nest, you ought to insist that no man be 
even allowed to take stock who is not a sub- 
scriber or a reader of the Review;. since, 
before God, we are an original offender in 
this matter of rail-roads, and have toiled 
night and day this last eight years to rouse 
the people in their favor, and to furnishfacts 
and figures around which the —_ of ora- 
tors might play! Give us the credit, or, at 
least, the subscribers which it might bring, 
and we will let you off. 

We are indebted to the Hon. Pierre Soule, 
of Louisiana, for valuable congressional and 
executive documents. 

We are obliged to the author, Dr. H. A. 
Ramsay, of Columbia county, Georgia, for 
a copy of his pamphlet upon the Medical 
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Treatment and Peculiarities 
of Negroes, in which he endorses the views 

forth through our Review and the medi- 
cal journals by Dr. bgrane-m with addi- 
tional illustrations, but, we , With a lit- 
tle too much severity towards his brothers 
of the lancet. “ Where doctors disagree,” 
however, &c., &c. 

The Annual Report of the Virginia and 
Tennessee Rail-road has been forwarded to 
us, and will be noticed next month. 

We recommend to our friends visit- 
ing New-Orleans who may be desirous 
of having a place for themselves or families 
upon canvas, to visit the studio of Wm. Z. 

, 71 Canal-street, where they will find 
the portraits of many of our citizens, and 
secure the services of a very worthy artist. 

One of the best Female Academies in 
New-Orleans is that of Mrs. A. L. Pagaud, 
upon Tivoli Circle. The school buildings 
are between Triton Walk and Nayades- 
street, and are central, and yet removed from 
business, noise, and dust-~are spacious, well 
aired, and, withal, room for recreation. 
_ The boarding scholars enjoy peculiar advan- 
tages for learning French, as the teachers 
“reside in the house; and in all the branches 
of a polite education—vocal and instrumen- 
tal music, drawing and painting—great pains 
are taken that the professors are, in all re- 
spects, worthy of the confidence which is 
vouched for them. 

If there is one thing more than another un- 
generous and unjust, it is to receive the maga- 

zine of an editor, on which he has lavished 
toil, sweat, and money, year after year, with- 
out paying for it. If the result of carelessness, 
the party should for a moment reflect. But 
what should we say to those who receive our 
bills time after time, and time again, without 
the slightest notice? Anéxplanation is at least 
due us. We are asking no favors in this 
thing. If a subscriber is not pleased with 
the Review, though we may regret it, we are 
still quite willing that he should pay up and 
discontinue. In regard to non-paying sub- 
scribers they can be of no use to any work. 
We are sorry to say it, it would be very 
easy to get any number of such. 

To those subscribers who are always 
prompt, we send greeting our thanks. 

ose who wait for agents we entreat to 
consider the mail our especial and our gene- 
ral agent for all purposes. 

Those who “ never think of the thing,” 
we beg to sin no more thus. 

Those who “ don’t like dunning,” and 
equally don’t like paying, we ask, square up 
for the past, and depart in peace. 

Finally, to those who will turn over this 
page, and dismiss the subject from their 
thoughts again without attending to it, we 
will say But surely there will be none 





as 





such, and why should we say ing hard 
on the pace Our bills are penser bg 
We are ready to make any corrections—to 
do any and every thing that is fair. 

Send money or orders on merchants. 

For Sats, at the Office of De Bow’s Re- 
view, one second-hand Iron Safe, in good 
condition—would suit a planter or country 
merchant, price $20. 

One complete set Southern Quarterly Re- 
view, published at Charleston, handsomely 
bound, 22 volumes. 

One complete set old Southern Review, 
8 volumes, neatly bound. These works are 
not easily obtained complete, and are dupli- 


cate sets. 


A Work for every Library. 

Once more we call attention to the “ In- 
dustrial Resources” —a work we have pre- 
pared and published at great labor and ex- 
pense, which contains all the important mat- 
ter of 13 volumes of the review and 7 years, 
which is beautifully printed, handsomely 
bound into three volumes of 600 pages each, 
or 1800 pages in all, and is withal the only 
encyclopedia of Southern information ¢om- 

plete in every department. If this were a 

Northern work, peddied about the country, 

every planter would have it, and why not 

sustain as well one of your own enterprises ? 

Considering the quantity of matter, no work 

has yet been published in the country at se 

cheap a price, to wit, $3 per volume (as we 
pay the postage on cash orders for the work 
about 33 cents per vol.) Ought not every 
subscriber to the Review to obtain this truly 
beautiful and compact edition, with which he 
can have, or we will have for him, at a low 
rate, all future volumes bound uniformly? 
If planters cannot spare the means now, 
we will receive orders upon commission 
merchants in large towns, payable on sale 
of next crops. Surely this is liberal; but, 
having gone to an enormous expense, we do 
wish to be reimbursed. If any one is not 
pleased, return the book at our risk and cost. 

Will not our friends stir themselves in get- 

ting and sending orders ! 

This work is recommended to all of the present and 
future subscribers of the Review as the most com- 
plete Cyclopedia of Southern information yet pub- 
lished. It is issued in splendid style of priat, paper 
and binding, and the volumes of the Review will 
hereafter be bound uniformly with it. 


















